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PREFACE 



This book is an attempt to put in concise form the essential infor- 
mation concerning the Mid-Continent oil and gas fields. The material 
has been derived from many sources. The various publications of the 
United State Geological Survey and those of State Surveys of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas have been used extensively. In general, references 
have* been made to publications where any important material has been 
taken from them, but it has been impossible to give credit for all the 
small items gathered from various sources or for those obtained as a 
result of the writer's associations with other geologists and oil-field 
workers. 

Special sections have been prepared by S. E. Murphy, L. H. Pasewalk, 
F. W. Reeves, W. C. Bean, L. W. Kesler, F. L. Aurin and E. P. Hindes of 
the Empire Companies; by C. Max Bauer of Okmulgee, Okla., and by 
F. B. Plummer, Geologist for the Roxana Petroleum Company. These 
articles are given under the names of their respective authors. 

In addition to those named above, the writer wishes to express his 
thanks to Everett Carpenter, A. W. McCoy, Geo. E. Burton, W. R. Berger 
and E. W. Scudder of the Geological Department of the Empire Gas & 
Fuel Company and to R. B. Lloyd, Chief of the Scouting Department 
of the same company, for their interest and assistance in the preparation 
of the book. 

The Keuffel and Esser Company, the Oil Well Supply Company and 
the Bausch and Lomb Optical Company have loaned cuts for illustrations. 

L. C. SNIDER. 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
June 1, 1919. 
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CHAPTER I. 



ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

NATURE AND MODE OF FORMATION OF ROCKS. 

Rocks are divided into three ^eat classes — igneous, sedimen- 
tary, and metamorphic. The igneous rocks are those which were 
formed by the action of heat {ignis, Latin for fire). They have cooled 
into their present form from a liquid or molten condition. The 
igneous rocks are generally hard and crystalline and do not, as a rule, 
occur in layers or beds. There are very many types of igneous rocks 
of widely varying appearance and texture, but granite is probably 
the most common and best known variety. 

It is the prevailing type of igneous rock in Oklahoma, where 
it occurs in the Arbuckle and Wichita mountains and in a small 
area in Mayes county. In Kansas granite is known only from well 
records in the central part of the state. Granite and related igneous 
rocks form the central part of the Llano-Burnett mountains in 
central Texas. There are large areas of igneous rocks in trans- 
Pecos Texas and small scattered bodies in south-central Texas. 

Although very important in the study of geology as a whole, 
the igneous rocks occupy relatively very small areas in the states 
under consideration. They are also unimportant in connection with 
the study of oil and gas, for, with some minor exceptions, commer- 
cial deposits of these substances have not been found in igneous 
rocks. For these reasons, these rocks will receive no further notice. 

The sedimentary rocks — as is indicated by their name — are 
those which were deposited as sediments in water. We know that 
ages ago all the territory now included in the Mid-ccntinent fields 
was covered by the ocean for vast periods of time. Gravel, sand 
and soil were washed down by the rivers from the surrounding 
land and deposited as layers of sediment on the ocean bottom. These 

[1] 
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sediments in many places were piled up to thicknesses of thousands 
of feet before the ocean was finally withdrawn and the area became 
land. Since the rocks of practically all of Oklahoma are sedimentary 
and since all the oil and gas occur in these rocks, an understanding 
of the method of their formation and their relations is important 

The sedimentary rocks consist of shales or mud rock, sandstone, 
limestone, chert or flint, and conglomerate or pudding stone, named 
in the order of abundance. The conglomerates, sandstones, and 
shales were formed by the gravel, sand, and mud respectively which 
were washed down from the surrounding land into the ancient ocean 
and settled to the bottom. The limestone was built up principally 
of the shells of sea animals. When the animals died these shells 
sank to the bottom and accumulated there. For the most part the 
shells were partially dissolved and were ground up by the wave ac- 
tion into a lime mud which preserved no trace of the shell structure. 
In many cases, however, the shells were preserved entire and some 
of the limestones of these states are largely made up of well-pre- 
served fossil shells. Fossil shells are also found in shale, and the 
shells or their impressions in sandstones. The mode of origin of 
flint or chert is not- definitely known. It is certainly formed by 
the action of water, but the exact method is in dispute, and was 
probably different for different deposits. Other sedimentary rocks 
which were deposited under special conditions and which have a 
comparatively small distribution are gypsum, salt, and coal. 

It is easily seen that the gravel and sand, which now form the 
conglomerates and sandstones, would be deposited near shore or 
where there was sufficient action, by waves or currents to carry the 
coarse material in suspension, while the finer particles of mud would 
be carried out farther and deposited in more quiet waters. Some 
lime from shells would be deposited with the gravel, sand, and mud, 
but the quantity would be so small in comparison with that of the 
other materials that it could scarcely be noticed. It would be only 
in clear, relatively quiet water that pure, or nearly pure, lime mud 
would be formed. 

From the way in which these different rocks are formed, it is 
evident that all three kinds of rock would be formed at the same 
time, that is, at the same time that gravel and sand were being de- 
posited near shore, clay mud would be deposited farther from 
shore where the waters were more quiet, and lime mud would be 
forming farther out in the quiet, clear water. This is shown in 
fig, 1. When the sea level is at AB, gravel is deposted near 
shore and sand from A to a, mud from a to 6 and lime mud from 6 
to c. 

The different materials would naturally grade into each other 
laterally, that is, some fine sand would be deposited with the mud 
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and some mud and extremely fine sand with the lime mud. It is 
also evident that changing conditions such as deepening of the 
water, elevation of the land, or a change in the direction of the ocean 
currents might cause a change in the nature or the distribution of 
sediments. Thus in fig. 2, when the water level was at ab gravel 
or sand would be deposited over the area oc, mud over cd, and lime 
mud over de. A change in level bringing the water level to AB, 
would cause sand to be deposited over AC, mud over CD, and lime 
mud over DE. We might thus have a layer of sand overlaid by a 
layer of mud or of lime mud, and mud overlaid by lime mud. A change 
of shore line in the opposite direction wculd deposit sand above 
mud, mud above lime mud, and lime mud farther out on the sea bot- 
tom. Any succession or number of successions of the three or any 
two of the three might be produced by varying conditions. 

A greater change in the level of the sea might cause a great 
area of the sea bottom to become land, and the layers of gravel, 
sand, mud, and lime mud would then become hardened by the pres- 
sure of the overlying layers and by chemical changes and would 
be cemented to form conglomerate, sandstone, shale or slate, or lime- 
stone respectively. 
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As 90on as the region became land the air and the water would 
begin their work of breaking down and carrying away the rock. 
While both agents are active the water is the more important. Run- 
ning water is the great agent for carrying rock material from the 
land surface. Water also assists in the removal of rock by dissolv- 
ing it and carrying it away in solution. The cementing material 
of sandstones is dissolved and the sandstone crumbles into sand 
which is easily washed away. This action would soon form hills 
and valleys so that a rough land surface would be developed. A 
further change in the sea level might bring this surface below the 
sea when it would again receive deposits as before. The earlier and 
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later deposits would, however, be separated by a break or uneven 
surface — the old land surface. This condition is known as an un- 
conformity, and is illustrated in fig. 3 where the irregular line 
represents an unconformity. 

STRUCTtntE OF ROCKS. 

From the description of the mode of formation of the sedi- 
mentary rocks, it is apparent that the rocks would be deposited 
in a horizontal or level-lying portion or would be slightly inclined if 
deposited on a sloping sea bottom. It is seldom, however, that 
rocks which have been exposed as land for a long time remain in 
this level position. The earth is apparently growing smaller and 
this contraction causes wrinkles or folds to appear in the rocks of 
the surface in the same way that the skin of an ap[)le becomes, 
wrinkled as the apple dries up. These folds are not' caused by 
pressure from beneath but from the sides. The method of their 
formation may be shown by grasping a number of sheets of card- 
beard or heavy paper by the ends and then pressing the hands to- 
gether. A slight pressure will make only a simple bend in the paper 
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SO that a portion of it is inclined to the rest. A stronger pressure 
will force the paper into a well developed fold — a trough or crest 
as the case may be — and a still stronger pressure may cause more 
than one fold to be formed. If the paper is very stiff and the pres- 
sure sufficiently great some of the sheets may break and the broken 
ends be shoved past each other. 

As has been said, the rocks which form the surface of the earth 
have almost everywhere been subjected to this lateral pressure and 
have been more or less folded, so that they are not level-lying but 
have an inclination or slope away from the horizontal. This slope 
or inclination is called the dip. The line along which a bed comes to 
the surface is the outcrop and the general direction of the line 
at right angles to the dip is the strike, (fig. 4). Where the surface 
rocks dip in one direction for a long distance the structure is known 
as a numocline. When the dip changes in short distance, that is 
when the rocks are in folds, two forms of structure may result, an 
upfold or arch, known as an anticline and a downfold or trough, 
known as a syneline. (fig. 5). Both anticlines and synclines are 
usually much longer than they are wide but in some cases the length 
and breadth are abcut equal. An anticline of this sort is called a 
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dome and a syncline is called a basin or saucer-shaped structure. 
Any one of these types of folds may vary greatly in size — some 
folds are much less than a mile in length, while others are many 
miles in both length and width. The steepness of the dip also varies. 
In some cases the rocks are standing on edge or have been over- 
turned and in others the dip is so slight as not to be visible, so that 
the elevation of the ledge of rock at different places must be de- 
termined to find the direction and amount of the dip. 

In some localities where the folding is very sharp, or where the 
rocks are under a stretching force rather than a pressure, the rocks 
have been broken along some lines and the rocks on the opposite 
sides of the break have moved upward or downward with reference 
to each other. In some cases the blocks have slipped laterally along 
the break as well as up or down. Such a break as this is called a 
fault (fig. 6.) 
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So far as our knowledge goes at present, the structure of the 
rocks is of prime importance in the accumulation of oil and gas and 
the meaning of the terms anticline, syncline, monocline, dome, and 
fault should be well understood by anyone interested in prospecting 
or in developing oil and gas fields. 

The origin of the present surface forms, the hills and valleys, 
can not be considered fully in this connection, but it may be said 
here that the surface features very seldom bear any definite rela- 
tion to the structure. The hills do not necessarily correspond to the 
anticlines nor the valleys to the synclines and a straight bluff does 
not usually indicate a fault, although it may do so. The presence 
of a fold is not shown by the elevation of the surface but solely . 
by the dip of the rocks. This fact is well shown in figure 5. 

AGE OP ROCKS. 

Geologists divide the time included in the history of the earth * 
into great eras, or periods of time, in which certain great events 
took place, in the same way that historians divide the history of the 
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United States into the era or period of discovery, era of colonization. 
Revolutionary era or period, and so on. In geology the great eras 
are established on the basis of the remains of life (fossils) found 
in the rocks which were formed during that era. The eras are 
divided into periods, generally on the basis of changes in the dis- 
tribution of land and water, which caused minor variations in the 
character and distribution of life forms. 

It has already been noted in the discussion of rocks and min- 
erals that there are two great classes of rocks, the igneous, or those 
which have cooled from a molten condition, and the sedimentary, 
or those which were deposited as sediments from water or from 
the atmosphere. The sedimentary rocks which were deposited in 
water usually contain the remains of living organisms which were 
buried in the sediments at the time they were deposited, and which 
remain in the rocks to tell us of the kind of beings which inhabited 
the earth at the time the rocks were formed. Any remains of life 
forms which are found buried in rocks are called fossils. Among 
these fossils the remains of the animals living in the sea are the 
most common, since most of our sedimentary rocks were deposited 
in the sea or arms of the sea. However, land animals were often 
buried in swamps, or their skeletons washed down into the beds 
of streams and covered by sand or gravel so that they have been 
preserved. Naturally, only the hard parts of the animals are pre- 
served, and animal fossils consist almost entirely of the shells of sea 
animals and the teeth and bones of land animals. From a study of 
these hard parts the trained observer can determine the nature and 
many of the characteristics of the animal to which they belonged. 
The science dealing with the ancient life of the earth, that is, the 
study of fossils, is called paleontology. Plants are also often pre- 
served, the woody part being replaced by stone which preserves the 
original structure of the wood, or the impression of leaves, bark or 
stems remains in the sand or mud in which they were buried. 

In the early part of the earth's history the animal and plant life 
included only the more simple forms, and the more complex forms 
developed from the simpler forms with the passing of time. Con- 
sequently if the study of the fossils in certain rocks shows that only 
the simpler, ancestral forms of life are present, these rocks can 
safely be said to be older than other rocks which contain the remains 
of more highly developed forms of animal or plant life. Paleon- 
tology, then forms the principal basis for the division of the earth's 
history into eras. 

The great eras into which the earth's history is divided are as 
follows, beginning with the youngest : 

(5) The Cenozoic (recent life) era. 

(4) The Mesozoic (middle life) era. 

(3) The Paleozoic (early life) era. 

(2> Tlie Proterozoic (earlier life), or Aljronkiaii era. 

(1) Tlie Archeozoic (ancient life) or Archean era. 
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They are divided into periods as follows: 

Eras. Periods. 



Oiiozoic 



SLne {<J"«teruary 

Pliocene 
Miocene 
Oligocene 
Eocene 



Tertiary 



Mo.sozcHc 



Paleozoic 



Cretaceous 

Tx)wer Cretaceous or Comanchenn 
Jurassic 
LTr lassie 

Permian 

Pennsy Ivan Ian 

Mississippian 

Devonian 

Silurian 

Ordovlcian 

Cambrian 



Proterozolc or Al;;oi)kian. 
Archeozoic or Arcliean 



The divisions of the Archeozoic and Proterozoic apply to only 
small areas and are not important in Oklahoma, Kansas or Texas. 

The rocks deposited during each period of time are called a system 
of rocks, and the same name is applied to the system as to the 
period. For example, the Pennsylvanian system includes all the 
rocks which were deposited in the time included in the Pennsyl- 
vanian period. The names of the periods of the Paleozoic era are 
taken from places where the rock systems were first studied, or 
where they are well developed. The names Cambrian, Ordovician, 
and Silurian are taken from Wales; Devonian comes from Devon- 
shire, England; Mississippian and Pennsylvanian from the Missis- 
sippi river and the state of Pennsylvania; and Permian from 
Perm, a province of Russia. The name Triassic comes from the 
three-fold division of these rocks in Germany where they were 
studied many years ago; Jurassic comes from the Jura Mountains 
in France and Switzerland, and Cretaceous from the Latin word 
"Creta" meaning chalk and refers to the famous "Chalk Cliffs" of 
England. The names of the periods of the Cenozoic era have ref- 
erence to the character of the fossils and the relative abundance 
of living species. 

To say that rocks are of Pennsylvanian age simply indicates 
that they are of the same age (were deposited at the same time) 
as the great coal-bearing series of rocks in Pennsylvania, or to say 
that they are of Cretaceous age indicates that they were deposited 
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at the same time as the rocks forming the great Chalk Cliffs of 
England. 

In the Mid-Continent fields (Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas) the 
rocks range in age from Archeozoic or Proterozoic to Recent. All 
the systems of the Paleozoic, the Mesozoic, and the Cenozoic, are 
found, although some of them have only a very limited distribution 
and do not occur in the immediate ^vicinity of any of the oil fields. 

The systems of rocks are divided into smaller groups known as 
formations. A formation is defined as a mappable unit, that is a 
layer of rock or group* of layers which extends entirely across the 
area under consideration and has sufficient width of outcrop to be 
mapped. Formations may consist of single ledges or beds of rock 
but commonly are made up of two or more closely related beds. 

The separate beds are sometimes called members. Thus, the 
principal oil sands of the main oil and gas field of Kansas and Okla- 
homa may be considered as members of the Cherokee formation. 
The formations and members are usually named from the place 
where they are best developed or where they were first studied. The 
Pitkin limestone which outcrops east of Muskogee and Ft. Gibson 
is an example of a formation consisting of only one kind of rock. 
The Ft. Scott formation, known to the drillers as the Oswego, is 
usually called the Ft. Scott limestone, but really consists of two lime- 
stones separated by a shale. Formations may vary in thickness from 
a few feet to thousands of feet. Thus the Chattanooga shale in 
northeastern Oklahoma* is not over 50 feet thick while the Arbuckle 
limestone in the Arbuckle Mountains is over 5,000 feet thick. For- 
mation names are a great convenience since they provide means of 
designating certain beds of rock without repeating extended descrip- 
tions. They are necessarily used extensively in the description of 
the geology of any region. 



CHAPTER II. 

NATURE, ORIGIN AND ACCUAIULATION OF l^ETROLEUM 

AND NATURAL GAS. 

NATURE OP PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 

Natural gas, petroleum, and asphalt or mineral paraffin are all 
closely related substances forming the different phases of a series 
of chemical compounds composed of hydrogen and carbon. The 
simpler compounds of this series are gases while the more complex 
are liquids and solids. Neither gas, oil, nor asphalt are simple com- 
pounds but are mixtures of different members of this series of 
hydrocarbons. This condition is responsible for the large number 
of products obtained from petroleum since, in refining, the com- 
pounds can be separated from each other and as they form a contin- 
uous series almost any number of products can be made by separat- 
ing the petroleum into different fractions by distillation. 

As has been indicated, natural gas is a mixture of simpler mem- 
bers of the hydrocarbon series which are gaseous at ordinary temper- 
ature^. Gas occurs in greater or less quantities with all petroleum. 
It is colorless, and has a slight odor. The heavier members of the 
gaseous hydrocarbons are very nearly related to the lighter members 
of the liquid ones and may be changed to liquids by pressure at 
low temperatures. This accounts for the manufacture of gasoline 
from natural gas which is becoming an important industry. The 
gas which is given off from oil wells, known as casing-head gas, is 
composed of the heavier gaseous hydrocarbons and is especially 
adapted to the manufacture of gasoline. 

Petroleum is composed of the hydrocarbons that are liquid at 
ordinary temperatures and pressures and of the hydrocarbons that 
are solid ordinarily but which are dissolved in the liquid hydro- 
carbons. The physical properties of petroleum from different fields 
and even from different wells in the same field vary widely. Some 
oils are thin and contain considerable volatile constituents, while 
others are thick and viscous. In color the oils range from almost 
colorless through a variety of tints of brown and green to black. 
The Pennsylvania oils are mostly of an amber color, those of Okla- 
homa are generally dark green to black and those of California are 
generally dark reddish brown to black. The specific gravity ranges 
from 0.771 to 1.06 according to Redwood. That is, the weight of a 
given volume of oil varies from 0.771 to 1.06 times that of an equal 

[10] 
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volume of pure water. In general the lighter colored oils have the less 
specific gravity and produce, when refined, the greater amounts 
of burning oil and less of the heavy lubricating oils and residuum. 
The gravity of petroleum and its products is usually given in degrees 
of the Baume scale, which is an arbitrary scale. 

The proportion of the lighter oils, gasoline and kerosene, to the 
heavier oils which are fitted only for lubricating and fuel oils varies 
very widely. The nature of the base or solid hydrocarbons dissolved 
in the oil also varies. Oils are known as asphalt or paraffin-base oils 
according to which substance predominates in the base. Some oils 
contain either a pure paraffin or a pure asphalt base, but much 
more commonly the two substances occur in the same oil. The 
Pennsylvania, Lima-Indiana, and Mid-continent oils are principally 
paraffin-base oils, while those of California and the Gulf Coast are 
mostly asphalt-base oils. 

The properties and composition of the Mid-continent oils are 
(considered more fully in the section on that subject. 

CONDITIONS OF OCCURRENCE OF PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 

General Statement. 

All the known deposits of oil and gas occur in sedimentary 
rocks, and the majority of the occurrences are distant from areas 
of igneous rocks. Deposits of considerable size have been found in 
all sorts of sedimentary rocks but limestones and sandstones contain 
oil and gas much more commonly than do shales. This is probably 
only because the limestones and sandstones are more open and 
porous and so offer an opportunity for the oil and gas to collect. 
So far as observations go it is in the pores and small spaces of the 
rocks that these substances occur and there are probably no "lakes" 
of oil — that is no large caverns filled with oil. The advantage of 
"shooting" oil wells depends on this fact. Often when a small quan- 
tity of oil is found in a well, drilling is stopped and a heavy charge 
of nitroglycerine is lowered to the bottom of the well and discharged 
there. This has the effect of shattering the rock and opening it up 
so that the oil can flow through more rapidly and greatly increases 
the production of the well. 

Almost invariably there is a layer of a tight, close-grained rock 
immediately above the porous rock. This is known as the cap rock. ,y 

In the Mid-continent field the principal oil and gas pools are 
closely related to the presence of certain structures, notably the 
anticlines and monoclines. It cannot be said that all the developed 
fields are on anticlines or that every anticline contains oil and gas 
in sufficient quantity to pay for drilling. In some of the developed 
fields the structure is so gentle that it can be determined only by 
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extremely careful detailed work so that the relation of the accumu- 
lation to the structure cannot yet be definitely stated. 

In some regions, in Mexico for example, the occurrence of oil 
seeps or springs seems to be definitely related to the presence of 
large bodies of oil beneath the surface. Oil seeps of this kind, how- 
ever, are rare in the Mid-continent fields and only a few of the pools 
had surface showings of oil or gas. All the important deposits of 
oil and gas occur in rocks which contain abundant organic remains 
or are closely associated with rocks containing such remains. ' 

Oil and gas are usually but not always associated with strong 
heads of salt water. 

There is no general relation between oil fields and streams, 
coasts, mountains, or other surface features unless these features 
result from the structures that control the accumulation of the oil. 

It should be repeated that these statements are general and are 
intended to apply only to commercially important bodies of oil and 
gas and especially to the conditions in the Mid-continent field. 
Small quantities of either oil or gas or both together or of closely 
related substances may be found under almost any conditions, but 
the statements made above will hold for the principal deposits and 
especially for those of this field. 

Theories of Origin. 

The origin of petroleum and natural gas has been a question 
causing much controversy ever since these substances became of 
economic importance. Since this subject is of prime importance 
in connection with the related subjects of migration and accumu- 
lation and also in connection with the prospecting for oil and gas 
it is considered somewhat fully. 

The theories of origin fall into two classes — ^the organic and 
the inorganic. 

The inorganic theory postulates that the deposits of oil and 
gas have been formed by the interaction of various inorganic or 
mineral substances. Some of the reactions which have been sug- 
gested as possibly producing the bituminous substances are: 

(1) The action of water on the alkali metals at high temper- 
ature would produce acetylene which could polymerize to form 
petroleum. 

(2) The action of carbondioxide and steam on iron at high 
temperatures. 

(3) The action of water on carbides of different metals would 
form acetylene which could polymerize to form petroleum. Car- 
bides do not exist in the surficial part of the earth's crust but may 
be present at depths. 
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(4) The interaction of volcanic emanations which contain 
carbon in the form of carbondioxide and some hydrocarbons, or the 
action of such emanations upon the rocks. 

(5) The presence of carbon and hydrogen is known in the 
outer envelopes of some of the heavenly bodies. It is thought that 
as the earth cooled from a nebulous mass these substances would 
unite to form hydrocarbons which would be generally distributed 
throughout the mass of the earth. This idea depends on a theory 
of earth origin to which there are many strong objections. 

(6) The action of acetylene and hydrogen on nickel gives an 
oil resembling Pennsylvania petroleunfi; acetylene alone acting on 
nickel gives an oil resembling the Russian petroleums. 

The organic theory postulates that petroleum and related sub- 
stances have been produced by the slow decay of plant or animal 
matter (or both) which was carried down by and buried in the mud 
which formed the rocks in which or near which the bituminous sub- 
stances are now found. 

There are certain objections to both of these theories which 
may be briefly outlined as follows: 

Objections to the Inorganic Theory. (1) The conditions pos- 
tulated in all forms of this theory are not known to exist in the 
earth, and it is highly improbable that most of them do exist. (2) 
All the reactions require high temperatures, and, if they take place 
at all, must do so at great depths or near igneous activity which 
would produce the required temperatures. The known important 
petroleum deposits are of moderate depths and generally far re- 
moved from igneous activity. So, even it if is granted that these 
reactions could take place, it is necessary to assume that the bitu- 
minous products have migrated for immense distances, both laterally 
and vertically, if we consider that the commercial deposits of 
oil and gas have resulted from such action. The mechanics of the 
migration of oil and gas make it seem impossible that migration 
can take place through such distances. 

Objections to the Organic Theory. (1) The principal objec- 
tion which has been made to the organic theory is that it requires 
the presence of too much organic matter in the rocks to account 
for the larger deposits of petroleum. This objection, however, will 
not stand since it has been shown the shales in some of the largest 
fields contain more than enough bituminous matter to account for 
all of the oil. If it is assumed that a thickness of 1,000 feet of rocks 
contribute to a certain oil horizon, and that the bitumen is all accu- 
mulated, a bituminous content of only one-fifth of one percent is 
necessary to account for the oil contained in the richest spots yet 
tapped. It is very improbable that so great a thickness of rocks 
contributes to a given deposit of oil, or that the bitumen is all 
accumulated as oil. However, many shales and some sandstones 
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and limestones contain such high percentages of organic matter that 
only a moderate thickness need contribute and only a small portion 
of the organic matter need be accumulated as oil to account for 
the acre yields of any of the fields yet developed. 

The second objection to the organic theory is that the decay 
of complex organic material would give substances much higher 
in sulphur, nitrogen, and phosphorus than is petroleum. The re- 
searches of Engler, however, have showti that under the conditions 
which exist in nature the decomposition of organic matter in salt 
water probably takes place in two stages — a comparatively rapid 
decay in which the products of the nitrogenous compounds are 
given off, together with the sulphur and phosphorus, leaving only the 
fatty substances to be carried down with the mud and to undergo 
the further decomposition. The products of the distillation of such 
fatty substances in the laboratory closely resembles petroleum. 

In spite of there being some features of the accumulation of 
immense bodies of petroleum from organic matter which are some- 
what difficult of explanation, it may be safely said that this theory 
is generally accepted at present. 

The evidence in favor of it may be briefly summarized as 
follows : 

(1) The distillation of fatty substances under pressure gives 
products almost or quite identical with petroleum. 

(2) The universal association of bituminous rocks (the bitu- 
men being evidently of organic origin) with deposits of petroleum 
and the absence of such deposits in localities where all the other 
conditions seem to be favorable but where the rocks are lacking in 
known organic remains. 

(3) The distance from centers of igneous activity and the 
shallow depths at which the great deposits of petroleum occur. 

(4) Many of the great oil fields occur in regions in which the 
rocks are very little disturbed and where there is no reason to 
believe that there is opportunity for the oil to have moved upward 
from great depths. 

(5) The ample supply of organic material in most of the 
sedimentary rocks to account for any known accumulation. 

(6) Petroleum is optically active — that is, it is able to rotate 
the plane of polarized light. The artificial petroleums prepared 
by the distillation of organic material have this power but those 
prepared from inorganic materials do not. 

If the organic theory of the origin of petroleum be accepted 
it becomes of interest to determine what types of organisms went 
to form the accumulation. 

It is evident that land animals could have played no part in the 
formation of petroleum since practically all the deposits are in ma- 
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rine rocks in which land animals could have been buried only 
by extremely rare accidents. 

Land vegetation is occasionally carried considerable distances 
from shore and might take part in the formation of petroleum. It 
seems, however, that the woody plants would go to form lignite or 
coal rather than petroleum. The small amounts of vegetable fats 
derived from the decay of such plants may have entered into the 
formation of the bitumens but, as a whole, the contribution of land 
plants may be considered negligible. 

The larger sea animals — fish, amphibians, reptiles, mammals, 
and shell fish of all kinds — may also be considered as unimportant 
in this connection. When one of these animals dies the carcass is 
almost certain to be eaten by some other animal. If it is not eaten, 
the fats from its composition will rise to the surface and will be 
widely disseminated. In some situations there might be considerable 
accumulation of the remains of such animals and all petroleum 
deposits have almost certainly received some contribution from the 
larger animals, but the proportion of petroleum derived from this 
source must be small. 

There remain the smaller sea animals — such as the corals, the 
foraminifera and the other single-celled animals — and the sea plants. 
The products from these life forms are more likely to escape imme- 
diate destruction and, in favorable situations, are known to collect 
in considerable quantities. The comparative importance of the 
smaller animals and the plants as a source of petroleum is open to 
question. It is very probable that the proportions of plant and ani- 
mal matter varied considerably in the rocks from which the differ- 
ent deposits of petroleum were derived and that the difference in the 
characters of petroleums in different fields is due, in part at least, 
to the difference in the character of the organic matter buried with 
the rocks. 

The Migration of Oil and Gas. 

As has been shown, the inorganic theory of the origin of petro- 
leum makes it necessary for the oil and gas to have migrated great 
distances to be found in the places they now occupy. If the oil and 
gas are derived from organic matter buried in the sedimentary 
rocks, only a short migration is necessary but in any case some 
movement of the bituminous substances is necessary to form the 
enormous accumulations which exist in certain beds of rock. 

Most accumulations of oil and gas are in sands or sandstones, 
and it seems certain that the proportion of organic matter buried in 
these rocks is insufficient to account for such quantities as are 
present. We must account for the transfer of the bituminous sub- 
stances from neighboring rocks, into the rocks in which they are 
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now found and in some cases at least, for some little distances 
in these rocks. 

The ultimate source of most of the oil in the larger accumulations 
must have been in the bituminous shales which are associated with 
the oil-bearing sands. In these shales the oil was in a finely des- 
seminated condition and distributed fairly uniformly throughout 
the mass of the shale of mud. The wet mud in consolidating would 
be greatly reduced in volume and much of the liquid matter would 
be forced out. Both water and the bituminous matter would be 
forced out but, as the distance between the individual clay particles 
was reduced by the consolidation, the water, on account of its greater 
surface tension, would be held much more strongly than either oil 
or gas particles, so that the latter substances would be forced out 
into the coarser grained rocks in greater proportion than would the 
water. It has been demonstrated both mathematically and experi- 
mentally that this action is sufficient to account for the transfer of 
oil and gas from fine-grained shales to coarser rocks with which 
they are associated. 

The cause and nature of migration and the distance to which 
oil and gas may migrate within a porous bed are subjects on which 
there is much difference of opinion. The earlier opinion was that 
the difference in specific gravity between the oil and gas and the 
water, with which they are usually associated, was the principal 
cause of the movement. It has been shown, however, that this is in- 
sufficient of itself to cause migration, although it is possible that it 
may be a determining factor where the other factors are nearly 
balanced. The most recent researches seem to show that we must 
depend mainly on the difference between the surface tension or 
capillarity of the different substances as the principal cause of 
migration. The water on account of its higher surface tension 
forces the oil and gas from the finer spaces into the coarser. Within 
a coarse-textured bed the difference in specific gravity may cause 
some movement. It has also been suggested that the slow move- 
ment of underground water assists in the accumulation of large 
bodies of oil and gas. Small earth movements such as earthquake 
tremors and the small tidal movements may have some effect on 
the starting of the migration. The whole problem is extremely 
complex and it is certain that we must look to a number of factors 
which produce and influence the migration, rather than to a single 
cause. 

* Accumulation. 

Granting that oil and gas can and do move in the rocks, there 
are several conditions that must be fulfilled before there can be an 

*Tho anticlinal theory was dovelopocl principally by I. C. White and Edward 
Orton. A review of the early publications on this subject is given by M. R. 
CamobcU iu Economic Geology, Vol. 6, No. 4., pp. 363-395, 1911. 
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accumulation of commercial importance. These may be briefly 
enumerated as follows : 

(1) A bituminous rock as a source for the oil. This has 
already been mentioned. The probabilities are that bituminous 
shales are the source of practically all the oil in the Mid-continent 
fields. During deposition, the mud would have a greater power of 
carrying the organic matter down with it than would the sand or 
lime particles. The proportion of organic matter would also be 
higher in mud than in sand on account of the much more rapid 
accumulation of the latter. 

(2) A porous rock to act as a reservoir for the oil and gas. 
This is a sandstone in most cases. Sandstones are deposited in com- 
paratively shallow water and vary considerably in thickness and 
character within short distances. The variation in the size of grain 
is one of the important features of oil-bearing sands. The finer 
the grain of the sand, the less the pore space, and consequently the 
less the total amount of oil contained per volume of sand. Migration 
is naturally slower in the finer-grained rocks and wells producing 
from them usually have smaller initial productions and are longer 
lived than those in coarser-grained rocks. An ideal sand is one of mod- 
erate thickness, and of medium grain, and with sufficient cementing 
material to cause it to stand up well but not sufficient to occupy 
much of the space between the grains. 

Conglomerates may be regarded as very coarse sandstones so 
far as they act as oil and gas reservoirs. Limestones, where suffi- 
ciently porous, act as reservoirs. The porosity may be due to the 
original texture; to dolomitization which increases the pore space; 
to erosion and solution ; to faulting or jointing which opens cavities 
in the limestone, and to the eflEect of solutions from igneous intru- 
sions. The porosity of limestones may be very high, as much as 
30 or 40 per cent. Shales often contain a high percentage of bitu- 
minous matter but are usually so fine-grained that oil is retained in 
them. Oil is found in some places in joint cracks in shale, and 
the porous diatomaceous shales of California have been very pro- 
ductive. It is probable, however, that most of the oil reported as 
coming from shale conies from sandy streaks in the shale or from 
a sand immediately under the shale. Porous or weathered igneous 
rocks act as reservoirs in some cases. The only known example 
in the Mid-continent fields is at Thrall, Texas. . 

(3) A cap rock to prevent the oil from migrating directly up- 
ward to the surface. This is usually a shale or other fine-grained 
rock. The cap rock is essential to the accumulation of oil and gas, 
but its character has little or no effect on the accumulation, except 
in the cases where it is a bituminous shale which, besides acting as 
a cap rock, may be the source of a considerable portion .or of all 
of the oil and gas. 
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(4) The presence of water in the rocks is a controlling factor 
in the accumulation of oil and gSA. Its effect in driving these sub- 
stances from the finer to the coarser pores in the rock has been 
noticed. 

(5) Favorable structural conditions or variations in the thick- 
ness and porosity of the beds which produce the same effects as 
favorable structures. This feature is so important that it is con- 
sidered in a separate section. 

Structwal Relati(nia. 

Observation of the developed oil fields in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and West Virginia convinced many of the observers that there is 
some definite relation between the accumulation of oil and gas and 
the structure of the rocks. It was determined that the principal 
oil and gas pools lay along the crests of the anticlinal folds ; there- 
fore, the theory of accumulation based on these observations has be- 
come known as the anticlinal theory. This theory has been of great 
value in locating prospective oil and gas regions, but the attempt 
to apply it to other fields where the geologic conditions are not 
similar to those where it was originally applied has not always 
been successiful. Various changes have, been made in the theory, but 
the fundamental part of the theory — ^that the accumulation of oil 
and gas depends on the structure — is still generally accepted. 

The anticlinal theory is, in brief, that oil and gas were origi- 
nally widely disseminated throughout the formations in which they 
are found, or in contiguous formations, and their segregation is be- 
lieved to be due to the different specific gravities of oil, gas and 
water. If a porous stratum contains all these substances, when it is 
tilted by geologic causes, they will arrange themselves according to 
specific gravity; the gas, being lighter, will be driven into the higher 
parts of the stratum (toward the crest of the anticline), the oil will 
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Fig. 7. — Drngrflin representing the ncciiiiiuliiiron of oil nnd gua In autlcllnea. 
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be floated on top of the water, while the water occupies the lower 
portions of the stratum (thoae nearest the syncline). 

These conditions are represented in the accompanying figure. 

In this figure, as in all others in the book, sandstone is repre- 
sented by the dotted pattern, shale by the closely ruled pattern and 
limestone by the block pattern. The line AB represents the present 
land surface and the broken lines represent the strata which have 
been removed by erosion. The oil and gas are shown collected in 
the sandstones under the crests of the anticlines at X and Y. At Y 
the shale has been removed from over the upper sandstone, allowing 
the oil and gas to escape. 

As work progressed in areas outside the Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia fields it was found that the variations of structure 
made it necessary to modify the anticlinal theory in some respects. 
The presence of a true anticline has been shown not to be necessary 
for accumulation, but any structure or tilting of the rocks which 
will cause the oil, gas and water to arrange themselves in the order 
of their specific gravities will suffice for the accumulation if the oil 
and gas are sealed in from the surface. On this account a new 
classification of oil fields based on structure has been prepared by 
F. G. Clapp (Economic Geology. Vol. V, No. 6), as follows: 

I. Where anticlinal and synclinal structures exists. 

(a) Strong anticlines standing alone. 

(b) Well defined anticlines and synclines alternating. 

(c) Monoclinal slopes with change in dip. 

(d) Terrace structure. 

(e) Broad geanticlinal folds. 

(f) Overturned folds. 

11. Domes or quaquaversal structures. 

III. Sealed faults. 

IV. Oil and gas sealed in by asphaltic deposits. 
V. Joint cracks. 

VI. Surrounding volcanic vents (or igneous intrusions.) 

Almost all the important fields belong to some division of Class 
I, among them being the Appalachian, Mid-continent, Illinois, In- 
diana, Wyoming, Colorado, northern Louisiana, northern Texas, and 
some of the California fields in this country, and the- Russian, Aus- 
trian, Burma, and Borneo fields in the eastern hemisphere. Of the 
different subclasses, the second is probably the most common, con- 
taining with a few minor exceptions the Appalachian field in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and eastern Kentucky, the southern Indiana 
and Illinois field, the Kansas and Oklahoma fields, the Caddo field 
in northern Louisiana, the north Texas fields, and those of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Montana. The conditions in these fields are shown 
diagrammatically in fig. 7. 
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Subclasses e and d may be considered together since d is only 
an extreme type of c. These structures are sometimes called 
arrested anticlines since the forces were apparently the same as 
those forming anticlines, but not strong enough to reverse completely 
the normal dip of rocks with a monoclinal structure, but merely to 
lessen the dip locally or to flatten the rocks out. The conditions are 
shown diagrammatically in hg. 8. Some of the important pools 
of northern Oklahoma and Kansas represent this type of structure 
although most of them belong to subclass 6. 



n 1 gas iu a terrace or 

The last two subclasses are probably not represented in Okla- 
homa. The fields in Ohio and Indiana around the Cincinnati arch 
or geanticline belong to subclass e. 

Class 11 is represented by the pools in the coastal plain of 
Texas and Louisiana. Class III occurs in some of the California 
fields. It is possible, although scarcely probable, that this con- 
dition occurs in the Ouachita Mountains in the southeastern part of 
Oklahoma. The conditions are represented in the diagram of a fault 
(fig. 4.) Oil contained in the sandstone layer would be sealed in by 
the fault passing through the overlying shale layer, and would collect 
near the fault line if the sandstone dipped away from the fault, 
which would usually be the case on one side or the other. Faults of 
this type exist in the region mentioned and the asphalt deposits 
prove that oil was once present in the rocks, but whether it all es- 
caped or whether part of It is sealed in along some of the faults is 
problematic. Class IV is possibly represented in Oklahoma by 
some small deposits giving rise to the oil springs or seeps in the 
Arbuckle Mountain region. It is not at all probable that the de- 
posits are large enough to be of any value. Small faults have a 
pronounced effect on the accumulation in several fields in Okla- 
homa and probably in Kansas and Texas, but their influence seems 
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to be due more to the alteration in the water conditions than to 
the sealing effect. Class V is not very important, occurring, so far 
as known, only in Canada. Class VI does not occur in the Mid-con- 
tinent fields. Some of the large Mexican fields probably belong to 
this class. 

It seems to the writer that one other condition should be in- 
cluded in this list, which, while not strictly a structural condition, 
should have the same effect as inclined strata on accumulation. This 
is the local thickening of sands or the occurrence of short, thick 
lenses of sand in shale. The conditions are shown diagrammatically 




Fig. 9. — Diagram illustnitliig the accumulation of oil ami gas In a lens of 

sandstone in shale. 



in the accompanying sketch (fig. 9.) In this case the oil and gas 
would certainly collect in the top of the arch made in the shale by 
the lens of sand, the gas at the top and the oil lower down. This 
local thickening of the sands or occurrence of such lenses may or 
may not give any surface indications of their presence and may ac- 
count for some oil and gas pools where no surface structure can be 
made out, as in the Cretaceous area along Red River in southern 
Oklahoma. 

A factor which is of extreme importance in the considera- 
tion of accumulation by any type of structure is the difference in 
porosity of the same sandstone in different localities. If a sand- 
stone is studied along its outcrop it will be found to vary somewhat 
in character from place to place. In one place it may be composed 
of fairly large grains of sand loosely cemented together, while a 
short distance away it will be very fine-grained and well cemented 
so that there is very little pore space. It is only reasonable to 
presume that such variations also exist in the sandstones underneath 
the surface, and this variation is believed to account for the oc- 
casional finding of dry holes which are in proven territory and 
which may be entirely surrounded by producing wells. It is sup- 
posed that the dry holes encountered a non-porous or tight place in 
the sandstone, while the producing wells penetrated more open, 
porous places. The variation in production of wells of equal depth 
located near each other is explained in the same way. In general 
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the more open and porous the sand, the greater the amount of oil 
contained and the more rapidly the oil can be given up from the 
sand around the bottom of the well. This also accounts for the fact 
that very often wells of phenomenally large initial production are 
not as long-lived as those with a smaller production, since the more 
rapidly the oil can pass through the sand the sooner will the supply 
be exhausted. The shooting of oil wells is based on the same fact, 
as the effect of the shooting is simply to loosen up the sand so that 
the oil can pass through it more readily. A notably coarse body 
of sand entirely surrounded by finer sand would serve as a col- 
lecting ground and might contain a considerable deposit of oil with- 
out giving any surface indications. 

Still another feature needs to be considered in this connection. 
All the statements previously made concerning the effect of struc- 
ture on accumulation are based on the presence of water with the 
oil and gas. When no water is present the oil and gas, instead of 
being collected in the anticlines or corresponding structures, seek 
the synclines or lower parts of the structure governing the accu- 
mulation, the oil in the bottom of the syncline and the gas higher 
on the slope as shown in the accompanying diagram, (fig. 10). This 
condition is not known to exist in the Mid-continent fields although 
it probably does. 

Effect of Metamorphism. 

It is well known that in regions of great metamorphism com- 
mercial deposits of petroleum are lacking. It is evident that if de- 
posits of petroleum are included in rocks that the petroleum will 
be subject to the same processes as the rocks themselves and we 
may naturally expect that it will be altered to a degree correspond- 
ing to the degree of metamorphism of the limestones, shales and 
sandstones with which it is associated. 
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In many fields petroleum deposits occur in the same series of 
^ks with veins of coal, and David White* has called attention to 
^e relationship between the degree of metamorphism of the coal 
^ds of certain regions to the character of the other bituminous 
substances contained in the same series of rocks. 

Briefly stated, his observations are that in regions in which the 

coals are of very low grade (with low fixed-carbon and high volatile 

matter content) the oils are also very low grade, as for example 

the Gulf Coast and the bulk of the California oils ; with increase of 

fixed-carbon in the coals, we find continually higher grade oils until 

the percentage of fixed-carbon reaches 60; in regions where the 

fixed-carbon content is between 60 and 65 or 70 per cent, there may be 

some gas, but no oil; and where the fixed carbon content is above 

JO per cent there is little probability of there being commercial 

ieposits of gas and there is no oil. 

The change from peat to lignite and through sub-bituminous, 
bituminous, semi-bituminous and semi-anthracite to anthracite is 
iue to the progressive breaking down of the complex organic com- 
pounds, with the formation of simpler solid compounds and to the 
escape of volatile matter. In a parallel series of changes, the highly 
complex organic compounds of low grade petroleums are broken 
doivn into simpler forms giving high grade oils and natural gas. Tn 
the process of metamorphism the volatile oil-forming matter will es- 
cape from the sandstone and shale layers just as the volatile matter 
escapes from the coal. 

Or, in other words, the percentage of fixed-carbon in coal is an 
^^^ex of the amount of metamorphism which the rocks have under- 
S^ojie, and at the same time, the same processes cause the alteration 
^fom low grade to high grade oils and gas and finally the expul- 
^*on (oj. escape) of all the volatile matter of petroliferous deposits. 
White's observations were based in part on the Mid-con- 
^^^ent fields. Beginning in southeastern Kansas there is a 
^5idual increase in the percentage of fixed-carbon in the coal to the 
*^uth and southeast into Arkansas. The oils of Kansas are of 
Notably lower grade than those farther south and west. In the 
territory to the southeast and east of a line drawn through south- 
eastern Muskogee county and Mcintosh, Hughes and Pontotoc coun- 
ties, the coals have a fixed carbon content greater than that given 
by White as limiting the occurrence of petroleum. So far only gas 
has been found in commercial quantities in this entire area. 7 , 

White considers the various factors which may influence this 
metamorphism of petroliferous deposits, such as (a) migration of 
oil which may produce small deposits of highrgrade oil in regions 
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of very little metamorphism, (b) the effects of intense local meta- 
morphism, (c) the difference in the "sealing in" effect of different 
types of beds which may effect the escape of the volatile constit- 
uents and (d) the effect of difference in the character of the 
original organic material going to form the petroliferous deposits. 

His theory is put forth as applicable to broad regional condi- 
tions rather than to local deposits and, in general, holds for the 
deposits so far discovered. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE PRODUCTION OP PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS. 

In the present section an attempt is made to give a brief re- 
view of the methods and processes used in obtaining petroleum and 
natural gas. The subjects considered are prospecting and drilling 
The subjects of transportation, marketing and refining are noted 
only incidentally since they are highly technical and are of little 
interest to the general reader. 

PROSPECTING. 

From what has been said concerning the conditions of occur- 
rence of oil and gas, and the generally accepted theories of their 
origin and accumulation, certain general rules concerning the pros- 
pecting for these substances can be deduced. The knowledge of 
conditions in developed fields is a great aid in determining the re- 
lations of the oil and gas pool to the nature of the rocks, both the 
surface rocks and those encountered in drilling, as well as to the 
structure of the rocks and to the surface features. The value of 
geology as an aid to prospecting is considered at some length. 

Nature of the Surface Rocks — Many people are strongly of the 
opinion that the rocks immediately on the surface are related to the 
occurrence of oil and gas below, and there is, locally, quite a strong 
prejudice in favor of starting wells on top of limestone. In regard 
to this matter it may be said that the developments in the different 
fields of the country and even of the different pools in the Mid-con- 
tinent fields prove that this idea is without foundation. 

It has already been noted that all the important deposits of 
oil and gas occur in sedimentary rocks, limestones, sandstones, or 
shales. No deposits are known in igneous rocks or in rocks that 
have been so metamorphosed by heat and pressure that their original 
nature has been destroyed. In the Mid-continent fields this fact 
is of importance in small areas since most of the surface rocks are 
sedimentary. 

In the Arbuckle and Wichita mountains, in Oklahoma and in the 
Llano-Burnet mountains and in trans-Pecos Texas, however, there 
are considerable areas in which the surface rocks are granite and 
closely related rocks. In these areas there is absolutely no use of 
prospecting oil and gas. 

[25] 
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It is certain that holes started on the granite would encounter 
no other kind of rock in the depth to which drilling can be done. 

In an area of sedimentary rocks a little consideration will make 
it possible to select the more favorable areas from the less favorable. 
Whether the organic theory of the origin of oil and gas be ac- 
cepted or not, the fact remains that all important deposits of either 
substance are found in rocks which are strongly charged with or- 
ganic matter or which are closely associated with such rocks. This 
is usually shown by the presence of fossils and by the prevailing 
dark colors of the rocks. The dark blues and greens and the blacks 
are due to the presence of iron in the reduced form, the reduction 
being due to the presence of organic matter, or in some cases, the 
color is due to the organic matter itself. In rocks in which very 
little or no organic matter is present the iron is in the oxidized 
form — iron rust — and gives the rocks a prevailing red color. A 
large area of red rocks too thick to be drilled through cannot but 
be regarded as a most unlikely region for oil and gas prospecting. 

Similarly a region in which all the rocks within reach of the 
drill are either very near-shore or very deep-sea deposits is very 
unfavorable territory for prospecting. As noted under the discus- 
sion of the origin of oil and gas, it is only where mud is being de- 
posited that sufficient organic matter is carried down with the 
sediments to produce commercial deposits of oil or gas. In re- 
gions, therefore, where the rocks within reach of the drill are made 
up of subaerial deposits, or of near-shore or basal sandstones and 
conglomerates, or massive limestones of deep-sea origin, prospecting 
cannot be recommended, no matter if favorable structural conditions 
are present. 

It is not always possible to determine in advance of drilling 
precisely the nature of the rocks to be encountered but a thorough 
study of the general geology of the region will generally give a 
fairly accurate idea as to the general character of the section. 

Very strongly metamorphosed sediments or those which are 
very steeply folded or are much faulted are not likely to contain 
oil or gas in quantity. The effect of metamorphism has been noted 
in the preceding section. Folding and faulting are generally ac- 
companied by profound metamorphism, especially in the older rocks. 

In rocks as young as the Tertiary, or even the Cretaceous, large 
quantities of oil and gas are found where the folding is steep, as in 
California and Wyoming, but in rocks as old as the Pennsylvanian, 
steep folding is generally accompanied by such pronounced metamor- 
phism that oil and gas are no longer present in the rocks even if 
they were originally. 

Relations of Oil and Gas Pools to Topographic Features. — 
The statement is often made that the indications in a certain 
territory or on a certain tract of land are favorable for oil and 
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gas because the land is near or lies parallel to a river or mountain 
range or some other topographic feature. The statement that all 
oil and gas fields lie parallel to some coast or stream is necessarily 
true, but is of absolutely no value in prospecting. For example, the 
fields or pools in tiortheastem Oklahoma having an east-west trend 
are nearly parallel to Arkansas river and those bearing north and 
south are parallel to the Verdigris. In fact, it would be practically 
impossible to locate a pool so that the trend would not be in a 
measure parallel to some stream in the vicinity. At the same time 
unproductive tracts would show exactly the same relation. The only 
case in which the course of a stream would really be related to the 
trend of an oil or gas pool would be where the course of the stream 
is controlled by the structure of the rocks and where the same struc- 
ture is related to the accumulation of the oil or gas. In this case the 
shape or the trend of the oil pool would be due to the structure 
instead of to its following the course of the river. It may be said, 
therefore, that the presence or absence of a stream in a given area 
or the relation of a tract of land to its course is no indication as 
to the occurrence of oil and gas unless the course of the stream is 
controlled by the structure and in this case the indications may or 
may not be favorable on a given tract. 

The relations of pools to mountain ranges are of the same na- 
ture as their relations to rivers. The structure of the mountain 
range often provides the necessary conditions for the accumulation 
of oil and gas and hence the long axis of the pool is often parallel 
to the direction of the ranges. The relation of the pool, however, 
is to the structure and not to the mountain range itself. If the 
rocks making up a mountain range are igneous or strongly metamor- 
phic there will be no oil or gas in them any more than there will 
be in rocks of the same kind at a distance from the mountains, and 
if the rocks and the structure are favorable for accumulation in a 
region there will be oil and gas no matter what the relation to a 
mountain range may be. 

In general, hills and valleys cannot be depended upon to give 
any indication as to the presence of oil and gas. In many developed 
pools, wells started on the hills are just as productive as those 
started in the valleys and vice versa. Other pools are on practically 
level land. There is no more ground for saying that a certain loca- 
tion should be a good place for prospecting because the surface looks 
like that of a developed pool than for saying that the same region 
is without oil and gas because the surface is very unlike that of an- 
other developed pool, or that it is very like another region which is 
knownfi to be dry. In some instances the distribution of the hills and 
valleys depends on the structure and here, of course, the surface 
configuration may give some indication as to the more probable 
places to prospect. In the coal fields of the east-central part of 
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Oklahoma the anticlines are often worn down into valleys while the 
synclines stand up as ridges and hills. In this region it is wiser to 
prospect in the valleys than on the hills if no further investigation 
is made. Even in this locality, however, there are so many ex- 
ceptions to the general rule and so many hills and valleys that are 
without relation to the structure that it is much better to work out 
the structure definitely before locating a test well than to depend 
upon the character of the surface alone. 

'*Oil Trends" — ^An idea that was held generally in the early days 
of the industry and which still has a number of adherents is that oil 
occurs along certain well developed trends or lines and that territory 
anywhere along certain well developed trends is favorable for pros- 
pecting. It is believed by many people that the country will even- 
tually be developed between the Oklahoma field and the Gulf field 
]n Texas and Louisiana. It is apparent that if this idea were car- 
ried to an extreme almost any region could be considered as probable 
territory since by connecting all the oil fields of the world by lines 
it would be hard to find a locality that would not be reasonably 
near one of these lines. There is no more reason for considering 
the region between the Oklahoma and Gulf fields as all being 
favorable for prospecting than for considering all the territory be- 
tween the Oklahoma and California fields or between the Califor- 
nia and Pennsylvania fields in the same way. The oil in the Gulf 
and California fields occurs under very different conditions from 
those of the Oklahoma fields. The rocks in the former fields 
are much younger than those in Oklahoma, and if the productive 
rocks of Oklahoma are present at all in the Gulf and California 
fields they are buried under thousands of feet of younger rocks. 

When a single field is considered it is evident that the trend 
of the whole field will be in the same direction as that of the out- 
crop of the rocks containing the oil and gas. For instance, in the 
northeastern Oklahoma field the oil and gas is all contained in a 
thickness of about 1,000 feet of rocks and these rocks outcrop from 
north to south and dip to the west. It is evident that oil and gas 
can be found where the local conditions are favorable in a belt to 
the west of the outcrop in which the oil-bearing rocks lie at a 
depth of less than 4,000 feet. The development of the field as a 
whole will therefore be in a north-south belt. 

The conditions of deposition also tend to produce trends in oil 
fields regarded in a broad way. The conditions favorable for ac- 
cumulation are in the belt of maximum mud deposition, interme- 
diate between the near-shore belt of sand, and the off-shore de- 
posits of limestones. This mud belt will naturally have a more or 
less definite trend paralleling the shore line at the time the beds 
were deposited. 
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The individual pool, in a productive belt, may extend in any direc- 
tion to that of the field as a whole, in spite of the common idea that all 
lie in one direction. For example, the northeastern Oklahoma and 
southeastern Kansas field has a general north-south trend as has 
been said, but the individual pools may trend in any direction. The 
Goody's Bluff-Alliiwe and the Hogshooter pools extend north and 
south, the Delaware-Childers pool east and west, the Copan and the 
Dewey-Bartlesville pools northeast and southwest, the Henryetta- 
Schulter and Morris pools northwest and southeast, and the main 
portion of the Glenn pool is almost circular. The individual pools 
in the Kansas part of the field have their long axes in all directions. 
The direction of the long axis of a pool depends usually on the 
structure and in any region the majority of the folds are likely to 
have their long axes in the same direction, so that it is probable 
that the majority of the pools will trend the same way. There are, 
however, almost always exceptions to this rule, and the development 
of a pool cannot be certainly predicted on the basis of that of other 
pools in the vicinity unless it is known that the structure is the same. 

Oil Seeps and Asphalt Deposits — Among the features that are 
often cited as indications of oil and gas are the so-called oil seeps 
which occur in practically all parts of the state. True oil seeps are 
undoubtedly proof of the presence of oil or asphalt, but such seeps 
are rare in the Mid-continent fields. 

Asphalt seeps are known in the Uvalde region of Texas, and are 
reported from Goke and Stephens counties. Seeps and deposits of 
asphalt and very heavy asphaltic oil occur in many places in and 
around the Arbuckle Mountains in Oklahoma, around the Wichita 
Mountains and in the region between the two mountain groups. 
Several small deposits of asphalt have been found in the Trinity 
sand in southern Oklahoma and in Montague county, Texas. Hard, 
brittle asphalts are present in the Ouachita Mountain region in 
Oklahoma. 

In considering an oil seep or asphalt deposit as an indication 
of the presence of considerable bodies of oil underground, a careful 
study of the geologic conditions must be made. 

In regions where there is considerable faulting or intrusions of 
igneous rock the oil seep may have its origin in deposits of oil which 
are deeply buried. The faulting or the intrusions may have so 
broken the rocks as to permit of the escape of a small portion of the 
oil, forming a seep. Such conditions exist in California, Mexico, 
South America and in other foreign fields. 

In these regions the presence of oil seeps is a valuable aid in 
prospecting for oil. Seeps of oil and gas have also been of value in 
locating the salt dome fields in the Gulf Coast region in Texas and 
Louisiana. 
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On the other hand, oil seeps in a region of undisturbed rocks 
are generally of little value as an aid to prospecting. Such seeps 
generally result from the exposure of an oil-bearing sand by erosion 
and represent only the remains of what may have been a consider- 
able body of oil. Naturally, these seeps prove the petroliferous 
nature of the beds in which they occur and may point to the ad- 
visability of prospecting in those beds back from the outcrop where 
the beds are sealed from the surface and where the structural con- 
ditions are favorable. 

Another factor which must be taken into consideration in de- 
termining whether or not an oil seep has its origin in a deeply 
buried oil reservoir, is the age of the rocks in which the seep occurs. 

It is apparent that a seep means that some of the oil is escaping 
and that, if the escape continues long enough, the supply be depleted. 

In the case of rocks as old as the Pennsylvanian and where the 
folding also is old, it seems evident that any body of oil which had 
an outlet to the surface through a seep would be exhausted before 
this time. A deposit in Cretaceous or Early Tertiary rocks, which 
were folded in late Tertiary or Pleistocene times, might show con- 
siderable seepage and still have a great supply in the buried reser- 
voir. 

The presence of veins or beds of hard, brittle asphalt, cannot 
be regarded as favorable indications of oil in the accompanying 
rocks and are probably the remains of oil bodies from which all 
the lighter constituents have escaped. 

Any surficial occurrence of oil or asphalt is worthy of investi- 
gation. The conditions under which they may occur are so variable 
that generalizations concerning them are difficult to make. How- 
ever, in most cases the most important oil fields in Cretaceous or 
Tertiary rocks are accompanied by oil seeps, but seeps are very rare 
in connection with the fields in the Pennsylvanian rocks. Also, oil 
seeps in Cretaceous or Tertiary rocks are much more likely to origi- 
nate in a buried accumulation of oil than are those in the Pennsyl- 
vanian or older rocks, most of which are produced by the uncovering 
of an oil-bearing stratum. 

Many reported oil "seeps" are due to other substances than 
petroleum. In the majority of cases the "seeps" have proved to be 
merely thin scums of iron oxide on the water. This gives the 
appearance of a thin layer of kerosene, but is easily distinguished 
from it. If an attempt is made to skim off the "oil' the scum breaks 
and separates into angular pieces. If the water is stirred up 
the crust or scum will be broken up and will settle to the bottom. The 
behavior of a true oil scum is of course quite different. Further 
tests which are quite easily made and which establish definitely the 
identity of the scum are those with acid, preferably hydrochloric, 
and carbon bisulphide, both of which can be easily obtained at any 
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drug store. If some of the water with as much of the scum as pos- 
sible be collected and placed in a bottle or glass and a little hydro- 
chloric acid added a scum due to iron will dissolve and give a brown 
colored solution. This may be tested still more definitely for iron 
by adding a little of a solution of potassium sulpho-cyanate to the 
brown liquid. A brilliant deep red color is produced if iron is 
present. This red color is a very delicate test for iron and will often 
show its presence when the brown color of the hydrochloric acid y 
solution is very faint. It should be said that the potassium sulpho- 
cyanate is very poisonous and care should be taken in using it. A 
few drops of a strong solution is all that is necessary to make the 
test. The solution to be tested should not be very strong with the 
acid. A film of pure oil is not affected by the acid and will give no 
lest with the potassium sulpho-cyanate unless the water with it is 
strongly charged with iron. On the other hand, if carbonbisulphide 
is used instead of the acid an iron film or scum is not affected in any 
way, but any oil present is dissolved in the bisulphide and gives it a 
dark brown color. The bisulohide and the oil settle to the bottom 
of the bottle. with the colorless water on top. These tests can be 
made at an expense of a few cents and a few minutes of time and 
should always be made before any great expense is incurred in the 
investigation of a supposed oil seep. In nine cases out of ten any 
scum or film on water (outside of the oil region where the streams 
are covered with waste oil from the wells) will be of iron and not of 
petroleum or other oil. 

Iron also causes another appearance which is often mistaken for 
an indication of oil. Some of the iron compounds are black and 
when wet have a greasy appearance. Irony sands are found in sev- 
eral localities in the State, especially in the Redbeds region, that 
appear oily when they are wet. The test by the hydrochloric acid 
is sufficient to show that this appearance is due to iron since a weak 
solution of the acid will dissolve the black coloration and leave ordi- 
nary sand while the solution becomes brown. The further test with 
the potassium sulpho-cyanate can be made if desired, but is really 
not necessary. 

In considering a seep it should be borne in mind that crude oil 
is usually a thick liquid and dark in color so that the thin oily films 
due to iron do not at all resemble a covering of crude oil, although 
they do somewhat resemble one of kerosene or coal oil. The latter, 
however, is a refined product of the crude oil that is never found as 
such in nature. A few seeps of a dark substance having the appear- 
ance of crude oil have been reported from localities in western Okla- 
homa and some samples have been examined. In general these 
"seeps" are found in the bottoms of canyons and can usually be 
attributed to the decay of vegetable matter which is washed down 
into the canyons at times of heavy rains. The amount of the oily 
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substance is very small and the seeps occur only in times of wet 
weather. 

The Use of Instruments — So far as is known there is no instru- 
ment that is of the least service in locating deposits of oil and gas ex- 
cept the ordinary surveying instruments which are used in determin- 
ing the structure of the rocks. There is no substance known that is 
either repelled or attracted by oil or gas. In spite of these facts there 
are many communities in the region that have paid "oil witches" con- 
siderable sums of money to have them locate drilling sites by the 
means of some sort of instrument. In a certain case to the writers' 
knowledge one of these witches received $25 each for locating three 
wells. One of the wells was located on an outcrop of the granite of 
the Arbuckle Mountains and the other two were in places where the 
granite was probably not over 100 feet beneath the surface. In 
another community in the western part of Oklahoma a negro with 
a considerable amount of paraphernalia was successful in obtaining 
small sums of money from several parties for locating wells. These 
wells were located on sand hills where the Redbeds would be en- 
countered at a depth of probably less than 100 feet ami where these 
l3eds are at least 1,500 feet thick. This operator is reported to have 
told some of the men who accompanied him that at one place they 
were walking over the largest lake (or pool) of pure gasoline that 
the world has ever known. Since the world has never known, very 
little, if any gasoline to be found in a pure state in the rocks, the 
lake need not have been very large to have fulfilled the description. 

A little consideration will make it plain that if a man had an 
instrument or substance that would locate definitely deposits of oil 
and gas it would not be necessary for him to do locating at the 
rates charged by such men. The possession of such an instrument 
would enable one man to locate sufficient Wells to flood the market 
and to destroy the petroleum industry in a year or two. If such a 
substance or instrument existed it would be to the advantage of 
large oil companies to pay the owner enormous sums of money to 
refrain from locating more wells. It is certainly safe to say that 
men claiming such powers are either conscious or unconscious 
fakers. 

Use of Geology — The application of geology to the location of oil 
and gas fields is of comparatively recent origin. The first use of the 
anticlinal theory as a means of locating new territory dates back less 
than fifty years, and the common use of geology by oil operators has 
come about in the last 10 to 15 years. 

Necessarily, in a science so young as this which deals with con- 
ditions so indefinite, many mistakes have been made and there is 
still much to learn. It is now generally recognized, however, that 
geology is of great aid in prospecting and practically all the larger 
producing companies have geological departments as a constituent 
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part of their organization. Many of the smaller companies and the 
individual operators and promoters use the services of consulting 
geologists. 

Any attempt to describe the methods of geological exploration 
is difficult since the conditions differ so widely in the various parts 
of the Mid-continent region that methods giving excellent results in 
one locality cannot be used in another. However, the methods of 
geologic work can be roughly classified into reconnaissance and 3etail 
methods. The two grade into each other and a third type of geo- 
logic exploration, the detailed reconnaissance may be recognized. 

Reconnaissance Methods — The fundamental factor upon which 
any geologic survey for oil and gas must be based is a thorough 
knowledge of the general geology of the region. The character of 
the rocks, and their succession must be known before it can be 
decided whether the region is, in general, favorable for oil and gas. 
In a virgin territory, therefore, the first thing necessary is a study 
of the geology in a broad way. This study should decide whether or 
not the rocks within reach of the drill are such as to make the ac- 
cumulation of oil and gas probable. 

The area here considered as the Mid-continent field has been 
fairly well known geologically for a number of years and the gen- 
eral geologic features have been mapped and described so that a 
study of the literature makes any general geologic surveying un- 
necessary. 

Certain areas, such as the greater parts of the Arbuckle, Wich- 
ita, Ozark, Ouachita, and Llano-Burnet mountains and parts of 
trans-Pecos Texas, can be certainly classed as non-productive terri- 
tory from a knowledge of work already done the results of which 
have been published. Other areas can be classed as possibly pro- 
ductive but with the chances very small, and other areas can be 
said to have good chances for production if local conditions are 
favorable. 

After deciding whether the general conditions are favorable, the 
geologist must determine in what localities the local conditions are 
most favorable or whether the conditions on a given tract submitted 
for examination are such as to justify leasing and drilling. Since 
the structure of the surface beds is the only one of the factors in- 
fluencing accumulation which can be determined in advance of drill- 
ing, the investigation in "wild cat" territory resolves itself into a 
determination of the structure of the area. 

The simplest method of determining the structure, is that of 
reading the dips of the exposed beds and recording them on the 
map by means of dip and strike symbols properly located. 

Dips are usually read by means of a clinometer which consists 
of a half-circle, graduated into degrees, with a pointer pivoted in 
the center of the circle and hanging over the graduated scale. The 
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base of the instrument ia straight and parallel to the diameter de- 
termining the half-circte. so that when the instrument is set on an 
inclined surface, the angle of incSination, < r dip, from the horizontal 
may be read directly from the position of the pointer on the gradu- 
ated scale. The clinometer is generally combined with a compass as 
in the instrument shown in fig. 11. In this instrument the arm 
which acts as the base mny be turned into a vertical position, and is 
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slotted BO that it may be used as an open-sight alidade. The needle 
may be clamped so that sights may be taken on cbjects and their 
direction from the observer read directly from the compass. 

A different type of clinometer la the Brunton compass (fig. 12.) 
This is provided with a spirit level which is on one end of an arm 
which is pivoted at the center of the compass circle. The other 
ends bears a vernier scale which reads against the graduated half- 
circle. When the instrument ia opened the side of the box and the 
lid make a straight-edge which may be placed on the bed whose dip 
is to be determined (or may be sighted across when held parallel to 
the bed). The vernier-spiritlevel arm is then adjusted (bv means of 
an arm at the back of the instrument) so that the bubble shows level, 
when the angle of dip may be read from the position of the zero 
of the vernier scale on the graduated circle. The Brunton compass 
may also be used to take sights to determine direction and to de- 
termine angles of elevation and depression. When the zero of the 
vernier scale is set to coincide with the zero of the graduated circle. 
the Brunton may be used as a hand-level. 

It is apparent that the method of reading dips by clinometer is 
iipplicable only to areas in which the dip i.*! sufficiently great to over- 
come the natural inaccuracies of the instrument. The surface of a 
bed is never a perfect plane and the surface slope due to the minor 
irregularities, in a short exposure may be greater than the dip of 
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the bed, if this be low. and readings with 
the contact "clinometer may give totally 
erroneous ideas as to the direction and 
amount of dip. Where the exposures are 
several feet long and the rocks weil- 
bedded the Brunton compass may be used, 
by sighting across it when it is held par- 
allel to the beds, even if the dips are 
quite low. In general, a contact clino- 
meter should not be depended upon when 
the dips are less than 2 or 3 degrees nor 
the Brunton when the dips are less than 
1 degree. 

A situation in which the dip-readiti>[ 
method may be used is in regions whore 
the outcrops are few and short anil 
where the individual beds cannot be cor- 
related from one outcrop to another. 
With these conditions, even if the dip is 
very low. the onlv method of determininj; 
the structure at the surface is to use the 
Brunton compass to measure the apparent 
dips, and to plot their locations carefuJlv. 
The results cannot be regarded as strictly 
accurate but still wi]] often show the pres- 
ence of abnormal structural conditions 
and enable one to locate the axis or folds 
within a reasonable limit of error. The ^"'>^- i--— i'ni]iti.ii i.Jiiiimiia. 
amount of closure of a favorable struc- 
ture cannot be determined by this method, but in some cases, an esti- 
mate can be made from the amount of dip shown. The accuracy of any 
work of this sort is of course, almost entirely dependent upon the 
nature of the beds and the' number and character of the exposures. 

In moat of the probably prnductive areas in the Mid-continent 
field the rocks are well-bedded, and the outcrops fairly numerous 
'1 he individual beds may be traced fur considerable distances. The 
dips are low, generally less than 1 degree, and in most places, not 
over 20 to 50 feet to the mile. Under these conditions the method 
of determining structure by reading dips is not practicable and 
methods which involve the determination of the relative elevations 
of different points on the same bed of rock must be used. 

The instruments most used for reconnaissance work in areas of 
;his type are the aneroid barometer ami the hand-level. 

The use of the aneroid barometer depends on the fact that the 
air pressure diminishes with elevation. The instrument in general 
appearance re.sembies a large watch, with a single long hand or 
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pointer. A diaphragm parallel to 
the face divides the body of the in- 
strument into two compartments. 
The compartment in front has the 
air partially exhausted and is 
sealed and the back compartment 
is open to the air. As the air pres- 
sure varies in the back compart- 
ment it presses with a greater or 
less force on the diaphragm and 
since the pressure on the front of 
the diaphragm is constant, causes 
a slight movement forward or 
backward as the pressure in- 
creases or diminishes. This move* 
ment is transmitted to the pointer 
by a magnifying mechanism. The 
scale on the face of the aneroid 
reads in feet of elevation and also 
shows the corresponding readings 
for the height of the mercuric ba- 
rometer in inches. The barometer, 
naturally, registers the difference in atmospheric pressure due to vary- 
ing weather conditions and the change in readings in a short time due 
to this cause may be much greater than that due to difference in 
elevation. For instance, on a "squally" day, it is not an uncommon 
experience to find that the barometer gives a lower reading at the 
top of a hill than it did at the foot, or vice versa. Then, too, the 
barometer is a very delicate instrument and is very likely to get out 
of adjustment. The position in which it is held also affects the 
readings of most barometers. The readings should also be corrected 
for temperature unless the instrument is compensated. 

In spite of all these drawbacks the aneroid barometer may be 
used to advantage in localities where the distance between observa- 
tion points is not too great or where the barometer readings can be 
checked at frequent intervals. In those parts of Kansas or Okla- 
homa where there are roads on most of the section lines a fairly 
accurate aneroid net of elevations may be made. For example, if 
it is desired to work a given township in which the elevation of, 
say, the southwest corner is known the elevations along the south 
township line may be determined by driving east along the line, 
reading on each section corner, then north a mile and back west 
lo the township line and south a mile to the starting point wjiere 
the barometer may be checked. The time of each reading should 
be noted and any change in the barometer should be distributed 
over the traverse in proportion to the time interval for each read- 
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ing. By proceeding in a similar manner the elevations of all the 
section corners may be determined in a comparatively short. time. 
Where all the section lines are open as roads and if an automobile 
can be used, the elevations thus established should be correct 
v^ithin a small limit of error, say 5 or 10 feet. 

The geology can then be sketched in by mapping in the out- 
crops by pace traverse or compass sights on objects whose location 
has been determined. Readings may be taken on outcrops 
wherever desired and the time noted. The barometer should be 
checked by a reading on a section corner at frequent intervals and 
the variation be distributed over the readings on the outcrops. 

By using a good barometer and frequently checking it on 
points of known elevation a geologic map can be made which will 
be very nearly as accurate as one made by plane-table survey but 
when properly done the work is slow and has no advantage over 
the plane-table survey except that it may be done by one man, 
which is an important point in case a plane-table outfit and instru- 
ment man are not available. 

It should be said that aneroid barometers are made in a great 
number of styles and in sizes of from 2 inches to 5 or 8 inches in 
diameter. In price they vary from a few dollars to a hundred 
dollars or more. In general the cheap instruments are unreliable 
and unsatisfactory. A good type for rapid reconnaissance work is 
one with a 3-inch dial, with the scale rotated by a ratchet and with 
a small lens for reading the elevations. For the more detailed 
work the larger types are preferable since they can be read more 
accurately. They are heavier to carry but the increased accuracy 
of the work more than compensates for this drawback. For work 
in the Mid-continent fields a barometer which reads to 3,000 feet 
is preferable to one reading to higher elevations on account of the 
fjreater accuracy with which they can be read. 

For determining relative elevations of two points within sight 
of each other the hand-level is used. The small hand-levels are 
of two types, the square-barrel (fig. 14) and the round-barrel, or 
Locke level, (fig. 15). Both depend on the reflection of the bubble 
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Fig. 14. — Square-barrel hand-level. 

a. View of level. 

b. Fieltl vision. 

of a spirit level, which is fastened on top of the instrument, 
across the field of vision. A cross-hair bisects the reflection of the 
bubble when the instrument is level. In the round-barrel one-half 
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of the field is occupied by the reflection of the spirit level. In the 
square-barre! level the field of observation lies on both sides of 
the refllection of the bubble. The choice between the two types is 
largely a matter of personal preference. They are equally reliable 
and both are easily adjusted. 

For somewhat more accurate determinations of relative ele- 
vations of points within sight of each other, the stadia hand-level 
(fiK- 16) is very valuable 
since, on account of its 
greater length, it is much 
more accurate than the 
hand-levels, and is provid- 
Fia. 1.-),— iiimiiii-iiHirfi or i....ki. h-yv]. ed with a magnifying lens 

which enables the observ- 
er to pick out objects at a distance, much more readily and accurately 
than is possible with the small levels. It can also be depended upon for 
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accurate readings at much greater distance than can the Siiiall 
levels. The principal objection to its use is that it is dilUcult to 
hold it steadily enough in the hands to bring the bubbU' to rest 
and it must be used with Jacob's staff or rested upon some solid 
object while the observation is being made. This feature makes it 
unavailable for use in the rapid measurement of the thickness of 
a section of rocks or the interval between beds. For this purpose 
the small levels are sufficiently accurate and are much more rapid 
than the stadia level. The stadia feature is of value in rapid re- 
connaissance, since by noting the portion of the interval between 
the cross-hairs covered by objects whose approximate height is 
J(nown, such as houses, fence posts, windmills, etc., a fairly correct 
estimate of distances may be made, or if ihe distance is known tiie 
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difference in elevation between the observer and the point observed 
may be estimated. 

In determining relative elevations of points on a bed of rock 
it should be constantly kept in mind that the relative elevations of 
only two points or of several points in a straight line do novide- 
termine the dip of a bed. For example, if the observer be at the 
level of a given bed and observes that a point on the same bed 
to the southeast is a lower level, it may mean that the bed is dipping 
to the southeast or it may indicate any of the following conditions : 

(a) A due south dip. 

(b) A due east dip. 

(c) A southwest dip with the south component greater than 

the west. 

(d) A northeast dip with the east component greater than 

the north. | 

To determme the true direction of dip it is necessary to con- 
sider the relative elevations on at least three points, not in a 
straight line. 

In any sort of reconnaissance work one of the prime requisites 
is the keeping of one's self located on the map. In Kansas and 
Oklahoma, this presents little difficulty since all the land is divided 
in the township and range system and nearly all the section lines 
are "opened" for roads. In most of Texas, however, the land .sur- 
veys are very irregular, the land lines may run in any direction 
and the present property lines do not necessarily coincide with the 
original survey lines which are shown on the only base maps avail- 
able. The roads do not follow the land lines and, generally, reli- 
able road maps are not available. A considerable area in north- 
central Texas is covered by topographic maps of the United States 
Geological Survey but most of these are merely reconnaissance 
maps and are so generalized and the culture is so out of date tliat 
they are of little assistance. 

For reconnaissance work in Texas about the only method of 
keeping one's location is to secure the land map of the county, start 
from a known point and determine distance traveled by means of 
automobile speedometer or buggy-wheel revolutions. The tally 
register is of great assistance in counting paces or revolutions. 
Directions may be determined by the Brunton compass with con- 
siderable accuracy. Locations should be checked frequently by 
finding from the farmers or ranchmen the location of the survey 
lines and corners. 

A somewhat more accurate method of determining directions 
than by using the Brunton compass is to use the open-sight ali- 
dade (fig. 17) to locate objects by means of triangulation. 

The open-sight alidade is used with a small plane-table. It is 
often used with the aneroid barometer in preparing topographic 
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maps of small areas. 
A considerable num- 
ber of intersections 
are made with the 
alidade, and the ele- 
vations determined 
with the barometer. 
Detailed Methods 
—Detailed geologic 
mapping consists of 
making an accurate 
map of the territory 
i n V e s t i ga ted, on 
which are shown the 
outcrops of the im- 
p o r tant formations 
and the elevation of 
the outcrops at a 
large number of 
pcints. The land 
survey lines, the 
(property lines, the 
drainage, roads and 
houses are generally shown. The instruments generally used for 
detailed mapping are the telescopic alidade and plane-table. The 
transit may be used but where so many things are to be shown on 
the map the taking and transcribing of so many notes becomes a se- 
rious proposition. The plane-table permits the map to be made 
in the field and reduces the note-taking to a minimum. The details 
of plane-table surveying methods cannot be given here but may be 
found in any good text on Surveying, 



Fig. 17.— 'ijieti-slcbt aliilaile ( 




Flf. 18.— Miniature (l.latel alidade 



The type of alidade most generally used in geologic mapping 
is a small, portable instrument, built on a design by H. S. Gale of 
the United States Geological Survey and usually known' as the 
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Gale alidade. This instrument as manufactured by the Bauach & 
Lomb Optical Company is called the miniature alidade (fig. 18). 
This instrument has the advantage of extreme portability, being 
carried in a sling case about 4 inches square and 12 inches long, 

A larger type of instrument with a high standard is known as 
the Frontier (E. & L.) alidade (fig. 19.) A third type is about 
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intermediate in size between the two just mentioned but is built 
on the lines of the Frontier model. 

has been said, the Miniature or low-standard alidade has 
been the most used in the Mid-continent field. However, it is the 
'liter's experience that most instrument men prefer the larger 
pes when they become accustomed to them. They are more ac- 
curate than the smaller types, and have better magnification so 
that longer shots may be taken. They are, of course, not so easily 
carried as the small instruments and their cost Is greater. They 
also give an inverted image while the small type gives a direct 
image. These disadvantages are more than offset by the increased 
accuracy and the speed of the work. The small type is to be pre- 
ferred only in regions in which the portability is a very important 
feature. 

The size of the plane-table top (planchette) is governed by the 
scale on which the mapping is done. The two sizes moat used in 
the Mid-continent fields are 15 inches and 24 inches square. The 
tripod should be substantial enough to resist vibration from the 
wind, but light enough to be carried easily. The tripod-head most 
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used is the Johnson head {fig. 20) which permits orientation 
and the quick and accurate leveling of the planchette. and wM 
clamps firmly in position when adjusted. 




ti-i|iij.l head for plai 



Detailed Reconiiaissa-nci' — One of the larger producing com- 
panies in Oklahoma has used a method which may be called detailed 
reconnaissance. Elevations are established on section comers, 
bridges, road intersections, gate posts and other similar features by 
traverses with alidade or transit. The geology is then mapped by 
the geologist who sketches the outcrops and determines elevations on 
outcrops by means of the aneroid barometer, "tying in" to the 
established points at frequent intervals for location and elevation. 
The term detailed reconnaissance might also be applied to the method 
described under the discussion of the aneroid barometer. 

Mapping the Structure — Structure is shown on maps in two 
ways: by dip and strike symbols and by contours. 

Dip and strike symbols are plotted on the map in the localities 
where dip readings were taken. The length of the outcrop on 
which the dip is taken may be indicated approximately by the 
length of the dip line. The rate of dip is usually indicated hy 
writing the number of degrees of dip. or the number of feet of 
dip per mile beside the dip and strike symbol. 

A portion of a map showing dip and strike symbols is shown 
in fig. 21. 

This map represents an area in which outcrops are few and 
&hort and correlation impossible. Most of the outcrops are in road- 
cuts and since only one component can be determined the dips ap- 
pear parallel tc the roads in most places. The map is intei-preted 
as showing a southeast dip, the small reverse dips being due to 
cross bedding or slump. 

In contouring, a prominent and persistent bed is usually 
chosen as the datum bed and the elevation above sea level of the 
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Fig. 21. — Map of small area showing use of dip and strike symbols. 



points on its outcrop are placed on the map. Contour lines may 
then be drawn through the points of equal elevation. It is evi- 
dent that one bed can be used through only a narrow belt since it 
will quickly dip beneath the surface. In this case, the interval be- 
tween the datum bed and a higher one is determined and the 
amount of the interval subtracted from the elevations as deter- 
mined on the higher bed. When working on beds lower in the 
section than the datum bed, the interval must be added to the 
elevations. A map prepared for contouring, then, will show the 
actual elevations on the datum bed where it outcrops, and on 
higher or lower beds will show the elevation, not of the beds them- 
selves, but of the datum bed at those points, presuming that the 
intervals remain constant in the direction of the dip. The intervals 
along the strike should be determined at several places and allowance 
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for thickening or thinning of the beds lying between the beds being 
mapped and the datum bed be made. 
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I <-ump1cte(l detail map. 



Reports — The final geologic map of an area is usually accom- 
panied by a brief report giving a resume of the principal strati- 
graphic and structural features, a discussion of the probable pres- 
ence of productive sands and their depth and thickness. Any drill- 
ing which has been done in the vicinity should be carefully noted in 
this connection. Such features as leasing conditions, transportation 
facilities, water and fuel supply should receive careful attention since 
they are of great importance in the development of a region. 

The exact nature and scope of the report will, of course, de- 
pend almost entirely on the nature of the investigation and the 
desires of the parties for whom the work is done. 

Locating of Wells — After the more favorable localities of an 
area have been selected by means of a determination of the struc- 
ture, the next question which arises is that of the exact location of 
the well. This will depend somewhat on the nature of the structure 
found. If the structure is an anticline whose sides have an equal or 
nearly equal dip the first well should normally be located on or near 
the crest or line where the dip changes. This is especially true in an 
undeveloped territory as it would be much better to strike a good 
flow of gas than to take chances of going too far down the slope 
of the anticline and strike the oil sand below the oil belt. In a 
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broad, low anticline the well may be located at a somewhat greater 
distance from the crest than on a narrow, sharp one. Where the 
anticline is asymmetric, that is where one side dips much more 




steeply than (he other, the well should be located down the slope of 
the gentler side. The reason for this is apparent from the accom- 
panying diagram (fig. 23). It is readily seen that, in an anticline 
of this sort, the crest moves down the dip of the gentler side with 
increasing depth. Consequently a well. A, started on the crest at the 
surface would be a considerable distance down the slope of the steep- 
er side by the time it had reached the depth of the oil-bearing sand, 
and that to encounter the oil-bearing sand at the crest of the fold 
in it. the well would have to be started down the slope on the 
Kentler side of the anticline, say at B. It is also apparent that the 
width of the oil belt is much greater on this side of the anticline 
than on the other. The distance from the crest at which the well 
should be started depends on the steepness of the slope of the 
sides and the depth to the supposedly oil-bearing sand. These 
factors, of course, must be worked out for each fold individually. 
If the structure is a terrace or arrested anticline instead of a 
true anticline the location of the well should be somewhere near 
. the top of the steep slope, i. e., near the line of change of dip. The 
exact location should be determined by one acquainted with the 
structure and the section to be encountered in drilling, since there 
are several factors which affect the location which can be deter- 
mined only by an examination of the vicinity and a knowledge of 
the general geology. 

Depth to Which Test Wells Should Be Drilled — After a 
well has been located, a consideration of the depth to which 
it should be drilled before it should be abandoned as dry is 
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an important consideration. In some cases this can not be de- 
termined. Drilling should not stop until the horizon of the lower- 
most sand which is liable 'to be encountered is reached. For ex- 
ample, in the great oil region of Oklahoma, the northeastern part 
of the State, the oil and gas-bearing rocks outcrop to the east of 
the development and dip under the surface to the west. From a 
knowledge of the rate of dip and the distance of a locality to the 
west of the outcrop of the sands, or from a place where their depth 
is known, the depths of the possibly producing sands of the locality 
in question can be prophesied with a fair degree of certainty. The 
dip through the oil and gas region mentioned has been found to be 
quite uniformly 30 feet to the mile. Supposing then that a well 
is started 20 miles west of a proven pool, the sands in the new 
well will be encountered at depths approximately 600 feet greater 
in the new well than in the pool to the east, if the mouths of the 
wells are at about the same level. A sand which lies at 500 feet in 
the old pool should be expected at about 1,100 feet and a sand 
found at 1,200 feet in the old pool should be found at about 1,800 
feet in the new location. Any difference in the elevations of the 
wells should be added to the difference in the depths, of the sands 
in the two localities as determined by the dip, if the new well is 
higher than the old, and subtracted if it is lower. There is always 
a possibility that the sands of the developed pool do not extend 
under the new location and also that sands will be found in the 
new location which were not present in the old. The 
principal producing sands of the northeastern Oklahoma fields, 
for instance, the Bartlesville and Cleveland sands, are known to be 
continuous over large areas and can be depended upon with some 
degree of certainty. Drilling in any locality should be carried to 
a sufficient depth to reach the lowest productive sand, unless this 
depth is so great as to be impracticable. Even if production is 
found in the higher sands the deeper sands should be tried out in 
some wells at least. 

The advantage of knowing the position of the productive 
sands and the depth at which they are to be expected is shown by 
two examples that recently came to the writer's knowledge. In 
one case a well was drilled a considerable distance farther east 
than any work previously done by those connected with the under- 
taking. The hole was carried to a depth of about 2,000 feet in 
search of the Bartlesville sand, when, in fact, this sand was passed 
through at a depth of about 700 or 800 feet and about one-half of 
the hole was in the Mississippi lime and the rocks beneath it. In 
another case a well was started even lower than the one just 
mentioned, so that it was not over 100 feet to the Mississippi lime. 
The hole was drilled to a considerable depth in the hope of strik- 
ing the sandstones which are productive farther to the northwest. 
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What is probably the lowest of these productive sands, outcrops 
as a range of hills a few miles to the west of the location of the 
well. In either of these cases even a general knowledge of the 
geology of the region would have saved the parties drilling the 
w-ells considerable sums of money. 

Value of Wild-Catting — In some places it is practically impos- 
sible to get much aid from geology in determining whether or not a 
certain locality, in a region which is in general an oil and gas region, 
is particularly favorable for development. Some of these cases are 
where the surface rocks are so soft that they weather down without 
giving good exposures ; in places where the accumulation is in lenses 
of sand which are included in shale without giving any surface indi- 
cations (fig. 9) ; and in places where the accumulation is largely con- 
trolled by variations in the coarseness of the sand. The possibility 
that these conditions may occur gives considerable justification for 
what may be termed rank wild-catting, although the chances for find- 
ing production are much less than in localities where the structure 
can be made out and the more probable places selected. Even in 
such places a knowledge of the general geology of the region should 
be of great assistance to the prospector in deciding whether or not 
he wishes to take the chance of drilling in the unproved territory. 

In drilling such wells careful records and sets of samples of 
cuttings should be kept since these are of great value in determin- 
ing the geologic conditions and may show the advisability of further 
prospecting. 

DRILLING. 

Two methods of drilling are used in the Mid-continent fields: 
the standard or cable tool system and the rotary system. In some 
cases, both systems are used in one well and this practice may be 
called a third — the combination system. 

Standard or Cable Tool System. 

Drilling by this system is accomplished by alternately raising 
and lowering a heavy weight of tools so that they strike blows 
upon the formation to be penetrated and pulverize it. The pulver- 
ized material, is removed in water. 

The necessary outfit consists of a boiler, engine, derrick or rig, 
crown block, tools and accessories, sand line and reel, and drilling 
cable. 

The boilers and engines used vary considerably in different 
fields. The boilers used in the Mid-continent fields are practically 
all horizontal tube boilers of the locomotive type. Both boilers and 
engines are of portable size, and are moved from one location to 
another as the wells are finished. 
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The rig consists of the derrick proper, and the necessary 

foundations, wheels, the samson post, waliting beam, and pitman. 

A side elevation of a 

standard rig is shown in 

fig. 24. 

The derrick generally 
used in the Mid-continent 
field is 84 feet high. 

The tools in common use 
consist of the rope socket, 
drilling jars, drill stem, 
and bit, which are all joined 
together by box and pin 
screws. Together the tools 
are known as a "string." 
The rope socket (fig. 25) 
has an opening from the 
top to the side. The open- 
ing at the top is cylindrical 
and of the size of the rope 
or cable to be used. The 
one on the side is elliptical 
and somewhat larger. To 
attach the socket, the end 
of the rope is passed into 
the cylindrical opening and 
on out of the larger ellipti- 
cal opening. Then the cable 
is unraveled for a distance 
of several inches from the 
end and moire material is 
skillfully plaited between 
the strands of the cable thus increasing the diameter of the end so 
that it is firmly held in the opening through the rope socket. 




— Roi>e sncket for wire cable. 

Devices other than the one just described are used but they 
are all similar. A socket for wire cable is shown in fig. 26. 

The jars (fig. 28) are interlocking links or reins. In drilling 
they slip down over each other a short distance as the blow is de- 
livered and, as the tools are lifted, the upper strikes the lower with 
a sharp blow which will loosen the tools from the bottom of the 
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hole. The jars are very valuable in preventing the breaking of the 
cable by the bit becoming fast in the rock which is being pene- 
trated. 

The stem (fig. 27) is simply a cylindrical bar which gives 
weight to the string. 

The bit (fig. 29) is a very heavy piece of steel with the 
bottom end shaped and sharpened to make it an effective cut- 
ting tool. Channels on the side form a passage upward for 
the cut-up rock material which is churned up with the water 
which is kept in the hole while drilling is going on. 

An additional tool which is sometimes used is the 
sinker bar which is similar to the stem but only about 
one-third as long. When used it is usually placed be- 
tween the rope socket and the jars. 

Although not a part of the ordinary "string" of 
tools, the under-reamer (fig. 30) is much 
used in the Mid-continent fields, and may 
be used as a part of a "string." It consists 
of a section similar to a portion of drill 
stem but hollow for part of its length and 
containing a spring which opens a pair of 
"knives" or lugs with which the instrument 
is provided. These are closed when the 
reamer is passed through the casing but 
open below it. They cut away the walls of 
the hole making it of slightly larger dia- 
meter than that of the bit so that the cas- 
ing may be carried to greater depth. 

The pulverized material is removed by 
a bailer (fig. 31) which is a shallow cy- 
linder with a valve at the bottom. The 
bailer is lowered into the hole, after the 
string of tools is removed, and is churned 
'stem. 'jBra. "biT SO that the pulverized rock is mixed up 
with the water in the hole, and the mixture 
is forced up into the bailer through the valve. When the bailer is 
lifted the valve closes and the filled boiler is elevated to the surface. 
It is emptied by up-ending it or by resting the bottom projection 
of the vajve on a solid object, such as a board, which opens the valve 
and lets the contents of the bailer escape. The bailer is handled by 
means of a light cable, the sand line, which is wound on a reel known 
as the sand reel. 

Accidents such as the breaking of the drilling cable or the 
sand line, or the collapse of the walls of the hole or of the casing 
are common in drilling and many varieties of fishing tools are 
used to recover the string of tools or the bailer when they are lost 
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^H in the hole. These 

J^B tools are often made 

j^^H especially for the sll- 

V^H uation in which the 

I^H tools stand in the hole 

I^^ but certain standard 

I I typea are used in al- 

I ^J most every fishing op- 

' ^B. eration. For removing 

the string of tools, dif- 
ferent forms of sock- 
feets which slip down 
over the rope socket 
of the lost string and 
take a firm hold by 
means of slips or a flV 
friction held are used. iWi 
The jar knocker or J4, 
bumper (fig. 32). is ^1^) 
used to loosen the y\.j_ ;ii. 
tools when they have n:>iu-j. 
become caught under 
the casing. The spud (fig. 33) 
is used to loosen the material 
around the tools when they are ,... , .... 
caught in a cave in. The jur kin>^k.> 
swedge (fig. 34) is forced <"■ b"'up<-i 
n-nitJi-r, through casing which has col- ng. 33. 

lapsed to restore it to its original diam- '^P'"'- 
eter and is also passed through new strings of casing to 
injure that they are of the proper diameter to permit the free pas- 
sage of the bit. 

Other accessory tools are the casing-cutter (fig. 35) and cas- 
ing-perforator (fig. 36.) The casing-cutter is lowered into the cas- 
ing on a string of tubing to the point where the casing is to be cut 
Then a wedge is forced down into the cutter body which forces the 
knives out against the casing which is cut by rotating the tubing 
with the cutter. The perforator has perforating points which are 
held back from the casing until the proper point is reached when 
they are released by a spring arrangement. The casing can then 
be perforated by raising and lowering the perforator. 

The rope spear (fig. 37) is used to grapple for cable or sand 
line which has been lost in the hole. 

All the tools and accessories described above are made in various 
sizes to fit the different sizes of casing used in drilling. Where 
drilling is carried to considerable depths and several sizes of casing 
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are used, it is necessary to have four or five com- 
plete strings of drilling tools and sets of acces- 
sory tools. 

In drilling, power is communicated to the 
band wheel by a belt from the engine. The bull 
wheels, on which the drilling cable is coiled are 
driven -by a rope pull from a pulley on the band 
wheel shaft. When drilling is under way, the 
operation may be described as follows: 

The tools are suspended over the hole by the 
cable which passes upward over a pulley in the 
crown block and down to the bull-wheels. The 
bull-wheels are disconnected from the drive by 
throwing off the rope. A heavy brake-band 
Fi«. 34. passes over one of the bull-wheels, and is fast- 
Swedge. ened to the floor of the derrick behind the 
wheels and to a lever which is fastened to the 
Boor in front of the wheel. On releasing this lever, the bull- 
wheels are revolved by the weight of .the tools which fall p., ^ 
down the hole very rapidly. When they have reached the caVing 
proper position for drilling, the brake-band is tightened by perforator. 
means of the lever which is chained down to the floor. Then 
the pitman of the walking-beam is fastened on the wrist-pin 
of the band-wheel, the cable is secured in the clamp of the 
temper-screw, a few feet of slack cable are run off from the 
bull-wheels and. the engine started. Each revolution of the 
band-wheel raises and lowers the tools in the hole, and the 
bit striking the rock at the bottom, cuts it away. The bit is 
kept hitting on the bottom by letting down the temper 
screw. The tools are rotated by the driller turning the 
cable by means of a short lever. After the 
temper-screw is let out to its limit, the engine is 
stopped, the slack taken up by turning the bull- 
wheels so that the weight of the tools is on the 
crown block, the brake tightened, the rope-drive 
thrown on, the temper-screw clamp released, the 
pitman taken off the wrist-pin and set down on 
the floor, which throws the inner end of the 
walking-beam upward and out of the way, the 
temper-screw is hooked back out of the way. 
Then the engine is started and the tools elevated 
from the hole. After they have cleared the casing 
they are hooked back and out of the way. The 
bailer is lowered to the bottom of the hole and 
**chumed" on the sand-line in order to fill it 
completely with the water and cuttings and is Rope spear 



Fig. 35. 
Casing 
cutter. 
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then removed and emptied. The bailer is run often enough to clear 
the cuttings from the bottom of the hole and then some water is 
poured down the hole and the tools run down as before. 

Barring accidents and the running of new strings of casing, 
these operations are 
repeated monotonous- 
ly until the well is to 
the required depth. 

It is frequently nec- 
es,sary to remove the 
bit from the stem and 
replace it by one 
which has been fresh- 
ly dressed or sharp- 
ened. The bit is loos- 
ened by powerful 
wrenches, operated by 
a lever on the derrick 
floor, and can then be 
removed by hand and 
the new bit put on 
while the hole is be- 
ing baled. The joint 
is tightened by the big 
wrenches before the 
tools are lowered. 

Portable Oufits — 
For drilling to moder- 
ate depths, say to 1,- 
500 feet or less, port- 
able drilling rigs 
mounted on wheels 
are used extensively. 
The method of drill- 
ing does not differ 
materially from that 
used with the Stand- 
ard rig. A portable 
drilling tutfit is 
shown in fig. 38, 
which shows practi- 
cally all the details. 
These outfits are com- 
monly known as 
"Star" rigs in the 
Kansas and Oklahoma 
fields. 
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Casing — Casing of several different sizes is used in drilling by 
the cable-tool system. Drilling can not be carried on successfully 
with much water in the hole, and, in addition, there is danger of 
forcing back any oil in the strata penetrated if the hole is full of 
water. Therefore it is necessary to case off the water sands as they 
are penetrated. Also, in drilling in very soft formations there is 
constant danger of the walls of the hole caving, and, to prevent this, 
the casing must follow the drill closely. 

The number of strings of casing used in a well depends upon the 
depth, the number of water horizons and the nature of the forma- 
tions. A well deeper than 2,000 feet may use several strings of cas- 
ing. The conductor may be 13 or 16 inches in diameter, the next 
string is usually 12i^ inches, the next 10 inches; the next 8i| 
inches; the next 6% inches; and the next 5-'^ inches. In some 
wells, a 4-inch casing is used. 

In most cases, the outer strings of casing are pulled after the 
well is completed and may be used again. If the well is a failure, all 
the casing may be pulled. Very often the casing becomes ''frozen" ; 
I. «., the material outside it settles so tightly that the whole string of 
casing cannot be moved. In this condition the casing may be cut 
hy the casing-cutter or shot in two by a small charge of nitro- 
ijycerine and the upper portion cf it recovered. 

The casing is handled by means of a cable passing over a pulley 
in the crown block in the same way as the tool cable or the sand 
line. The casing is supported in the hole by means of a clamp 'vhich 
is fastened under the collar of the casing. A clamp is shown in fig. 
39. Another form of clamp has two bails or handles and is u.sed 
in elevating or lowering the casing. This form of clamp is known 
as an elevator. 

Packing — The shutting off of water is a ver>' 
important feature of drilling by the cable-tool 
system. To render the joint between the can- 
ing and the surrounding rock wat«;r-tight, park- 
Fitr. rs»- — racing ers are used. The original packers were leather 
Hmiiii. bags filled with flax-seed which were packed 

around the casing just above the water .sand. The 
swelling of the seed forms a water-tight joint. Pat^^nt packer- are 
used which generally depend on the expansion of rubf^^rr cylindern in 
a similar way. The cashing may be cemented into the n.ck, if it in 
not desired to pull the ca.sing later. 

Hydraulic fiotar »/ Sf/affff/, 

In very soft and uncon?vj]ida*ed rf*i:kn, it l-i irripv^i-ible to carry 
on drilling operations advantageously with the cable-tool «y-^tem on 
account of the constant caving rf the wall-^ of th" hoi". In - Jch 
localities, the hydraulic ro*ary '^,y**^zrn ia uj-ed. 
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The rotary equipment uses the same type of boiler, engine and 
derrick as the cable-tool system. The derrick is usually taller and, 
generally, is not built so strongly. 

Drilling is accomplished by a bit at the end of a drilling stem, 
which is composed of lengths of pipe screwed together. The top 



?/.^^*^f 







Fig. 40,— Rotary. 

length of pipe is square, the remainder is round. The drilling sten 
is removed to set casing and to sharpen or change bits. The re 
moval is accomplished rapidly, the stem being separated inb 
sections of four or five pipe lengths, and stood back in the derrick^ 
The drilling stem and bit is rotated by means of a rotary whtcfci 
is shown in fig. 40. It consists simply of a rotating table centered 
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the hole and driven by a chain drive. The 
section of the drill stem is clamped into the 

?he walls of the hole are kept from caving by 

I of circulating mud, which is forced by 

B through a swivel at the top of the drill stem, 

through the stem, and back on the outside of 

Item. The circulating mud "plasters up" the 

Is of the hole so that they will stand while the 

ling stem is being removed and the casing set. 

the mud comes back to the surface it is led 

^ through a flume, where the sand and 

^K coarse cuttings settle, back into the mud 

^b pit whence it is again pumped through 

^^k the hole. 

^^M The ordinary or fish-tail bit (fig. 41) 

^^M can make very rapid progress in uncon- 
^^M solidated rocks but is valueless for drill- 
^^M ing in hard rock. For the latter purpose. 
P^l three different types of bits have been de- 
veloped. The drag or admantine bit (fig. 
*^- 42) has the drilling points turned in the 
jj"' opposite direction from those of the fi.sh- 

tail bit. Admantine or chilled shot is ' '~ '' " 

ni into the hole and the bit dragging this over the rock.s wears 
By. The Sharpe-Hughes bit (figs. 43 and 44) consists of two 
ing cones which have many cutting edges. The core-barrel is 
n in fig. 45, which is self-explanatory. Chilled shot are used 
te cutting agent as with the drag-bit. 

Casing is handled as in the cable-tool system but 
only one or two strings are needed in most wells. 



Combinatiij 



■ Si/str, 



In regions where 
the drilling must pen- 
e t r a t e considerable 
thickness of both very 
hard and very soft 
rocks, a combination 
of both the cable-tool 
and the rotary sys- 
tems is used. The der- 
rick is constructed so 
as to accommodate the 
tools and equipment 
for both methods. 
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Hydrauhlc Circulating System. 

Recently the principle of the circulating mud column has been 

applied to the cable-tool system. The mud is pumped through a 

hose and a circulating head, down through the casing and returns 

on the outside of the casing. The casing must follow the bit quite 

closely in order to give the mud column 

force enough to wash out the cuttings and 

this makes drilling by this process verj' 

slow. 

ProduftioH. 

After oil has been found in a well, 
the production is a very simple matter. 
The well may flow naturally, in which case 
all that is necessary is to provide the 
proper flow lines and tankage. 

Most wells do not have suflicient pre^^- 
sure to flow and must be pumped. A string 
of tubing, two or three inches in diameter. 
with the pump barrel at the bottom is 
lowered into the well and anchored at the 
surface. Rods passing through the tub- 
ing operate the punips. The rods are ac- 
tuated by the walking beams of the drill- 
ing rig in newly finished wells, and by 
pumping jacks for the older wells after a 
sufficient number have been completed to 
make the installation of a pumping power 
advisable. A pumping jack is shown in 
fig. 46, and its action is apparent from the 
figure. 

Where several wells are to be pumped 
in a small area, a pumping power is in- 
stalled. These powers are of several dif- 
ferent types. The most common type con- 
sists of a horizontal wheel driven by a belt 
from a gas or gasoline engine. Eccentrics 
below the wheel give an oscillatory motion 
to the pulls attached to them and .so oper- 
ate the pumping jacks. The jacks are 
connected to the powers by means of 
jointed rods of iron or steel, known as 
sucker rods. These are held off the ground 
by posts which carry them in straight lines 
between the power and the jack. The tops 
of the posts are cut into a V in which the 
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rods rest. The use of the angle irons, similar to a jack, but op- 
erating in a horizontal plane, makes it possible to pump wells sit- 
uated in all directions from the power. 




The production of oil wells may be increased by "shooting", 
which consists of the explosion of a charge of nitro-glycerine in the 
producing sands. The nitro-glycerine is carefully lowered into the 
wells in cylindrical cans. The charge is exploded by dropping a 
weight upon it or by a fuse. The amount of nitro-glycerine variea 
greatly with conditions ranging from 10 to 200 quarts or even more. 
Considerable care must be used in placing the charge since there is 
danger of shattering the rock above the sand and allowing water 
to "drown out" the oil, or else caving the hole. The casing is us- 
ually pulled up several feet before the shot is fired to avoid injur- 
ing it. 

The action of the nitro-glycerine is to shatter the oil sand so 
that larger migration channels are opened in it and the oil can dow 
more rapidly into the well. Shooting is most valuable In hird, close- 
grained oil sands. 

Old wells whose production has become very low may often be 
"brought back" by cleaning out. The pores in the oil sand become 
clogged with mud or by the deposition of salts from solution, or by 
deposition of parafline from the oil itself. The deposition of par- 
aOine is probably the greatest cause of the clogging of the sand. It 
may be removed by the action of steam forced into the well. A 
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small charge of nitro-glycerine also has the effect of clearing the 
sand, probably as much on account of the heat developed by the 
explosion as by its shattering action on the oil sand. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE GEOLOGY OF THE MID-CONTINENT FIELDS. 

The Mid-continent oil and gas fields, as considered in this book 
include all oil and gas developments in Kansas and Oklahoma, these 
in Texas— with the exception of the salt dome fields of the Gulf 
Coast — and the fields of the Sabine uplift in northwestern Louisiana. 

GENERAL GEOLOGIC FEATURES OF THE MID-CONTINENT 

FIELDS. 

The rocks of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas are predominantly 
sedimentary. Igneous rocks in quantity are known only in a buried 
granite ridge in Kansas; in the Arbuckle and Wichita mountains in 
Oklahoma ; in the Llano-Burnet mountains in central Texas, in trans- 
Pecos Texas, and in small isolated areas in south-central Texas. 

The most striking feature of the areal geology of the three 
states is the broad belt of Pennsylvanian and Permian rocks, which 
occupies the eastern two-thirds of Kansas, nearly all of Oklahoma, 
and extends in a broad belt through central Texas to within a com- 
paratively short distance of the Rio Grande. These Pennsylvanian 
and Permian rocks have in general a westward dip, which varies 
from about 20 feet to about 100 feet to the mile along the eastern 
margin of their outcrop. This dip decreases to the west until the 
beds are flat, and in the extreme western part of the Permian out- 
crop the beds have a gentle east dip. In other words, the Penn- 
sylvanian-Permian rocks occupy a broad geo-syncline between the 
Ozark and Ouachita mountains (and possibly a third system of 
buried mountains farther to the south) on the east, and the Rocky 
mountains on the west. The Ozark, Ouachita, Arbuckle, Wichita 
and Llano-Burnet mountains bring older rocks to the surface, on 
the margin of or within the Pennsylvanian-Permian area. To the 
southeast and south of the Pennsylvanian-Permian area is a broad 
belt of younger formations ranging from Comanchean to Recent in 
age, which dip to thp southeast at a rate of about 20 feet to the mile. 
To the west and northwest is another belt of Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary rocks, which were derived from the Rocky Mountains and, in 
general, dip eastwardly away from the mountains. Trans-Pecos, 
Texas belongs to the Cordilleran (Rocky Mountain) geologic province 
and the geologic conditions vary widely from those in the remainder 

[59] 
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of the area. Up to the present, only the Pennsylvanian -Permian and 
Cretaceous areas are important in oil and gas production (except for 
the dome fields) which are not considered in this book), but the 
geology of the whole area of the three states is given in some detail 
in the following pages. 



GEOLOGY OF KANSAS. 

The surface rocks of Kansas are all of sedimentary origin. Ig- 
neous rocks of probable pre-Cambrian age are known in a buried 
ridge, which extends east of north from northern Butler county to 
and beyond the Nebraska state line. 

Somewhat more than one-third of the area of the state, the 
eastern portion, is occupied by the outcrop of Pennsylvanian and 
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Permian rocks which dip very gently west and northwest. The 
western portion Is underlain by rocks of Cretaceous and Tertiary age 
which lie very nearly flat but have a slight dip away from the 
Rocky mountains. The areal geology is shown in the accompanying 
sketch map (fig. 47) and also on the general map (PI. I.) 

The following table summarizes the stratigraphy of Kansas: 

1 Iti'ci'iit — AI1i:vliim, siiiid duiipif. 
■|l'li'Utoriiic — ciiiciil tloiMBlis 111 noFtli^agtera 
1_ imrt ot state, 

NniMaiUMiTv. 

("I'llin-Tde 



I. , 



IMi,. 



{"-»■ 



ive1«, sands and cla)-». 
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'SO zoic 



Cretaceous 



irXCOXFOUMITY. 
rMoutnna Pitrre shale. 

{Niobrara — Limestone and chalk. 
Benton — shale. 
.Dakota Dakota — sandstone. 



Colorado 



Couianchean 

( rx)wer Cre- 
I taceous) 



IXCOXFORMITY. 

Washita' 



r Kiowa — shale. 
Clieyenne — sandstone. 



Permian 



ileozolc 



UXCOXFOUMITY. 



r,. 



imarron 
(Red Beds) 
Series 



J 



nijr Blue 
Series 



, Missouri 






(ireer — ^j^ypsum and red shale. 
W(KMlward — red shales and sand- 
stones. 
Cave Creek — gypsum and red shale. 
Knid — red sliales. 
Wellington — blue shales. 

Abilene conglomerate. 

Pearl sliale. 
Marion ] Merington limestone. 

Enterprise sliale. 
^Luta limestone. 

Winfield limestone. 

Doyle sliale. 

Fort Riley limestone. 
Chase \ Florence flint. 

Matfield shale. 

Wreford limestone. 

Garrison shale. 



[Coiin- 

jcil 

i^^irove 



fWab.MUu- 
see 



Shawneo 



Douglas 



L 



r 

( 'ot ton wood 1 i mestone. 
^Esk ridge shale. 
Xeva limestone. 
Elmdale .shale 
American limestone. 
Admire shale. 
Emix)ria limestone. 
Willard shale. 
Hurllngame limestone. 

Sf-rautou shale. 
FFoward limestone. 
Severy shale. 
Topeka 1 1 mesrone. 
(^•llllouu shale. 
Deer Creek limestone. 
Terumseh shale. 
Lecompton limestone. 
LKanwaka .shale.* 

rOread limestime. 
r.awreufe shale, 
latan limestone. 
Western shale. 
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■ PtMUl- 

I sylva- 
iihin 



Ionising 



K;iiis:is 



StMiiton limestone. 
VilaH shale. 
Plattsburg limestone. 
Fjine shiile. 

f;Iola limestoue. 
Chan lite shaio. 
L>runi Mniecitone. 
<''lierryvnle shale. 
WInterset linieHtone. 
<;aleshurg shale. 
Bethany Falls limestone. 
La (lore shale. 
Ilertha limestone. 






Manuji 
ton 



rrieasanton shale. 

Coffeyvllle limestone. 

Walnnt sliale. 
J .Mtamont limestone. 
I Bandera shale. 

I 

Pawnee limestone. 

1-ahette shale. 

Fort Srott limestone. 



I 



' (lu'inkt't. slnles, samlstones and ; oal, 

rNCoNFuKMITV. 
Mississippian I^M.ne rhfTi - in I'Xtrrnn* soulheasrern cnrner of state. 

I XCO.VFOKMJTV. 



< »ril«)\iciaii "1 
r;iinl»ri;iii J 



1 »n IhH dUlrrop. 



I XCUXFOK.MITV. 
rrtJ-(':nnI>rijHl - I>n(»sui»l ollt<Tnl». 

A very brief discussion of the formations, from the lowest up- 
wards, f ollow\«? : 

PRE-CAMBRIAN ROCKS. 

The pre-Cambrian rocks certainly underly the whole state but 
do not outcrop within its boundaries. However, they come within a 
few hundred feet of the surface in a buried ridge which extends east 
of north from northern Butler county, through Marion, Chase, Mor- 
ris, Wabaunsee, Riley, Pottawatomie and Nemaha counties and into 
Pawnee county, Nebraska. 

This granite ridge is extremely important from the standpoint 
of oil and gas production since it produces a pronounced structure 
w^hich was considered as being very favorable for production until 
it was discovered that the granite came unexpectedly near the sur- 
face and cut out the possibly productive sands. 

The rocks immediately above the granite appear, from well cut- 
tings to be unaltered Pennsylvanian sediments so the granite seems 
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to represent an old land mass, which was submerged only in late 
Pennsylvanian times. The surface of the granite plunges off very 
rapidly to the east of the ridge but to the west the descent is much 
more gentle, since granite has been encountered in a well a consider- 
able distance west of the ridge. Along the ridge the surface of the 
granite is very uneven, and the elevations of the top of the granite 
in wells a short distance apart vary by hundreds of feet. The ma- 
terials of the "ridge" are those in general of typical red granite.. 
Quartz porphyry and chlorite schist have also been identified. 

The following list gives some of the locations where granite has 
been encountered and the depths to the granite : 

Zeaiiflale Soc. 27. T. KKS. U. J)K. 9ns f H»t 

Zeandale Soc. L»(>. T. lOS. R. DK. 1)45 fwt 

Elmdale . StM*. :U. T. 19S. K. 7E. 1.707 ftM»t 

pnmdale Sec L>. T. "JOS. K. 7E. l..S7(> feet 

Webaunse3 See. 1. T. IIS. K. OK. 1.170 feet 

Onapra Si^'. ;^4. T. OS. U. UK. Lorj") feet 

Couiieil Grove See. 34. T. 17S. R. 7K. 2.500 feet 

Council (Jrove See. 24. T. loS. R. 7E. 2.r>i:j feet 

Wam^ff.) See. 12. T. lOS, R. lOK. 2.800 f(M«t (alMmt) 

Burns Sec. 24. T. 2aS. R. 5K. 2.32(J feet 

Alto Vi.sta Sec. 0. T. 13S. R. 8E.. 2.120 feet 

Seneca See. ?A. T. 2S. R. 12E, 5S<; fe(»t 

Winkler Sec. 2. T. 7S. R. 5E, 2.520 feet 

The presence of granite so near the surface condemns much ter- 
ritory from the standpoint of production of oil and gas. The uncer- 
tainty as to the depth of the granite in most places on the west side 
of the "ridge" and the probability of the lower Pennsylvanian sands 
being absent makes prospecting in this area hazardous, except near 
the southern end of the ridge. On the east side of the ridge there 
is a better chance for production since the slope of the granite sur- 
face is much more rapid and the lower Pennsylvanian sands are 
probably present. 

LOWER PALEOZOIC ROCKS. 

The Cambrian and Ordovician rocks at their outcrop in south- 
central Missouri and in Arkansas are 2,000-2,500 feet thick and they 
dip back northwestward under the Kansas area. However, they thin 
considerably to the northwest, since nowhere in southeastern Kansas 
or the adjacent portion of Oklahoma is the section between the 
Mississippian and the granite, as shown by well-logs, more than 
1,000 feet and it is usually much less. It is impossible to state which 
part of the exposed section is represented by the buried rocks in 
southeastern Kansas. These rocks are almost certainly absent over 
the granite "ridge" area and their presence to the west has not been 
proven. 

Silurian and Devonian rocks are not present so far as is known. 
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MISSISSIPPIAN SYSTEM. 

A small area in the southeastern 
corner of the state is underlain by 
the Boone chert of Mississippian age. 
This formation is the "Mississippi 
lime" of the drillers and is important 
as being the lower limit of oil pro- 
duction. Some gas is obtained from 
the formation in Chautauqua county. 
The Boone does not extend over the 
granite "ridge" and its extension to 
the west is problematic. 

PENNSYLVANIAN SYSTEM. 

The rocks of the Pennsylvanian 
system are the most important in 
connection with oil and gas since 
nearly all the accumulations occur in 
this system which also outcrop over 
most of the productive area. On this 
account the different members are 
noted individually, and their charac- 
ter, thickness and extent are given in 
summarized form. The nomenclature 
of Bulletin 3 of the State Geological 
Survey of Kansas is used throughout 
and the information given ia sum- 
marized from that report. The clas- 
sification generally adopted for the 
Pennsylvanian of Kansas is shdwn in 
the table on a preceding page and 
need not be repeated here. The for- 
mations and members are considered 
from the lowest upwards. 

Des Moinea Group. 

The Des Moines group outcrops in 
a belt in southeastern Kansas, ex- 
tending from Montgomery county 
northeastward through Labette, 
Cherokee, Neosho, Crawford, Bour- 
bon and Linn counties. Its thick- 
ness varies from place to place, but, 
as a rule, i.s from 600 to SOO.feet. It 
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is divided into two formations, the Cherokee shale and the 
Marmaton formations. A diagrammatic section of these formations 
is shown in fig. 48. 

Cherokee SA^Ue— The Cherokee shale consists of a thickness of 
400 to 500 feet of shale, with irregular sandstone beds, a few thin 
limestones and thin coals. The sandstones of this formation are the 
source of most of the oil and gas in southeastern Kansas, and north- 
eastern Oklahoma. The most important sand (or sand horizon) is 
known as the Bartlesville and has a wide extent. 

MamuUon Formation — ^The Marmaton formation consists of al- 
ternating limestones and shales with minor amounts of sandstone 
associated with the shales. The limestones are persistent for long 
distances and they, as well as the intervening shales, are recognized 
as distinct members. 

Fort Scott limestone : consists of a lower limestone 5 to 18 
feet thick, a shale 7 to 8 feet thick, and an upper limestone 10 
to 12 feet thick ; total average thickness about 30 feet ; outcrops 
in narrow belt from Chetopa northeastward to near Fort Scott. 

Labette shale : consists of clay shale and sandy shale grad- 
ing into clayey sandstone, ranging in thickness from 20 to 60 
feet ; thickens to south. 

Pawnee limestone: consists of massive, fine-grained lime- 
stone; average thickness about 45 feet, outcrops in escarpment 
from west of Chetopa northeastward to near Fulton. 

Bandera shale: consists of clay shale, grading locally into 
sandy shale and sandstone and thin coal ; thickness from 60 to 
120 feet, thinning southward into Oklahoma, where it pinches 
out near Oologah ; outcrops in belt 3 to 8 miles wide ; probably 
contains Peru oil and gas sand. 

Altamont limestone: consists of hard, massive siliceous 
limestone; thickness from 3 or 4 to 10 feet, thickening south- 
ward into Oklahoma. 

Walnut shale : consists principally of clay shale with very 
little sand; thickness about 70 feet; width of outcrop 1 to 8 
miles. 

CoffeyviUe limestone: thin, persistent limestone, 8 to 10 
feet thick in vicinity of CoffeyviUe, thickens to north. 

Pleasanton shale: consists of shales, with sandstones and 
some thin, discontinuous limestones; average thickness about 
120 feet; probably contains producing oil sands in Paola and 
Rantoul fields. 

Missouri Group. 

The Missouri group is differentiated from the underlying Des 
Moines group by the presence of more limestone, less sandstone and 
less coal, and by faunal differences. Locally the two groups are sep- 
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arated by an unconformity. The individual beds of the Missouri 
group are more persistent and, as a rule, more uniform in thickness 
than those of the Des Moines. The group outcrops in a broad belt 
west of the Des Moines group. The west boundary extends nearly 
southward from Marshall county to Cowley county. The total thick- 
ness in the central part of the state is about 2,000 feet, in the south- 
eastern part about 1,500. These rocks thin underground to the west. 
The group is divided into five formations, the Kansas City, Lansing. 
Douglas, Shawnee and Wabaunsee. 

Kansas City Formation — ^The Kansas City formation outcrops as 
an irregular but well-defined belt, trending west of south from Kan- 
sas City to Montgomery county and on into Oklahoma. The thick- 
ness varies from 200 to more than 300 feet. The columnar section 
of the formation is shown in fig. 49. The formation consists princi- 
pally of limestone and is divided into five limestones with four shale 
members as follows : 

Hertha limestone: (Erroneously called Bethany Falls lime- 
stone in early Kansas reports) consists of thick-bedded gray, 
crystalline limestone; thickness 22 feet at Uniontown, thinning 
to south and disappearing near Mound Valley ; forms pronounced 
scarp above Pleasanton shale flat. 

Ladore shale : consists of clayey or sandy shale grading lo- 
cally into shaley sandstone or limestone ; varies in thickness from 

3 feet at Kansas City to 40 feet or more near the Oklahoma 
line; in south part of outcrop rests directly on Pleasanton shale. 

Bethany Falls limestone: consists of two beds, the lower 
thick-bedded, locally oolitic in the northern part of its outcrop, 
non-fossiliferous limestone; the upper, thin-bedded fossilirerous 
limestone; thickness 22 or 23 feet at Kansas City, thinning to 

4 feet at Mound Valley and disappearing farther south. 

Galesburg shale : consists of clay shale locally grading into 
sandy or bituminous shale ; thickness 5 or 6 feet at Kansas City, 
thickening southward to 60 feet in northwestern Labette county. 

Winterset limestone: (Formerly called Dennis limestone), 
consists of blue, thin-bedded limestone with buff shale partings, 
with much dark-colored chert in upper part ; thickness about 30 
feet. 

Cherry vale shale: consists of clay or limey shale with thin 
lenticular limestones; thickness 125 feet near south line of state 
decreasing northward to about 25 feet. 

Drum limestone: consists of oolitic limestone; varies greatly 
in thickness, from a very few feet to 80 feet. 

Chdnute shale : consists generally of clay shale, but locally is 
represented almost entirely by sandstone, while in other places 
considerable limestone occurs in the formation ; some workable 
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coals and other thin seams are 
present; thickness in south part of 
state about 100 feet, thinning 
northward to about 25 feet at Kan- 
sas City. 

lola limestone : consists of 
light gray somewhat crystalline, 
massive limestone; thickness be- 
tween Ida and Kansas C^ty, 30 to 
40 feet, but thinning and disap- 
pearing to the southwest and 
northeast. 

Lansing Formation — The Lansing 
formation is separated from the Kan- 
sas City formation below by a marked 
faunal break and from the Douglas for- 
mation above on account of lithologic 
differences. The outcrop is a rather 
narrow belt extending from the vicinity 
of Sedan, Chautauqua county, northeast 
to the vicinity of Leavenworth. The 
thickness of the formation is about 140 
feet in the north part of its outcrop 
and somewhat less toward the south. 
The Lansing formation consists of three 
shale and two limestone members. The 
columnar section is shown in fig. 49. 
Lane shale : consists princi- 
pally of clay shale, more sandy to- 
ward the top; average thickness 
about 30 to 60 feet but increasing 
to 150 feet to the south. 

PtattsbUrg limestone: (Called 
Allen limestone in early Kansas 
reports) generally consists of mas- 
sive, crystalline, foasiliferous lime- 
stone, breaking rapidly into small 
angular fragments and containing 
considerable chert in the upper 
part; thickness varying from 4 or 
5 to 75 or 80 feet in different 
parts of its outcrop and disappear- 
ing in Oklahoma and Missouri. 
Vilas shale : consists of clay 
and sandy shale showing a thick- 
ness of 125 feet at Vilas but 
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thinning rapidly to the northeast and southwest to about 5 feet 
in northwestern Missouri and at Neodesha. 

Stanton limestone : consists of massive limestone beds sei>- 
arated by thin, slaty beds with a total thickness varying be- 
tween 20 and 40 feet.. The Stanton with the underlying Platts- 
burg forms a pronounced escarpment extending from near 
Caney northeastward through Neodesha, Altoona and Benedict 
and on into Missouri. 

Douglas Formation — The Douglas formation consists principally 
of shale with an important limestone member at the top and a thin 
limestone near the middle. The thickness of the formation varies 
from about 350 to 550 feet, the average being about 425 feet. The 
columnar section is shown in fig. 49. The formation includes four 
members. 

Weston shale : consists of sandy and clay shale with a thick- 
ness of 60 to 100 feet. 

latan limestone: (Called Kickapoo limestone in early Kan- 
sas reports) consists of thin and irregularly bedded to massive 
limestone, 15 feet thick in Doniphan county, but much thinner 
to the south. 

Lawrence shale : consists of clay shale with much sandstone, 
and thin limestones and coal seams, 150 to 300 feet thick; it 
thickens and is nearly all sandstone in the southern part of its 
outcrop. 

Oread limestone: consists of three limestones and two 
shales. The lower limestone is massively bedded, buff to gray 
in color, and 8 to 12 feet thick; the lower shale is blue or drab 
and 20 to 60 feet thick ; the middle limestone is less than 3 feet 
thick but is quite persistent; the upper shale is blue gray to 
black, bituminous, and 6 to 15 feet thick ; the upper limestone 
is a thin-bedded, cherty, buff limestone 10 to 26 feet tliick. The 
whole formation varies from about 50 to 70 feet in thickness. 
The Oread forms a pronounced escarpment aboVie the soft shales 
underneath. 

Sliawnee Formation — The Shawnee formation consists of alter- 
nating shales and limestones with the shales forming three-fourths 
or more of the formation. The total thickness is from 400 to 500 
feet. The columnar section is shown in fig. 50. Nine members, five 
shales and four limestones are recognized. 

Kamvaka shale : consists of clay shale and sandstone, with 
some thin seams of coal. The formation thickens and is more 
sandy to the south and has been called the Elgin sandstone near 
the Kansas-Oklahoma state line. The formation varies in thick- 
ness from 50 to 140 feet. 

Lecompton limestone: consists of thin limestone beds with 
shale partings having a total thickness of 15 to 30 feet. 
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Tecumxeh shale : consists of 
sandy shale and shaly sandstone, 40 
to 70 feet thick. 

Deer Creek limestone: consists 
of three thin limestone beds separ- 
ated by shales, with a total thick- 
ness of 20 to 30 feet. 

Calhoun shale: consists princi- 
pally of blue-gray shale with some 
thin blue limestones; thickness about 
60 feet. 

Topeka limestone : consists of 
blue and buff limestone with inter- 
bedded shales all weathering to 
buff, total thickness 20 to 25 feet; 
does not form strong escarpment. 

Severy shale: consists princi- 
pally of clay shale, but is locally 
quite sandy and contains some thin 
coal beds; total thickness 40 to 60 
feet. 

Howard limestone : consists of 
two limestone beds separated by I 
to 2 feet of shale ; total thickness 3 
to 7 feet. 

Seranton shale: consists of clay 
shale with sandy shale and sand- 
stone; thickness, 160 to 200 feet. 

Wabaunsee Formation — The Wa- 
baunsee formation consists of eight mem- 
bers, four limestone and four shales. 
The total thickness is about 500 feet. 
The columnar section is shown in fig. 50. 

Burlingame limestone : consists 
of two massive limestone beds sep- 
arated by a thin shale; total thick- 
ness 7 to 12 feet. 

WilUtrd shale: consists of blue 
and yellow shale with thin friable 
limestones ; thickness 45 to 55 feet. 

Emporia limestone : consists of 
two hanl, blue limestones separated 
by about 4 feet of shale; total thick- 
ness about 9 feet. 

Admire shale : consists of a sue- 
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cession of shales and sandstones with 
some thin limestones; total thickness 
about 300 feet. 

Americus limestone: consists of a 
sinsfle bed of limestone about 9 feet 
thick. 

Elmdale shale: consists of varie- 
S^ated shales with thin limestones ; 
thickness about 130 feet. 

Neva limestone : consists of two 
beds of massive bluish gray limestone, 
each about 4 feet thick separated by 4 
feet of shale. The formation thins to 
the north, and thickens and grrades 
into sandstone in Oklahoma. 

Eskridge shale: consists of green, 
brown and yellow shale about 30 feet 
thick. 

PERMIAN SYSTEM. 

The Permian system in Kansas out- 
crops in a triangular area with its apex to 
the north, west of the Pennsylvanian area. 
The rocks lie conformably on the Pennsyl- 
vanian below and pass unconformably under 
Comanchean and Cretaceous rocks to the 
west. The system is divided into two dis- 
tinct eroups: (1) the lower or Big Blue 
group, consisting of marine limestones and 
.„„ shales generally similar to those of the un- 
derlying Pennsylvanian ; but with the lime- 
stones more cherty and the shales generally 
less bituminous; (2) and the upper or Cim- 
„ arron group consisting of principally non- 
marine Red-beds with important gypsum 
beds. The classification is given on a pre- 
vious page. 

Big Blue Group. 

The Big Blue group, consisting of the 
non-red marine limestones and shales of 
the Permian is divided into four forma- 
tions, the Council Grove, Chase, Marion and 
Wellington. The columnar section of the 
series is shown in fig. 51. 
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CmmcU Grove Formation — The Council Grove formation consists 
of one limestone and one shale member. 

Cottonwood limestone : consists of light gray to buff, mas- 
sively bedded limestone containing enormous numbers of Frisiu- 
lina secaMca in the upper part. It extends entirely across the 
state with very little lithologic change. The average thickness 
is about 6 feet. 

Garrison limestone and shale: consists of yellowish shales 
with intercalated thin limestones ; thickness 135 to 150 feet. 
The member contains one gypsum bed. 

Chase Formation — ^The Chase formation consists of cherty lime- 
stones and shales. The outcrop produces the topographic feature 
known as the Flint Hills. The total thickness is about 230 to 275 
feet. It is made up of six distinct members. 

Wreford limestone: consists of massive limestones and 
chert. In most places it has an upper and a lower cherty bed 
with a middle bed of purer limestone. In places this bed is re- 
placed by shale. The entire thickness is 35 to 50 feet. 

Matfield shale : consists of 60 to 70 feet of vari-colored shale 
with thin shaly and cherty limestone. 

Florence flint: consists of very cherty limestone with a 
band of white cellular limestone near the middle; thickness 
about 20 feet. 

Fort Riley limestone : consists of massive buff limestone 
with thin shaly layers. The outcrop is distinguished by numer- 
ous small sink holes. The thickness is about 40 to 45 feet. 

Doyle shale: consists of vari-colored shale with thin lime- 
stone layers ; thickness about 60 feet. 

Winfield limestone: consists of two massive, cherty lime- 
stone beds separated by yellowish shale. The thickness in the 
southern part of the outcrop is 20 to 25 feet, but it thins to the 
north. 

Marion Formation — The Marion formation is similar to .the 
Chase but the limestones are less cherty and it is f aunally distinct. 
The presence of limestones, and its fossiliferous character, as well as 
the absence of salt distinguish it from the overlying Wellington. The 
outcrop produces a rolling surface, as distinguished from the promi- 
nent escarpments of the Flint Hills to the east. The formation has 
a thickness of about 15^ feet and has been divided into five members, 
which have been mapped through only a portion of their outcrops. 

Luta limestone : consists of more or less cellular, soft, gray 
limestone, with siliceous geodes and some cherty bands. The 
Luta is about 30 feet thick in the central Kansas, but it thins 
to the south disappearing about the Kansas-Oklahoma line. 
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Enterprise shale : consists of variegated shales about 35 feet 
thick. 

Herington limestone: consists of massive buff fossiliferous 
limestone, 12 to 15 feet thick. 

Pearl shale : consists of about 70 feet of soft green, blue and 
reddish shale. 

Abilene conglomerate: is an irregular, somewhat conglom- 
eratic limestone which near Abilene is a calcareous conglomer- 
ate containing some sand and sandstone pebbles. Near Herington 
and Marion, it is a heavy, hard, perhaps dolomitic, stone com- 
posed of orange, yellow and gray masses firmly united in a light, 
gray cementing material. 

Wellington Formation — The Wellington formation, consisting of 
blue, gi*ay and slate colored shales with important salt beds in the 
lower portion, makes up about half of the Big Blue series. There 
are thin, soft sandstone beds and rarely, thin lenticular limestones, 
but no beds sufficiently resistant and persistent to permit the for- 
mation being sub-divided into members. The outcrop is triangular 
in shape with the apex about Smoky Hill river and the base along 
the Kansas-Oklahoma state line. In the southern part of the out- 
crop, the formation passes under the Redbeds but farther north is 
covered by the overlap of Cretaceous beds. The thickness of the 
formation is difficult to determine but, as shown by well logs, is 
about 800 feet in the southern part of its outcrop decreasing to 
about 500 feet to the north. The salt beds are contained in the lower 
part of the formation, which does not outcrop. 

Cimart'on Group. 

The outcrop of the Redbeds in Kansas is the northward exten- 
sion of the great belt of Redbeds rocks of Texas and Oklahoma. The 
group is much thinner in Kansas than to the south, where the con- 
ditions favorable for the deposition of Redbeds began much earlier. 

The whole group consists of red shales, with soft and generally 
lenticular, red to white sandstones, and with several beds of gypsum, 
some of which are persistent for many miles. One dolomite bed also 
extends for a great distance along jthe outcrop in Oklahoma and 
Kansas. 

The group is subdivided into formations and members but these 
have, as yet, little or no connection with oil and gas production. 
Therefore only the briefest statement of the classification is given. 

The Cimarron group in Kansas is divided into four formations, 
and these into twelve members as follows (beginning at the bottom.) 

Enid Foj-mation. 

a. Harper sandstone, soft red sandstones and red sandy shale 
300 feet. 
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b. Salt Plain shale, red, saliferous clay shale, 155 feet. 

c. Cedar Hills sandstone, hard, bright red, fine-grained sand- 
stone, 50 to 60 feet. 

d. Flowerpot shale, variegated shales, mostly red, gypsiferous, 
100 feet. 

Cave Creek Formation — (Blaine formation of Oklahoma.) 

a. Medicine Lodge gypsum, massive, fine-grained to selenitic 
gypsum, 2 to 30 feet. 

b. Jenkins shale, red clay shale, 5 to 50 feet. 

c. Shimer gypsum, selenitic to massive gypsum, 4 to 25 feet. 

Woodward Formation. 

a. Dog Creek shale, dull-red, clay shale, 30 feet. 

b. Whitehorse sandstone, very fine, cross-bedded, red to gray 
sandstone, 175 to 200 feet. 

c. Day Creek dolomite, hard, white to pink dolomite, 1 to 5 
feet. 

Greer Formation. 

a. Hackberry shale, maroon clay shale, 20 feet. 

b. Big basin sandstone, red to gray sandstone, 12 feet. 

COMANCHEAN (LOWER CRETACEOUS) SYSTEM. 

Rocks of the Comanchean system outcrop in a narrow belt in 
Barber, Comanche, Kiowa, Clark and Meade counties. These beds 
appear to represent the upper part (Washita division) of the great 
series of Comanchean rocks in Texas, and small isolated areas of 
rocks of the same age in western Oklahoma indicate that the series 
was once continuous between Kansas and Texas. A small area of 
rocks along Smoky Hill river in Saline and McPherson counties is 
probably of the same age as the larger body farther south. 

The Comanchean rocks of Kansas are divided into two forma- 
tions : 

1. The Cheyenne sandstone which lies unconformably on the 
RedbedSy consists of rather coarse-grained, friable sandstone, usually 
gray to white in color, but locally mottled and striped with brighter 
colors. The outcrop is rugged and carved into various striking ero- 
sional forms. Fossil wood and imprints of leaves are common. The 
thickness varies from about 40 to 70 feet. 

2. The Kiowa shale lies conformably on the Cheyenne sand- 
stone, where the latter is present, but in part of the area, rests di- 
rectly on the Redbeds. The lower part of the formation is calcar- 
eous shale or argillaceous limestone filled with invertebrate fossils; 
this grades upward into dark, laminated, clay shale and this into 
yellowish or pinkish limestones. The average thickness of the for- 
mation is about 125 feet with an observed maximum of 150 feet. 
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CRETACEOUS SYSTEM. 

The rocks of the Cretaceous system cover large areas in north- 
central Kansas and appear in smaller tracts and outliers in several 
places in the western part of the state. The system consists of clay 
and sandy shale, chalky limestone and sandstone in order of impor- 
tance. The thickness of the system in Kansas is about 1,300 feet. 
The Cretaceous rocks are divided into four formations, two of 
which are divided into members. The classification is as follows: 

Pierre Shale 
Xiohrani format iou 

Smoky Hill chalk member. 

Fort Hays limestone member. 
Benton formation 

<'jirlile shale member. 

<>reenhorn limestone meml)er. 

Oranerous shale meml)er. 
Dakota Sandstone 

Dakota sandstone — The Dakota formation outcrops in a belt 
from Washington county south and southwest to Arkansas river in 
Rice and Barton counties, and up the Arkansas to Ford county. It 
appears in patches along the Cimarron and its tributaries in the ex- 
treme southwestern part of the state. The formation rests upon the 
eroded surface of the Redbeds or the Comanchean rocks in the 
southern part of the state and on the Wellington formation farther 
north. 

The Dakota consists typically of massive sandstone but contains 
considerable shale irregularly distributed and, in the upper portion, 
some gypsum and lignite. The formation is the great water-bearing 
horizon of the northern Great Plains, but so far, has not been an 
important oil or gas producer. The total thickness ranges from 200 
feet to more than 300 feet. 

Benton formation — The Benton formation outcrops in a broad 
belt of gently undulating country from Washington and Republic 
counties on the north to Ford, Hodgeman and Kinney counties in the 
southwest. Here it passes under the Tertiary beds but reappears 
along the Arkansas river in Kearny and Hamilton counties. The 
formation consists principally of shale, with intercalated sandstones 
and limestones. The total thickness varies but averages about 400 
feet. The Benton formation in Wyoming, where it is much thicker 
than in Kansas, contains sandstone members which are important 
oil producers, but no production has been had from the Benton for- 
mation in Kansas. The Benton is divided into three members. 
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1. Graneros shale: consists of dark, clay shale, rather bitu- 
minous and slaty. It is only 20 to 30 feet thick in central 
Kanses but thickens rapidly toward the west. 

2. Greenhorn limestone: consists of calcareous beds, including 

limy shale, soft, chalky limestone, and thin beds of hard, re- 
sistant limestone. The thickness varies from 40 to 60 feet. 

3. CarlUe shale: consists almost entirely of shale with some 
thin limestone beds. The lower part is quite fossiliferous, 
and has a thickness of 150 feet. 

Pierre ShaXe — Although the Pierre shale underlies all of north- 
western Kansas, it is in most cases covered by Tertiary beds and 
outcrops only locally. The formation consists of dark, bluish, gray 
shale, weathering to a brownish color. The maximum thickness in 
Kansas is not more than 200 feet. 

TERTIARY AND LATER DEPOSITS. 

An area of several thousand square miles in western Kansas is 
covered by a mantle of sand, gravel, and limy clay which is classed as 
the Ogalalla formation, of Pliocene and possibly of late Miocene age. 
These beds are in most places more or less cemented by calcium car- 
bonate forming what are known as "mortar beds." The thickness 
varies from practically nothing to 300 feet or more. There are no 
well defined stratigraphic horizons in the Tertiary beds and it is im- 
possible to determine anything as to the structure of the underlying 
rocks from the study of the surface. Except for their hiding any 
structures which may exist in the lower rocks, the Tertiary beds 
are unimportant in regard to oil and gas. 

QUATERNARY DEPOSITS. 

The Quaternary deposits of Kansas may be grouped as follows: 

1. Glacial drift — This is a mixture of sand, clay, pebbles, cov- 
ering all or parts of nine or ten counties in the northeastern 
comer of the state. The larger streams have cut through 
the drift to the Pennsylvanian rocks beneath but much of 
the territory is so thickly covered that it is impossible to de- 
termine the structure of the Pennsylvanian rocks. 

2. Pleistocene river deposits — Extensive deposits of sand, grav- 
el and clay deposited during Pleistocene times are present 
along the major streams. One of the most important of these 
deposits occupies parts of Marion, McPherson, Harvey and 
Reno counties, and is known as the McPherson beds. 

3. Loess — Wind blown material of glacial origin occupies large 
areas in the region of the glacial drift and in the Tertiary 
region in northwestern Kansas. 
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4. Alluvium — All Kansas rivers have broad valleys which are 
filled with clay, sand and gravel. 

5. Sand dunes — These cover large areas in western Kansas 

principally along the south side of Arkansas river from 
Ford to Reno county. 

All the Quaternary deposits are important in oil geology only 
from their covering the bed rocks and preventing any determination 
of structure. 

■ 

GEOLOGY OF OKLAHOMA. 

The surface rocks of practically all Oklahoma are sedimentary 
and, except in relatively small areas, are not greatly disturbed. The 
northeastern corner of the state is part of the Ozark mountain re- 
gion and the rocks dip to the southwest, west and northwest away 
from the center of the uplift. Most of the rocks in this area are of 
Mississippian age. The general westward dip continues to the west 
into the area of the Pennsylvania rocks and into the Redbeds area 
for some distance. In the western part of the Redbeds the rocks are 
very nearly level or dip slightly to the east. In the southern part 
of the state are three mountain groups, the Ouachita, Arbuckle, and 
Wichita mountains. These mountain uplifts are composed of older 
rocks than the Pennsylvanian and Permian. They are much folded 
and faulted. These older rocks extend out under the Penn- 
sylvanian and Permian to the north and west. To the south of the 
Ouachita and Arbuckle mountains is an area of Comanchean rocks 
which dip slightly to the southeast and lap over the upturned edges 
of the older rocks of the mountains. 

From the standpoint of its geology, then, the state is divided 
naturally into certain districts or provinces and it seems best to dis- 
cuss them as nearly independently of each other as possible. The 
districts and their boundaries are as follows : 

(1) The Ozark mountain region, or Mississippian area, in- 
northeastern Oklahoma, including approximately the territory east 
of Grand river and north of the Arkansas. 

(2) The Sandstone Hills region, or Pennsylvanian area, in- 
cluding east-central and north-central Oklahoma. 

(3) The Ouachita mountains in the southeastern part of the 
state, including most of the area south of the Ardmore branch of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway and east of the main 
line of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway. 

(4) The Arbuckle mountains in the south-central part of the 
state. 

(5) The Red River limestone region including the territory 
between the Arbuckle and Ouachita mountains on the north and 
Red river on the south. 
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(6 The Wichita mountains in southwestern Oklahoma. 
. (7) The Redbeds, including most of western Oklahoma. 
These areas are described in the order named. They are all 
indicated on the general geologic map (Rg. 52 and PI. I.) 



OZARK MOUNTAIN REGION. 

As has been said, the northeastern part of the state is the south- 
western extension of the Ozark mountain uplift and the rocks 
are in general the same in character and relations as those exposed 
in the adjacent parts of Missouri and Arkansas. The area includes 
all or parts of Ottawa, Craig, Mayes, Delaware, Cherokee, Musko- 
gee, Adair and Sequoyah counties. 




Fig. 52.— Sketi'h man I'f OklHlinmn xltntviim Rcol.igii 

The stratigraphy of the area is as follows : 

OltDOVlClAX 

(1) Btiiocn Hanilstoni; wlilti- KiicliiiiTi)!!!;!! mjiiuIsIhih-. 1(K) 
iiot shown. 

(2) Tgner formation. HhiilfK. NinulsfiieH aii'l llitii'stKin's i 
color, SO to 100 feet. 
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Unconformity. 
SILURIAN 

(o) St, Clair marble, white to gray or pink crygtalllne llniestoue, present ouly 
in southeastern part of area, at least 200 feet thick lu northern Se- 
quoyah county. 

Unconformity. 
DEVONIAN 

(4) Chattauooffa sh4iU\ black, slaty, bituminous $Unile, 60 to 40 feet. 

Unconformity. 
MISfilSSIPPIAN 

irt) litKthi formation^ limestone with cherts and flints, mostly of Kurimir- 
ton and Keokuk age, locally with Klnderhook beds at base. thickues.s 
from 100 to 400 feet. 

Unconformity. 
(G) Mapes formation, dark shale with black, bituminous llDiestone hi srnitii- 
em part of area : light, siliceous limestone In northern part, from 10 to 
60 feet thick. 

(7) Fayctteville shale, black, bituminous, clay shale with two or three beds 
]ln:estone, absent In extreme north part of area up to 110 feet. 

(8) Pitkin HmcHtone, hard, generally well bedded, crystalline limestone, pres- 
ent only on south side of area, maximum thickness about 70 feet. 

• 

Of the formations named above, those below the Boone chert out- 
crop only in the deeper valleys in the eastern part of the re^on, 
while those above the Boone outcrop as a narrow fringe around the 
southern and western margin of the area. The Boone formation 
outcrops over approximately 90 per cent of the area. 

In general the rocks dip to the south, southwest and west away 
from the Ozark uplift. The general structure, however, is much 
complicated by minor folding and by faulting. 

PENNSYLVANIAN AREA. 

This area occupies a broad L-shaped area on the south and 
west sides of the Ozark mountain region. The western limit is the 
Redbeds area, and the southern the Arbuckle and Ouachita moun- 
tains. Northward the area extends into Kansas and eastward into 
Arkansas. The area contains all or parts of the following counties : 
Ottawa, Craig, Nowata, Washington, Osage, Pawnee, Payne, 
Creek, Tulsa, Rogers, Mayes, Wagoner, Muskogee, Cherokee 
Sequoyah, Adair, LeFlore, Latimer, Haskell, Pittsburg, Mcintosh, 
Hughes, Okmulgee, Okfuskee, Pontotoc, Seminole, Murray, Potta- 
watomie, and Lincoln. 

The rocks of this area are shales, sandstones, and limestones 
of Pennsylvanian age. In the northern part of the area, north of 
Arkansas river, there are several limetsones, but these thin out and 
disappear to the south, and only two or three of them cross the 
river. To the south of the Arkansas practically all the rocks are 
sandstones and shales. These are much thicker than the rocks to 
the north of the river and present an entirely different section. It 
is necessary, then, to discuss the two portions of the area separately. 
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The Praiine Plains or Pennsylvanian Area North of Arkansas River. 

General statement — The surface of this area slopes gently to the 
southeast. The alternation of hard and soft strata dipping gently to 
the west and northwest gives rise to a stairstep topography. The out- 
crops of the shales make broad fiats or valleys, while tlie outcrops 
of the sandstones and limestones make pronounced eastward-facing 
ridges or escarpments. Going west each ridge or escarpment is 
slightly higher than the one to the east. The greater part of the 
drainage is into Arkansas river through the Verdigris and its 
branches. Since this area contains some of the most important oil 
and gas fields the nature and stratigraphy of the rocks are given 
rather fully. The columnar section is shown in fig. 53. 

Stratigraphy — The formations exposed in this area with their 
descriptions are as follows, beginning with the lowest : 

(1) The Cherokee formation consists of a group of shales, 
sandstones, limestone lenses, and coal beds. At the Kansas line 
the formation is less than 500 feet thick, but it thickens rapidly to 
the south and in the vicinity of Muskogee the rocks of the same 
horizon are included in two formations, the Winslow and Boggy 
which are together about 1,500 feet thick. 

The outcrop is a belt of rather level land about 12 or 15 mile? 
wide until it approaches the Arkansas, where it widens rapidly and 
extends eastward along the south side of the Ozark region. This 
formation is very important in the discussion of the oil and gas since 
it contains several of the important oil producing sands in the main 
field. 'The Bixler, Markham, Harnett, Bartlesville, and Burgess 
sands, named in descending order, lie in the formation. Of these the 
Bartlesville is of most importance. The heavy sandstone outcrop- 
ping east of Welch, at Bluejacket, and northwest of Vinita is prob- 
ably the Bartlesville. It has been recognized far to the westward 
beneath Osage county and to the southwestward in the oil fields 
of Tulsa, Creek, Pawnee and other counties. 

(2) The Fort Scott formation consists of a lower limestone 
10 feet thick separated by about 8 feet of shale from an upper lime- 
stone 20 feet thick. The whole thickness is thus 38 feet. The for- 
mation is known to the drillers as the "Oswego lime.'' In Okla- 
homa its outcrop forms a pronounced escarpment from the Kansas 
line, northwest of Welch in Craig county, southwest past Centralia, 
Chelsea, Claremore, and Catoosa to Arkansas river. 

(3) Above the Fort Scott formation is a shale 120 feet thick 
known as the Labette shale. From Nowata northeastward a heavy 
sandstone occurs toward the top of the formation. It is not im- 
probable that this is the outcrop of the so-called Holland sand which 
is productive of oil in the vicinity of Ochelata. 
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(4) The Pavmee limestone is about 40 feet thick. It out- 
crops along the west side of Verdigris river south from Nowata. 
At Talala the shale above the Pawnee pinches out and the Pawnee 
and the higher Altamont limestone unite to form the Oolagah which 
continues to the southward. The Pawnee and Altamont in the 
northern part of this area and the Oolagah in the southern part are 
known to the drillers as the "Big lime." 

(5) The Bandera shale lies between the Pawnee and the Alta- 
mont limestones. At the Kansas line it is 120 feet thick, but it thins 
rapidly to the south until is only 40 feet thick at Nowata and dis- 
appears about Talala. 

(6) The Altarnont limestone is uniformly about 30 feet thick. 
It outcrops to the east of Nowata and southward along the Verdi- 
gris. South of Talala it unites with the Pawnee to form the Oolagah. 

(7) The Noivata shale is about 100 feet thick at Nowata and 
thickens gradually to the south. A few thin sandstones are present 
in the formation, some of which are probably oil-bearing to the 
westward. 

(8) The Lenapah limestone is about 20 feet thick at Lenapah 
and on the bluff in Nowata, but is not known to extend southward 
from that place. Its extension to the west under the younger for- 
mations is conjectural. 

(9) The CofFeyville formation is composed principally of 
shales, but sandstones become prominent toward the south. The for- 
mation thickens from the Kansas line to the south, the average 
thickness being about 370 feet. 

(10) The Hogshooter limestone is about 10 feet thick. It 
outcrops along Hogshooter creek about 9 miles east of Bartlesville. 
It is not usually recognizable in logs of wells to the west, possibly 
because it is thin bedded and is not noticed by the drillers and pos- 
sibly because it does not extend far to the west. 

(11) About 75 feet of unnamed shales and sandstones lie im- 
mediately above the Hogshooter limestone. The sandstones are thin 
and lenticular. 

(12) The Dewey limestone is about 23 feet thick. It is well 
exposed in Bartlesville, near Dewey, and to the eastward and is 
prominent on the bluffs west of Ochelata and Ramona. 

(13) The Wilson formation consists principally of shales with 
thin sandstone and limestone lenses. The principal sandstone lens 
is about 30 feet thick and lies about 100 feet below the top of the 
formation. It is well exposed at the village of Torpedo in the 
eastern part of Osage county. The principal limestone is exposed 
near Avart, and is known as the Avant limestone member. 

(14) The Buxton formation of southern Kansas thickens 
southward into Oklahoma where in Osage county it embraces over 
550 feet of sediments. A generalized section follows : 
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Feet 

Shale, Bandy slinle, and sandstone 140-155 

Sandstone, exi)osed near Nelagony 5(> 

Limestone, lentil 2(» 

Shale, sandy shale, thin sandstones 100 

Sandstone, exi)osed near Blgheart 140 

Shale, and sandstone 180 

Average total .. 630 

The 50-foot sandstone of the above section is prominently ex- 
posed in the vicinity of Nelagony and is known to extend thence in 
both directions along the strike for a considerable distance. The 
limestone of the section is a lens and has but little linear extent. 

The sandstone at the base of this section is really composed of 
several distinctive sandstones separated by shale beds. All the 
beds, however, are closely associated, especially at Bigheart, where 
they are well developed, several being thick and massive. They are 
known to extend from the eastern border of Osage county near 
Bartlesville southwest across this county and probably into Creek 
county. 

(15) The Oread limestone overlies the Buxton formation in 
Kansas and extends 10 or 12 miles into Oklahoma where it pinches 
out. It is 17 feet thick at the Kansas line. 

(16) The Elgin sandstone overlies the Oread or the Buxton 
where the Oread is absent. This sandstone extends southward across 
Osage county to Arkansas river where it caps the hills in the vicinity 
of Cleveland. Just south of the Kansas line near Elgin, Kans., the 
Elgin sandstone is 140 feet thick, and is made up of an upper and 
lower member, separated by shaly sandstone. To the southward 
the Elgin becomes thinner and consists usually of but a single mem- 
ber, which is in most places massive, containing practically no 
shale. From the central part of Osage county south to Arkansas 
river the Elgin is between 50 and 75 feet thick. The Elgin is 
equivalent to the upper part of the Kanwaka shale of Kansas. 

The stratigraphic succession up to, and including the Elgin 
sandstone is shown in fig. 53. 

The section above the Elgin sandstone is composed of very len- 
ticular beds and no section can be given which will apply to any 
large area. There are, however, certain beds which are fairly per- 
sistent and which can be mapped for considerable distance along* 
their outcrop. The following section is generalized from those 
given by K. C. Heald for the northwestern part of the Pawhusk^ 
quadrangle and for the Foraker quadrangle. (Bull. U. S. G. "S. Nos. 
641B, 1916, and 691B, 1918.) 
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The Pawhuska limestone 
3 a thickness of from 130 to 
of limestones with intervening 
id some sandstone lenses. The 
\ outcropping at Pawhuska is 
e middle of the series. The 
imestone is known in the field 
id time" on account of its rust- 
on weathered outcrops. The 
nestone of the series is charac- 
f an abundance of horn corals 
hyJXum torquium) and is cor- 
/ith the Lecompton limestone 
insas section. 

Unnamed series of shales, 
ales, sandstones and thin, len- 
mestones with a thickness of 
) feet. The columnar section 
iport on the Pawhuska quad- 
lows an unconformity in this 

The Cryptozoon - bearing 
, is a characteristic bed of 
1 to 3 feet thick. It weathers 
: gray color and is very hard 
arkably brittle. It contains 
nbers of Cryptozoa, (indeter- 
>ssil forms) but other fossils 
)t lacking. 

Unnamed series of shales, 
:s and thin limestones 70 to 
lick. 

The Stonebreaker lime- 
:rom 2 to 16 feet thick. It 
i and tough limestone, light 
ark blue in color, weathering 
y yellow, stained with limo- 
i overlying shale contains nu- 
larine fossils particularly cri- 

3. 

Unnamed series of shales 
I limestones and sandstones, 
feet in thickness. 
Sandstone B (field designa- 
fairly definite and persistent 
idstone 1 to 8 feet thick. It 
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Fig. 54 — ^Columiiar set'tion ot tli<! 
Penn.sr Ivan Ian and Permian 
rooks In western Osage and 
eastern Ka; counties. 
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is not strikingly different from other sandstones in the area but 
occurs in a considerable thickness of shale and is valuable as a 
"marker" bed. 

(24) Unnamed series of shales with thin limestones, and minor 
sandstones about 150 feet in thickness. 

(25) The ForaJcer limestone is about 70 feet thick and con- 
sists principally of soft, thin-bedded limestone with some shale 
layers. Chert concretions are abundant, and much of the lime 
stone contains large numbers of Fusulinas. 

(26) Unnamed drab shale with thin limestone, about 20 feet 
thick. 

(27) The Red Eagle limestone is in most places composed of 
alternating beds of limestone and shale with a total thickness of up 
to 17 feet. Locally the whole formation is composed of limestone. 

(28) Unnamed series of thin, clayey limestones and calcareous 
shales, about 70 feet thick. 

(29) Neva limestone is from 15 to 20 feet thick. It is mad^ 
up of massive limestone beds at the base and top with thin lim^' 
stones and clay beds in the middle. 

(30) Unnamed red and gray shale with lenticular sandstoa ^ 
about 45 feet thick. 

The columnar section of the Pennsylvanian rocks above th--^ 
Elgin sandstone is shown in fig. 54. 

PERMIAN ROCKS. 

(31) The Cottonwood limestone is from 10 to 16 feet thick-^ 
It has a hard resistant layer, about 2 feet thick, at the top, with^ 
softer thin oolitic limestone beds and thin shales below. Locally^ 
there is a limestone conglomerate at the base. 

(32) Unnamed red and gray shale with thin limestones, about 
50 feet in thickness. 

(33) The Crouse limestone is about 3 feet thick and is char- 
acterized by its weathering into massive blocks, the general absence 
of recognizable fossils except small Fusulinas, and the abundance 
of smooth round holes which are vertical or steeply inclined to the 
bedding. 

(34) Unnamed shale, with thin sandstone and limestone, about 
70 feet thick. 

(35) The Wreford limestone consists of three distinct lime- 
stone beds separated by shales. The limestones are very cherty 
and the middle bed has a characteristic buff color. The total thick- 
ness is from 10 to 14 feet. 

Structure — The general structure of the Pennsylvanian rocks 
north of the Arkansas river is a monocline with a westward dip 
averaging 30 feet to the mile along the Kansas line. The rate of 
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dip further to the south is not known exactly, but does not seem to 
ie srreatly different. The general westward dip is often broken by 
nentle folds iRrhich give local east dips. In some cases the folding is 
H> g^entle that no eastward dip is observed, but the rocks lie nearly 
evel for some distance and then dip to the west with a greater dip 
han the average. There is thus a smaller monocline or arrested 
inticline superimposed on the large one. Some of the anticlinal 
folds are so short as to be classed as domes. It should be empha- 
lized that the structure in this area is ver>' gentle except around the 
nari^n of the Ozark region. In some cases the dips are great 
snougrh to be observed with the eye or measured by a clinometer, but 
ordinarily, several elevations of a given ledge or horizon must be 
determined and the dip calculated from the difference in elevations. 
The streams cutting the rocks often give opportunities for the^e 
determinations. In many places detailed mapping and determination 
of as many elevations as possible by means of an alidade or transit 
IS necessary before the structure can be made out. In some of the 
oil pools it is possible that there is no structure, but that the accu- 
mulation is due to short lenses cf sand or local thickenings in the 
bodies of sandstone. The way in which these may effect the accumu- 
lation has been noticed in the section on theories of accumulation. 

Sandstone Hills Region or Pennsylrauiau Ana South of Arkaa- 

fiOfi Rinr. 

General statement — ^The area of Pennsylvanian rocks south of 
the Arkansas differs from the area to the north principally in iho 
almost complete absence of limestones and the greater abundance of 
sandstones which are much thicker than those to the north of the 
river. These sandstones give the region as a whole a very roujrh 
surface and the name, sandstone hills region, is more applicable to 
this portion of the Pennsylvanian area than to the northern portion. 
Stratigraphy — ^While the rocks are the southern continuation 
of those north of the river they are so different that it was necos- 
sary for the United States Geological Survey to use an entirely dif- 
ferent set of names in the ccal fields of the Choctaw Nation which 
were studied several years ago. These names apply particularly 
to the southern part of the area under consideration, especially to 
the coal fields. There is consequently a large area in Okmuljrec, 
Okfuskee, Mcintosh, Hughes, Seminole, and Pottawatomie count i(»s 
where very little geologic work has been done and where there is 
considerable doubt as to the exact stratigraphy of the rocks and as 
to the name to apply to them. From the small amount of work that 
: has been done, however, it appears that the succession of rocks in 
this belt is in general the same as for the extreme southern part 
of the area, and also that there is a general thinning of the strata. 
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especially of the sandstones. The thickening from north to sootk 
takes place in practically all the rocks, but is especially pronouncdj 
in the case of the Cherokee formation. As has already been 
served this formation, which is less than 500 feet thick at the Kanwl 
line, is represented in the region of Muskogee by two formation^| 
the Boggy and Winslow, which are together 1,500 feet thick. Farthtf 
south the Winslow — ^the lower of the two formations — ^thickens emA 
mously and in the vicinity of McAlester and Coalgate is representril 
by several formations having a combined thickness of over 6,0lll{ 
feet. The entire section of the McAlester-Coalgate region is shom] 
graphically in fig. 55. 

The formations are as follows, beginning at the bottom: 

(1) The Wapanucka limestone, 100 feet thick, which foraisl 
the ''limestone ridge'' near Atoka and south and southeast of lb- 1 
Alester. 

(2) The Atoka formation, 3,100 feet thick, consisting of diyl 
shale, sandy shale, and sandstone, which is generally thin-bedded { 
and friable. 

(3) The Hartshome sandstone, 150 feet thick, consisting of 
brown sandstone with local beds of shale. This formation outcropil 
as a low, wooded ridge near the outcrops of the lower workable coik 

(4) The McAlester shale, 1,800 to 2,000 feet thick, consistingl 
of blue and black shale, and sandstone of varying thickness, inter- 
bedded with several veins of coal, two of which are workable. 

(5) The Savanna sandstone, 1,000 feet thick, consisting ofj 
thick-bedded sandstone and shale. Outcrops as prominent ridgefj 
near Savanna and McAlester and to the north and east. Thins oat 
and disappears to the northward. 

(6) The Boggy shale, 2,000 to 2,600 feet thick, consists of 
shale, shaly sandstones, and brown sandstones with local, thin, sili- 
ceous limestone and coal near the base. 

(7) The Thurman sandstone about 200 feet thick consisting 
of brown sandstone, shale and chert conglomerates. 

(8) The Stuart shale, 90 to 280 feet thick, consisting of blue 
and black clay shale with some sandstones. 

(9) The Senora formation, 140 to 485 feet thick, consisting of 
brown sandstone generally thick bedded. 

All these formations up to and including the Senora are be 
lieved to represent the interval occupied by the Cherokee formation 
near the Kansas line. 

(10) The Wetumka shale, 120 feet thick, consisting of day 
shale above and sandy shale and thin sandstone below. 

(11) The Wewoka formation, 700 feet thick, consisting of ma^ 
sive, brown friable sandstone, with interstratified soft, blue cUy 
shale, and some limestone. 
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(12) The Holdenville shale, 260 feet thick, consisting of blue 
and yellow clay shale with thin, siliceous limestone and sandstone 
beds. 

(13) The Seminole conglomerate, 50 feet thick in the region 
studied, but thicker to the north, consisting of a conglomerate 
of white chert in brown sand, succeeded by brown sandstone. 

Above these rocks and outcropping to the west are some higher 
unnamed shales and sandstones. These, however, can be considered 
as forming the lowest portion of the Redbeds since some of the 
members have the red color which becomes general a little higher 
in the section. It should be repeated that these formation names 
apply, as yet, only to the extreme southern portion of the area, but 
that they will probably be found to be applicable northwards almost 
to Arkansas river. At any event the rocks of the region between 
that worked out and the Arkansas consist of sandstones and shales, 
and it is thought that some, if not all, of the formations defined to 
the south have been recognized almost as far north as the Arkansas. 

Structure — ^The structure of the portion of this area imme- 
diately south of the Arkansas is like that of the area north of the 
river, a monoclinal dip to the westward, interrupted occasionally 
by gentle folding. To the south, however, the folding becomes more 
intense and finally culminates in a very strongly folded and faulted 
area in the region to the north of the Ouachita mountains. The 
structure of the northern portion of the area has not been worked 
out, but that of the southern portion has been worked out in con- 
nection with the survey of the coal fields of the Choctaw nation. 
The principal folds of the coal fields have been described by J. A. 
Taff, in the nineteenth and twenty-first annual reports of the 
United States Geological Survey and by L. C. Snider in Bulletin, 
Oklahoma Geological Survey, No. 17. 

OUACHITA MOUNTAIN REGION. 

The Ouachita Mountain region occupies the extreme southeast- 
ern part of the state. The Ardmore branch of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway forms the northwestern boundary ; the main 
line of Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway the western ; the belt of 
level-lying Cretaceous rocks, the southern ; and the State of Arkansas 
the eastern boundary of the area in Oklahoma. The area is con- 
tinuous .with a large area in Arkansas. In Oklahoma it occupies 
part of LeFlore, Latimer, Pittsburg, Atoka, Pushmataha and Mc- 
Curtain counties. 

Stratigraphy — A recent publication (Hugh D. Miser, Manga- 
nese deposits of the Caddo Gap and De Queen quadrangles, Arkan- 
sas; Bull. U. S. G. S. No. 660 C, 1917) on this area gives the fol- 
lowing section for this region in Arkansas. All the beds down to 
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id including the Womble shale are known to cross into Oklahoma 
tkd the lower ones may also be present. 
Beginning at 4;he base : 

AMBRJAN 

(1) Collier shale, bluish-black, soft, graphitic, intensely crumpled clay shale, 
some limestone and a few thin layers of dark chert, non-fossil if erous, 
200 feet thick. 

Unconformity. 
mDOVWIAN 

(2) Crystal Mountain sandstone, conrse-j^raincd, massive, gray to brown 
sandstone, calcareous in many places, 850 feet thick, provisionally as- 
signed to the Ordovidan. 

(3) Mazat^ shale, shale in alternating black and green layers with slaty 
cleavage. Lower Ordovician graptolites, 1.000 feet thick. 

<4) Blakely sandstone, 0-400 feet thick in Arkansas, does not extend into 
Oklahoma. 

(5) Womhle shale, black, graphitic shale, with thin beds of sandstone near 
the base and beds of limestone near the top. contains numerous r»wer 
Ordovician graptolites, thickness about 1,000 feet. 

(6) Bigfork chert, thin-l>edded, gray to black, much shattered chert with 
thin beds of black shale, fossils mainly graptolites, thickness about 700 
feet. 

(7) Polk Creek shale, black graphitic sbalo. in part siliceous; graptolites 
abundant: thickness to 175 feet. 

I'nconformity. 
W.URlAy 

(S) Blayloek sandstone, probably liniite<l above and Mow by unconformity. 
. consists of fine-grained, light gray to dark gray or green compact sand- 
stone and buff to dark shale: contains graptolites which correlate it 
with the basal Silurian of Scotland: thickness to 1.500 feet. 
(9) Missouri Mountain slate, red and green clay slate, no fossils, assigned to 
Silurian on lithologic and stratigraphic grounds; thickness 50 to 300 feet. 

T'nconformity. 
^KVOXIAX 

(10) Arkansas noraeulite, consists of three divisions — a lower one of mas- 
sive, white novaculife. a micldle one of thin layers of dense dark-colored 
novacnlite, luterbedded with shale, and an upper one of massive calcar- 
eous novaculite--con tains some manganese in nodules and veins; fossils 
very scarce but the lower division is referred with some certainty to 
the Oriskany, and the middle and up|)er doubtfully* to the middle upper 
Devonian: thickness, 250 to 950 feet. 

Tnconformity. 
A R BOX J FERGUS 

(11) Stanleif shale, dark coloivd, fissile, clay shale, and fine-grained compact. 
light-colored sandstone, separated from Arkansas novacnlite by uncon- 
formity and has, locally, a conglomerate of novaculite fragments at the 
base; in western Arkansas and in Oklahoma has beds of gray-wacke neifr 
the base; thickness, about (l.OOO feet. 

(12) Jackfork sandstone, massive compact, fine-grained to coarse-grained 
sandstone with minor amounts of green, fissile, clay shale; thickness in 
Oklahoma about 4.000 feet. 

The exact age of the Stanley and Jackfork formations is un- 
irtain. The Arkansas novaculite is supposedly Devonian and the 
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Caney shale, which averlies the Jackfork sandstone in the western 
part of its outcrop, is late Mississippian in age. This makes the 
Stanley and Jackfork represent most or all of the Mississippian but 
the variation between this section and the Mississippian section in 
the Ozark mountain region a short distance to the north, and in the 
Arbuckle mountain region a short distance to the west, is remark- 
able. 

Structure — The structure of the region is very complex. The 
rocks are very strongly folded and faulted and many of the folcb 
are overturned. 

Detailed geologic work has been done in a considerable part of 
the region by the United States Geological Survey, but the results 
have not been published and are not available. Nothing can be said, 
therefore, as to the exact location of the folds and faults. The struc- 
ture, which causes all the rocks of the area to be strongly tilted, 
combined with the resistant properties of the thick Jackfork sand- ! 
stone and Arkansas novaculite causes this region to have the rough- ' 
est surface of any portion of the state. The hills are sufficiently 
high to be known as mountains and names have been given to some 
of the principal groups. Among these are the Jackfork, Kiamitia, 
Winding Stair, Pine, Potato Hill, and Williams mountains. Most 
of these mountains are formed by the Jackfork sandstone, but some 
of them are due to the Arkansas novaculite. Owing to its extremely 
rough surface the region has little agricultural land and is veiy 
thinly settled. Roads and transportation facilities are very poor, 

ARBUCKLE MOUNTAIN REGION. 

The Arbuckle mountain region is situated in the south-central 
part of the state. The uplift occupies parts of the following coun- 
ties, Garvin, Murray, Carter, Johnston, Coal and Pontotoc. The 
rocks exposed range in age from pre-Cambrian to Pennsylvania!!. 
The section is as follows, beginning at the base: 

(1) The Tishomingo granite which forms the core of the 
mountains and outcrops in two areas, one east and. one west of 
Washita river. 

(2) The Reagan sandstone, from to about 500 feet thick, 
composed largely of granite fragments with some shale in the upper 
portions, of Cambrian age. 

(3) The Arbuckle limestone, 4,000 to 5,000 feet thick, com- 
posed almost entirely of thick and thin-bedded limestone of Cambro- 
Ordovician age. 

(4) The Simpson formation, 1,200 to 2,000 feet thick, com- 
posed of sandstones, shales, and limestones of Ordovician age. 

(5) The Viola limestone, 500 to 700 feet thick, composed of 
almost pure limestone of Ordovician age. 
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(6) The Sylvan shale, 60 to 300 feet thick, composed of green 
nd black clay shales of Silurian age. 

(7) The Hwnton limestone, to 300 feet thick, composed of 
w^o limestones and an intervening shale of Siluro-Devonian age. 

(8) The Woodford chert, about 650 feet thick, composed of 
lack shale with thin layers of chert, probably of Devonian age. 

(9) The Sycamore limestone, to 200 feet thick, composed 
if dense blue limestone, probably of Mississippian age. 

(10) The Caney shale, about 1,600 feet thick, composed of 
riack and blue shales of Mississippian age. 

(11) The Glenn formation, of undetermined thickness, a com- 
plex of shales and sandstone of Pennsylvanian age, outcropping on 
Ihe southern side of the mountains, especially in the Ardmore Basin. 

(12) The Franks conglomerate, ranging from nothing to 
several hundred feet in thickness, composed of rounded pebbles and 
bowlders of limestone from the older rocks of the uplift. The con- 
glomerate was deposited in Pennsylvanian times and lies unconform- 
ably on the up-turned edges of most of the older rocks. 

History — The rocks composing the Arbuckle mountains were 
deposited in pre-Pennsylvanian times in water which varied in 
depth from time to time and portions of the area were above the 
water for comparatively short intervals. During Pennsylvanian 
times the area was uplifted into the shape of an immense dome. As 
soon as the uplift commenced, the forces of weathering began their 
Work of tearing down the exposed rocks and transporting them back 
to the ocean. By the end of Pennsylvanian times probably as much 
*s two miles thickness of material had been removed from above 
the granite core of the mountains. Toward the end of this period 
the sea again advanced over the area and the Franks conglomerate 
Was built up from the bowlders of limestone which covered the old 
land surface. Later the lower parts of the Redbeds were deposited 
around the edges of the mountains probably a good deal higher 
than we find them now, since considerable thickness of them must 
have been removed by erosion since they were deposited. We have, 
then, in the Arbuckle mountains a truncated dome with the granite 
forming the core of the uplift and the steeply upturned older sedi- 
mentary rocks dipping in all directions away from it. Over the 
^ges of the upturned rocks at some distance from the granite core 
^e have the Franks conglomerate and the Redbeds. 

Structure — The structure has been spoken of as a dome, but it 
jHust be understood that the structure is not as simple as the term 
bdicates. The rocks were under great pressure, as the uplift was 
formed by thrusts from the sides and not by pressure from beneath 
As a result there were many minor folds produced and much fault- 
ing. Some of the folding is extremely complex and the faulting 
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is so general as to make the structure very difficult to work out. The 
areas of the principal folds have been worked out with some degree 
of accuracy, but on account of the faulting and other conditions the 
folds are almost certainly without effect on oil and gas accumu- 
lation and there is no need of considering them in detail in this work. 

WICHITA MOUNTAIN REGION. 

The Wichita mountains lie in the southwestern part of the 
state, in Comanche, Tillman, Jackson, Greer, and Kiowa counties. 
The long axis of the Wichita mountains is in line with that of the 
Arbuckle mountains and the two groups are almost certainly part<t 
of the same general uplift with the connecting portion buried be- 
neath the Redbeds between them. The Wichitas have had the same 
history and the same mode of formation as the Arbuckles, except 
that the Redbeds were deposited much higher relatively on the 
Wichitas and buried them so deeply that only the granite peaks and 
some of the higher limestone hills remained above the Redbeds or 
have been uncovered by erosion. Of the section of sedimentary rockR 
as exposed in the Arbuckles only the Reagan sandstone, Arbuckle 
limestone, and Viola limestone are shown in the Wichitas and these 
only in comparatively small areas on the north side of the moun- 
tains. The Wichitas, then, may be regarded in the same way as 
the Arbuckles — as a truncated dome exposing considerable areas of 
the granite in the core of the uplift, and with the level-lying Red 
beds lapping up over the upturned edges of the older sedimentao' 
rocks. Presumably these older sedimentaries are folded and faulted, 
similarly to those of the Arbuckles, but the covering of Redbeds com- 
pletely hides the structure of the underlying rocks. 

RED RIVER LINLESTONE REGION. 

This area lies in the southern part of the state between Red 
river on the south and the Arbuckle and Ouachita mountains on the 
north. Parts of Love, Carter, Atoka, Pushmataha and McCurtaln 
counties and all of Marshall, Bryan and Choctaw counties are in- 
cluded in the area. The rocks are sandstones, shales and limestones, 
which dip very gently to the southeast. The section as exposed is as 
follows, beginning at the base : 

COMANCHEAN— 

(1) The Triyiitif sand, 300 to 400 feet thick. Fine yellow sand 
with conglomerate beds locally at the base. 

(2) The Goodland limestone, 25 feet thick, massive white 

limestone. 
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(3) The Kiamiehi form(Uion, 150 feet thick, blue &oft shale 
th thin shell limestone beds in the lower portion. 

(4) The Caddo limestone, 60 feet thick, yellow and white 
riestone interstratiiied with thin marly beds. 

(5) The Bokchito formation, 140 feet thick, red and blue shale 
th thin irony limestone and lentils of soft sandstone. 

(6) The Bennington limestone, 10 to 15 feet thick, blue shell 
nestone. 

WTACEOUS— 

(7) The Silo sandstone, 200 feet thick with the top removed, 
own, soft sandstone, locally hardened by iron cement, shale and 
aly sandstone. 

All these formations dip gently to the southeast. The Trinity 
nd laps over the upturned edges of the older rocks of the Ar- 
ickle and Ouachita mountains to the north. The dip of the for- 
sitions is in general very uniform but local structures of some 
signitude have been found. The limestones are more resistant than 
e sandstones or shales and usually stand up as northward facing 
iffs which extend for long distances east and west. Both the lime- 
mes and the limy shales form a very rich soil when weathered 
wn. 

PERMIAN REDBEDS AND TERTIARY REGION. 

Lying above and outcropping to the west of the Pennsylvanian 
cks is a great thickness of red shales and sandstones which are 
)stly of Permian age. In Kansas most of the Permian rocks are 
n-red and only the upper portion has the red color, but on coming 
Lith into Oklahoma the rocks of the lower part of the system begin 
take on a red color and a short distance south of the state line 

the Permian rocks and the extreme upper portion of the Penn- 
Ivanian rocks are red. The only non-red Permian rocks ii\ Ok- 
loma, except for some thin beds occurring with the red rocks, 
e in an area comprising most of Kay county and small portions of 
lage and Pawnee counties adjoining Kay. 

The Permian or Redbeds area occupies practically all the 
»tem half of the state, the eastern boundary being a line drawn 
)m Blackwell southeast, passing east of Perry and Stillwater, past 
tandler to Shawnee and thence southwest to the west end of the 
-buckle mountains, around the mountains and south to Red river. 
eluded in the territory west of this line are the Wichita mountains, 
tnposed of older rocks, and some large areas in Ellis, Woodward, 
irper, Beaver, Texas, and Cimarron counties, which are covered 

rocks of Tertiary age much younger than the Redbeds. These 
cks, however, are underlaid at a depth of at most a few hundred 
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feet by the Redbeds. As far as the prospects for oil and gas are 
concerned the area may be considered as part of the Redbeds area. 

The Redbeds consist of a great, but not definitely known, thick- 
ness of soft, red sandstones and shales with some ledges of gypsum 
and thin ledges of dolomite. The lower limit of the beds is not a 
plane since the rocks lower and lower in the series take on a red 
color to the south of the state line. The thickness is much greater 
therefore in the latitude of Shawnee than it is along the Kansas line 
and the beds thin again to the south in the vicinity of the Arbuckle 
and Wichita mountains. Near the middle of the state the beds 
probably reach a thickness of over 3,000 feet. 

Stratigraphy — The Permian Redbeds in Oklahoma are sub- 
divided as follows, from the base up : 

(1) Enid formation, principally soft red clay and sandy clay 
shales with lenticular red sands and some thin beds of white sand, 
about 1,500 feet thick. 

(2) Blaine formation, consisting of three gypsum members— 
the Ferguson, Medicine Lodge and Shimer — with intervening red 
and green shales, about 100 feet thick. 

(3) Woodward formation, consisting of the Dog Creek shale 
member, Whitehorse sandstone member, and Day Creek dolomite 
member, total thickness about 425 feet. 

(4) Greer formation, consisting of the Chaney, Kiser, Hay- 
stack, Cedar Top, and Collingsworth gypsum members, the Mangum 
dolomite member and intervening red and green shales. 

(5) Quartermaster formation, consisting of soft red sand- 
stones and arenaceous clays and shales, about 300 feet thick. 

The erratic nature of the stratigraphy of the Redbeds, the 
softness of the rocks, and the cross-bedding of the sandstones, which, 
besides the gypsums, are the only ledges which can be traced for 
any considerable distance, makes it very difficult to determine any 
minor structures in the Redbeds but from all indications there are no 
structures in the greater part of the area which would be favorable 
for the accumulation of oil or gas. In the vicinity of the Arbuckle 
and Wichita mountains and in the belt between these mountains 
and Red River folds have been found, at least some of which are 
connected with the accumulation of oil and gas. The eastern portion 
of the region has also shown favorable structures when worked 
carefully. Too much emphasis cannot be given the fact that little 
reliance can be placed on appearance of structure in short outcrops 
in this region. The cross-bedding of the sandstones is extreme and 
in short exposures gives all the appearance of strong dips, but 
when the ledge as a whole can be followed any distance it proves 
to be practically level in most cases. The shales associated with the 
sandstones are very soft, and when wet work out from under the 
sandstones permitting the latter to slip. Large pieces are often 
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broken from the ledges and lie in positions which indicate strong 
dip. In most cases, however, this condition can be made out and 
the ledge in place is found to be level. These conditions of cross- 
bedding and slip occur so often where they can be definitely identified 
as such that it is only fair to presume that appearances of dip in very 
short exposures of single ledges are due to one of these causes unless 
they can be shown conclusively to be real dips. 

So far, the only pools of importance in the Redbeds region, out- 
side of the Wichita-Arbuckle mountain area, are those at Billings, 
and Garber and in these localities the Redbeds are sufficiently thin 
to permit the underlying non-Redbeds to be reached. The structure 
is shown by persistent sandstone beds. 

Much of western portion of Oklahoma is covered with a thin 
mantle of Tertiary sands and clays. These prevent a determination 
of the structure of the underlying rocks. There are also small, iso- 
lated patches of Comanchean limestone, the remnants of a forma- 
tion which undoubtedly covered the whole area at one time, and 
connected the Conianchean areas of Kansas and Texas. The Da- 
kota sandstone occupies a small area in the Panhandle but the other 
Cretaceous formations, which have been described for Kansas, do 
not outcrop in Oklahoma. 

GEOLOGY OF TEXAS. 

For convenience of discussion of the geology, Texas may be di* 
vided into eight regions as follows : 

(1) Llano-Burnet uplift or central mineral region. 

(2) North-central plains or Pennsylvanian-Permian region. 

(3) High plains. 

(4) Cordilleran region. 

(5) Toyah basin. 

(6) Edwards plateau. 

(7) Black and Grand prairies. 

(8) Gulf Coastal plain. 

The regions are shown on the accompanying sketch map (fig 
56) and in PI. IL 

Each of the areas is described briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 

LLANO-BURNET UPLIFT. 

• 

The Llano-Burnet uplift brings to the surface the oldest rocks 
exposed in Texas. Its topographic expression is a low basin from 
which Cfolorado river and its tributaries have removed the covering 
of Comanchean rocks exposing the older rocks beneath. While con- 
siderably lower than the plains to the north, south and west, the 
region is well dissected and the surface is quite hilly. 
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The area includes all of Llano, practically all of Mason and 
rts of Burnet, Blanco, Gillespie, Kimble, McCulloch, San Saba, 
d Lampasas counties. The stratisn'aphic succession of the rocks 
posed in the uplift is as follows : 

msylvaniaah System 
Bend series. 

Suiithwick shale 
Marble Falls limestone 
Ijower Bend shale 

Unconformity. 
mbro-Ordovician 
Ellenberger limestone 

mbriati 
Wllberns formation 
Cap Mountain formation 
Hickory sandstone 

Unconformity 
*rCattthrian 
Intrusive j^anite 
Valley Spring gneiss 
Packsaddle schist. 

PRE-CAMBRIAN ROCKS. 

The Packsaddle schist and VaUey Spi'ing gneiss include a great 
ckness of very highly metamorphosed sedimentary and igneous 
^ks, presumably of Algonkian age. The schist is generally dark 
color and has well developed cleavage planes ; the gneiss is lighter 
color and with less pronounced cleavage. The two formations, 
Bvever, grade into each other, and, in many places are very diffi- 
t of separation. The schist contains beds of marmorized lime- 
ne, and also graphitic beds, which make its origin from sedimen- 
7 beds beyond question. Both the schist and the gneiss are in- 
ided by large masses of granite and by smaller dikes of basic 
tks. The intrqsives are also presumably of pre-Cambrian age. 
aphite, magnetite, galena, fluorite, copper, manganese and zinc 
t\xr in some quantity and the rare earth minerals are mined at 
rringer Hill in Llano county. 

CAMBRIAN SYSTEM. 

Hickory sandstone overlies all the pre-Cambrian rocks in the 
non. It consists of sandstone with a basal conglomerate. Locally 
I sandstone is highly ferruginous and strikingly red in color. The 
mation grades upward into the Cap Mountain formation. The 
ckness of the Hickory varies from a few feet to 350 feet. 

Cap Mountain foi*mation consists of limestone and sandstone, 
:h more or less glauconitic. The thickness is about 90 feet. 
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Wilbe7^7is formation consists principally of thin-bedded lime- 
stones with shale in the upper portion. The maximum thickness is 
220 feet. 

CAMBRO-ORDOVICIAN ROCKS. 

EUenherger limestone consists of crystalline, dolomitic, light- 
colored limestone, containing much white and yellow chert. The up- 
per portion is of purer limestone than the lower. The total thickness 
is about 1,000 feet. 

PENNSYLVANIAN SYSTEM. 

The Pennsylvanian rocks of this region have been grouped as 
the Bend series. At the base, locally, is about 50 feet of black fissile 
evenly-bedded, bituminous shale. 

Marble Falls limestone consists of light gray to black well- 
bedded limestone with considerable dark blue to black chert. Thin 
shale partings are common but the limestone predominates very 
greatly. The thickness at the outcrops is about 450 feet. The age 
of the Marble Falls has been variously considered, but it is now 
regarded as being Pennsylvanian, of about the same horizon as the 
Morrow group of Arkansas and northeastern Oklahoma and of the 
Wapanucka limestone and Caney shale of east-central Oklahoma. 
The formation outcrops in isolated areas, on the outer fringe of the 
Ellenberger limestone outcrop on the eastern and northern side 
of the uplift. On the southern and western sides,' the Marble Falls, 
if present, is covered by the Comanchean. The Marble Falls lime- 
stone is of extreme interest on account of its being the source of the 
oil and gas in the Ranger and the Stephens county fields. Its extent 
to the north is noted in the description of the Pennsylvanian-Per- 
mian area. Concerning its extension to the south and west of the 
uplift nothing definite can be said but there is no apparent reason 
why it should not extend for considerable distances to the south 
and west. The Marble Falls has been affected by all the folding 
of the Llano-Burnet uplift and was undoubtedly deposited over the 
entire area of the uplift. The location of the land mass -from which 
its sediments were derived is problematic but was probably to the 
southeast, so that the extension of the formation to the southeast 
is doubtful and, at any rate, its horizon is so deeply buried under 
Cretaceous rocks within a very short distance that it is out of reach 
of drill. 

Smithwick shale consists of black, bituminous and carbonaceous 
shale about 400 feet thick, with some sandstone lentils. It is ap- 
parently conformable with the Marble Falls and outcrops in the i 
same localities. 
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NOUTH-CENTRAL PLAINS. 

(Pennsylvanian-Permian) 

The area of Pennsylvanian and Permian rocks lies in the north- 
central part of the state, coinciding with the physiographic province 
known as the north-central plains. It is the southward continuation 
of the Pennsylvanian-Permian areas of Kansas and Oklahoma. In 
iTexas it includes all or part of the following counties : Montague, 
Clay, Jack, Wise, Parker, Palo Pinto, Stephens, Eastland, Qomanche, 
Brown, San Saba, Mills, McCulloch, Coleman, Concho, Tom Green 
Runnels, Callahan, Taylor, Shackelford, Jones, Haskell, Throckmor- 
ton, Young, Archer, Baylor, Knox, Foard, Wichita, Wilbarger, 
Hardeman, Lipscomb, Hemphill, Wheeler, Collingsworth, Donley, 
Briscoe, Hall, Childress, Motley, Cottle, King, Dickens, Garza, Kent, 
Stonewall, Borden, Scurry, Fisher, Mitchell, Nolan and Coke, with 
a narrow belt along the Canadian river in Roberts, Hutchinson, 
Moore, Potter and Oldham. 

The rocks of the Pennsylvanian-Permian area in north-central 
Texas have been subdivided as follows: 

Permian 

Double Mouutaiu formution 
Clear Fork foniiatiou 
Wichita -Albany formation 

Pennsylvanian 

Cisco formation 
Canyon formation 
"Strawn formation 
Bend series 

Smithwick shale 

Marble Falls limestone 

PENNSYLVANIAN SYSTEM. 

The character and thickness of the Marble FaUs limestone and 
the Stnithtuick shale, which form the Bend series, has been noted in 
connection with the description of the Llano-Burnet area where 
th^ outcrop. These formations extend northward and northwest- 
ward for a considerable distance under the younger formations. In 
the area under consideration they are of immense importance since 
the Bend series acts as the reservoir for the oil and gas in the fields 
in Eastland and Stephens counties. Judging from the well-logs 
there is no pronounced variation in the thickness of these beds, 
northward from the Llano-Burnet mountains through Brown, ('ole- 
man, Comanche, Eastland and into Stephens county, but both forma- 
tions are more sandy to the northward. To the north and east the 
exact correlation of the "Black lime" (Marble Falls limestone) is 
more uncertain. Nothing which could be definitely correlated with 
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the Marble Falls was encountered in the Chestnut well of the Empire 
Gas & Fuel company south of Mineral Wells, which was drilled to a 
depth of about 4,200 feet. In the Lyle well in southeastern Yoimg 
county a formation was encountered which was thought to be ''Black 
lime." 

Straivn Formation. 

This formation is exposed in two regions separated from each 
other by the overlapping Comanchean rocks, which everywhere, ex- 
cept along the northern edge of the Llano-Burnet mountains, con- 
ceal the base of the formation. 

In the southern area in Brown, San Saba, Mills and Lampasas 
counties, the whole formation consists of alternating beds of hard, 
evenly textured sandstones and blue clay shales, with some con- 
glomerates and a few thin, hard limestones. Along Colorado river, 
Drake in his report on the Colorado Coal Field of Texas (Fourth 
Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Texas) divides the 
Strawn into twenty distinct beds, with a total thickness of more 
than 4,000 feet. These beds are shown in the columnar section 
(fig. 57.) 

In the northern area, in Wise, Jack, Parker, Palo Pinto, Erath 
and Eastland counties, the Strawn is divided into two divisions: a 
lower, formerly called the Millsap beds, composed of blue to black 
clay shale with only a little sandstone and a few thin limestones, and 
an upper of alternating sandstone and shale with a few thin lime- 
stones. The base of the Strawn is not exposed in this area so the 
total thickness at the outcrop is not known. 

The Strawn seems to have been deposited in a narrow gulf or 
embay ment extending from the north to or beyond the Llano-Burnet 
region. This embayment transgressed westward during Strawn and 
later Pennsylvanian times so that the upper part of the Strawn and 
the overlying formations were deposited farther to the west than 
the basal part of the Strawn. This is shown by the progressive 
westward overlapping of the higher beds upon the Bend series along 
the northern margin of the Llano-Burnet uplift. From east to 
west the Bend is overlain successively by the Strawn, the Canyon 
and probably by the Cisco and lowermost Permian beds. A cor- 
responding change is shown by well records farther north. While 
the thickness at the outcrops is in the neighborhood of 4,000 feet, 
not more than 1,000 feet of Strawn formation is shown in well logs 
only 15 or 20 miles to the west. In the Russell well near the south- 
ern end of the Coleman-Runnels county line the Strawn does not 
seem to be present, and the drill passed directly from the Canyon 
formation into the Bend series. 

The Strawn formation is the source of the oil and gas in the 
Strawn field and has produced small amounts of both substances at 
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several other localities. Several bed« 
of coal occur in the fonnation and 
coal is mined on a large scale from 
these beds at Strawn, Mingrus, Thur- 
ber and Bridgeport. 

Canyon Formation. 

This formation succeeds the 
Strawn conformably, but in its west- 
ward extension probably rests uncon- 
formably on the Bend series, on ac- 
count of the pinching out of the 
Strawn formation. 

The formation consists of alter- 
nating beds of bluish-gray limestone 
and blue clay with minor amounts of 
conglomerate and reddish sandstone. 

Along Colorado river, Drake (op. 
cit.) divides the formation into 
twelve beds which may be traced for 
some distance north into Brown and 
Coleman counties. The columnar sec- 
tion for this region is shown in fig. 
58. In this region the limestone beds 
are none of them over 30 feet in 
thickness. To the north some of these 
limestones thicken and probably 
coalesce by the pinching out of the in- 
tervening shales until in Palo Pinto 
and Jack counties, there are four 
principal limestone beds. The indi- 
vidual beds in this region reach a 
thickness of at least 50 feet. These 
limestones are particularly well shown 
in Metcalf gap and on the road, be- 
tween Palo Pinto and Breckenridge. 
Northward from Jack county the lime- 
stones thin and the clays are more 
prominent and there is more sand- 
stone, especially in the lower part of 
the formation. 

Cisco Formation. 

This formation overlies the Can- 
yon conformably. The formatifHi 
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is composed of typical blue clay shales, intercalated with beds 
of sandstones, conglomerate, with a few thin beds of hard limestones. 
The limestones are thicker and more numerous in the southern 
part of the outcrop near the Llano-Burnet uplift. Along the Colo- 
rado river, Drake (op. cit.) has mapped and named eighteen sub- 
divisions, (fig. 59) but it is not known how far northward these 
beds maintain their individuality. In the northern part of Young 
and Jack counties the limestones disappear from the section. Be- 
Srinning in Stephens county there is a gradual change in the color 
of the shales and sandstones from blue and gray to red, until along 
Red river in Clay and Montague counties the formation is repre- 
sented principally by Redbeds and has not been separated from the 
overlying Wichita formation. 

The thickness of the Cisco averages about 800 feet. The precise 
thickness in the northern part of its outcrop is not known on ac- 
count of the difficulty of separating the Cisco from the Wichita for- 
mation. 

********** 

The Canyon and Cisco formations are extremely important in 
geologic work in North Texas. The following brief discussion of the 
stratigraphy of these formations and the sections (fig. 59) are kindly 
furnished by F. B. Plummer of the Roxana Petroleum company. 

NORTH TEXAS PENNSYLVANIAN FORMATIONS. 

The area of outcrop of the Pennsylvanian rocks in north Texas 
is a narrow belt extending from San Saba river on the south to 
Red River on the north. The average width of the outcrop is about 
50 miles, and the total area is about 7,000 square miles included most- 
ly in Jack, Young, Stephens, . Palo Pinto, Eastland, Coleman, Brown, 
McCullough and San Saba counties. 

Prof. W. F. Cummins (2nd Ann. Report, Geol. Survey of Texas, 
page 359) first described the Pennsylvanian of north Texas and di- 
vided it into three divisions, as follows : 

3. — Cijsco. 

2. — Canyon. .■^' ^ . . 

1.— Strawn. 

The Cisco division is composed of soft sandstones, calcareous 
shales, and thin yellow-brown fossiliferous limestones, and contains 
the Waldrip coal seam. This series of beds has a total thickness of 
approximately 1,000 feet. 

The Canyon division is made up of massive, hard, thick, blue 
limestones and gray and blue marl and shale. It has an average 
thickness of 800 feet. 

The Strawn division is made up of thick, massive, poorly bedded 
sandstone, conglomerate, sandy shales, and a few lenticular dark- 
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le limestones. It contains the Strawn coal seam and has a meas- 
sd thickness along its eastern outcrop of over 3,000 feet ; it thins 
istward so that where penetrated by the drill at Moran it is less 
an 2,000 feet. 

Drake a little later studied in detail the section along the Colo- 
do river (see 'The Colorado Coal Field") ; Fourth Annual Report, 
eological Survey of Texas, and subdivided the three divisions into 
'Parate beds as shown in the accompanying section, (fig. 59.) 
The GSeologists of Roxana Petroleum company have recently 
"Chapped all the Pennsylvanian formations north of the Colorado 
river (Bull. Am. Assoc. Pet. (Jeol. March, 1919), and have given 
i^ames to all 'the limestones that can be traced continuously across the 
^jea of outcrop. The most prominent, continuous and recognizable 
limestones are as follows : 

f Moran, (Lime of the Mornn Oil Field.) 
I Pueblo, (Lime west of Caddo.) 
^'^^'C0 ^ Waldrip, (Lime above the coal seams at Cisco and Newcastle.) 

Breckenridge, (Lime in the town of Breckenridge. ) 

Gansight, (The fossiliferous lime at Gunsight.) 



-^^yoy . 



Eastland, (Lime of the Caddo Oil Field.) 
Ranger. (Lime of the Ranger Oil Field.) 
Graford, (Lime forming the scarp west of Graford.) 
.Palo Pinto, (Lime at the town of Palo Pinto.) 



These lines are not only easily recognizable in the field, but 
^ Readily differentiated in the well logs so that they are of much 
*^ to the petroleum geologist in surface mapping and correlating 
^>1 logs. 

All the Pennsylvanian strata dip westward in the southern por- 
^^ of their outcrop, and northwestward in the northern portions at 
\ Average rate of 50 feet per mile. In general the entire section 
l^^kens toward the northeast and thins toward the south and west. 
7^s in Jack and Young counties there are fewer limestones and 
^^^ker and more numerous layers of coarse sand and conglomerate 
^^li in Brown and Coleman counties to the south. To the west 
^^re penetrated by the drill beneath the Permian the section is 
^ch thinner and more calcareous, and shales and limes predominate. 



PERMIAN ROCKS. 



Wichita-Albany Formation, 



In the southern part of its outcrop this formation consists of 
^^y to blue shales and hard, compact, massively bedded limestone. 
^ this area the formation was originally described and named the 
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the Albany formation.* These rocks outcrop in a broad belt in Coje- 
man, Concho, Runnels, Callahan, Taylor, Shackelford, Throckmorton 
and Young: counties. Northward from Throckmorton - and Youns 
counties the marine limestones and clays grade rapidly into typica.1 
Redbeds, which were previously described as the Wichita formation.^ 
Near Rai river the formation is not readily separated from the Cisco 
below, nor the Clear Fork above. The Wichita outcrops in Clay, 
Wichita, Wilbarger, Archer, Young and Throckmorton counties. 

Clear Fork Formation. 

This formation consists of red and blue clays, thin limestones, 
which are commonly dolomitic, white and red sandstones and some 
gypsum. The bedding is very irregular. The thickness is about 
1,900 feet. 

Double Mountain Formation. 

The Double Mountain formation comprises about 2,000 feet of 
Redbeds. Except for containing thicker beds of gypsum and beds 
of rock salt it is very similar to the Clear Fork and the two forma- 
tions grade into each other without any distinct break. In their ex- 
tension to the south and west both the Double Mountain and Clear 
Fork formations seem to be replaced by limestones and thick bed? of 
gypsum. The Double Mountain formation is equivalent to the 
Greer and Quartermaster formations in Oklahoma. 

YOUNGER ROCKS IN THE PENNSYLVANIAN-PERMIAN AREA. 

The lower beds of the Comanchean formerly covered the greater 
part, if not all, of the north-central area and many outliers and 
"stringers" from the main body to the south and east are found 
over the surface of the area. One re-entrant of the Comanchean 
cuts entirely across the outcrop of the Pennsylvanian along Pecan 
Bayou in northern Brown and southern Eastland counties, separat- 
ing the Pennsylvanian outcrop into a northern and southern divi- 
sion. 

In the northern part of the region, considerable areas of late 
Tertiary or Pleistocene sands and gravels, which have been mapped 
and described by Gordonf as the Seymour gravels, are deposited over 
the Permian beds. Farther southeast a peculiar conglomerate, com- 
posed of vari-colored quartz pebbles in a quartzitic matrix, occurs 
in many places in the hills. The writer believes this is of Tertiary or 



♦Tho HtnitlKiaphy of tlu^ Albany IhmIs in the vicinity of Colorado river is fuUy 

^''"'!!rtVnl'Mv;;.I'^^ r."' rn,lor,roun,l Waters of the Wichita region, north- 

rential lexart; NN . s. PaiMT 1'. s. <Jool. Survey Xo. ?,il, 1013. 
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Pleistocene age and probably the extension of the Seymour gavels. 
S€>]ne gravels from the Comanchean beds are also residual on the hills. 
Hie reworked gravels from these conglomerates and from those 
o^ the Cisco or Strawn formations, occur at different levels along 
**^e larger stream valleys and may easily be mistaken for the con- 
£rl^merates interbedded in the Cisco and Strawn formations. In 
ff'^sneral, conglomerates should be used with extreme care in deter- 
*^ining the structure of the region. 

Another type of deposit which is confusing to one unacquainted 
the region is known as "Caliche." This is a calcareous deposit 
^^>rmed by the evaporation at the surface of lime-bearing waters. 
^^^^ the semi-arid regions, the water is drawn from considerable 
^^pths by the capillarity of the rocks and on evaporating at the sur- 
face leaves a calcareous deposit cementing the soil into a firm mass, 
^ir even building up a nearly pure deposit of calcium carbonate, 
^^^hich may reach a thickness of several feet. "Caliche" may present 
tlie appearance of a bedded rock and so lead to error in determin- 
ing structure. "Caliche" occurs to some extent over the southern 
^nd southwestern part of the Pennsylvanian-Permian region but 
is more abundant farther to the south and west. 

HIGH PLAINS REGION. 

The High Plains region in Texas includes the extreme western 
^nd northwestern part of the state. It embraces all of the counties 
\¥e8t and northwest of an irregular line drawn from the northeast 
eomer of the Panhandle slightly west of south to Howard county, 
thence southwest to Pecos river in Crane county, and thence north- 
>^e8t along the Pecos to the New Mexico line in Loving county. 

Physiographically the High Plains region is a plateau of gen- 
^raUy smooth, monotonous surface but broken by many deep, steep- 
sided canyons. The High Plains of Texas are the southward con- 
tinnation of the Great Plains, which stretch along the eastern side 
of the Rocky mountains. In Texas the valley of Canadian river sep- 
arates the Plains into two divisions, the Panhandle High Plains to 
the north and the Llano Estacado or Staked Plains to the south. The 
Bouthem boundary of the High Plains is the valley of Pecos river. 
The eastern boundary is a high, precipitous escarpment formed by a 
limestone (caliche) locally known as the "cap rock." 

The surficial rocks of the High Plains are continental deposits 
of late Tertiary and Quaternary age, which are underlain by Trias- 
aic beds, some remnants of Comanchean rocks, and the Permian 
beds previously described. 

The Tertiary and Cenozoic rocks are derived from the Rocky 
mountains and thin to the east. They are so irregularly bedded and 
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so unconsolidated that they give no clue to the structure of the un- 
derlying rocks. 

The structure of the Permian beds is a broad syncline with 
the deepest part under the High Plains. Several minor folds are 
known in the Permian rocks. The stratigraphy of the High Plains 
is discussed briefly in the following paragraphs. 

TRIASSIC ROCKS. 

Dockum beds — The Dockum beds, named and described by 
Drake, outcrop in a belt under the "cap rock" along the eastern es- 
carpment of the High Plains. The beds consist of sandstone, and 
sandy clay. The individual beds are lenticular and cross-bedded. 
The prevailing color is red but there is much variation and the 
sandstones are locally gray or brown in color, while maroon, white, 
lavender and yellow shades are common in the clays. Although the 
Triassic beds resemble the underlying Permian Redbeds, the charac- 
teristics given above serve to differentiate the two systems. Silici- 
fied and lignitized wood and reptilian remains have been focn^i 
which show the age of the Dockum beds to be late Triassic corre- 
sponding to the Keuper of Europe. 

TERTIARY ROCKS. 

Rocks of Tertiary age occur over most of the High Plains re- 
gion but in most places form only a thin mantle and are gener^l^>' 
less than 100 feet in thickness. The rocks are mostly of Mioc-^i^^ 
and Pliocene age. Some of the deposits have received distinct::^ i^'^ 
names such as the Panhandle beds of middle and early Miocene m^ ^' 
the Clarendon, Loup Fork or Goodnight beds of the late Mioc^^^^ 
and the Blanco beds of the middle Miocene. 

PLEISTOCENE (AND PLIOCENE?) ROCKS. 

Over the greater part of the High Plains, it spread a depc::::^^^ 
of sands, gravels and clays of Pleistocene (probably in part P. ^^^ 
cene) age. The beds, as a whole, are composed of material of ^^ 
same character over the whole region, but the individual beds ^ ^1^ 
of small extent and detailed sections show great variation witlT "^" 
short distances. The materials are derived from the rocks of ^"^ 

Rocky mountains to the west and, to some extent, of the more ^ 

sistant materials of the lower rocks which have been reworked i ^^^ 
the gravel beds. The Pleistocene beds of the High Plains are kno^^^'^ 
as the Tule or Rock Creek beds and, in a general way, may be i^^on- 
sidered as belonging to the widespread Lafayette formation. '"'ZITh^ 
Tule or Rock Creek beds a.re thin in most places but locally re^^^A 
a thickness of 300 feet. 



J 
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**Caliche" occurs but it is not so widespread as in regions in 
"^ich the bedrocks are more calcareous. The "Cap Rock" is priri- 
^^lly a development of "Caliche." 

CORDILLERAN REGION IN TRANS-PECOS TEXAS. 

The Cordilleran region in trans-Pecos Texas, is the southern 
fitinuation of the eastern ranges of the Rocky mountain system. 
ie area is the western half of trans-Pecos Texas, and contains El 
iso, Jeff Davis and Presidio and the greater parts of Brewster and 
ilberson counties. 

The region is one of low, plateau-type mountains separated by 

w plains. The altitude varies from about 1,500 feet in the valley 

the Rio Grande in the southeastern part of the region to about 

700 feet in El Capitan, the principal peak of the Guadalupe moun-' 
ins. 

Three mountain ranges with two intervening valleys extend 
irallel to each other across the region in a northwest-southeast 
rection. 

The western range is the Franklin mountains which extends 
)rthward from near El Paso and is continuous with the Organ and 
in Andreas mountains of New Mexico. 

The middle range consists of the Diablo plateau which has 
fries of peaks or hills along its western and eastern margins. The 
estern division of the middle range includes the Hueco, Cerro Alto, 
inlay, Sierra Blanca, Malone, Quitman, Devil's Ridge, and Eagle 
lountains and the eastern line is made up of the Carnudas, Sierra 
iablo, Baylor, Carriso, Van Horn, Tierra Vieja, Chinati Crenaga, 
ierra Bafecillos and Mesa de Anguila. 

The eastern or front range enters Texas from New Mexico as 
ie Guadalupe mountains and continues to the southeast as the Dela- 
are, Davis, Mount Ord, Santiago and Sierra del Carmen. 

In its broad features, the structure of the region consists of two 
'"eat anticlinal arches, whose axes correspond in a general way with 
^e eastern and western ranges just described. The Diablo plateau 
^th its subsidiary mountains occupies the synclinal trough between 
'6 two great anticlines. In its details the structure is quite complex, 
mowing much minor folding and faulting. The great mountain- 
*king movements took place in late Pliocene or Pleistocene time. 
^ earlier period of folding is shown where erosion has cut through 
6 younger and into the older rocks. This folding took place in 
^ Paleozoic times, at the same time as the folding at the Ar- 
ticle, Wichita and Llano-Burnet mountains. 

The details of the stratigraphy have been worked out in only 
few localities and it is possible to give here only the major fea- ' 
^^es so far as known. 
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The Upper Cambrian is represented by sandstone and conglom- 
erate from 300 to 700 feet thick. The Ordovician rocks consist of 
dolomitic limestone about 1»250 feet thick in the El Paso region 
and shales, sandstones, limestones and cherts about 2,000 feet thick 
in the Marathon region. The only Silurian rocks known in Texas 
are limestones about 1,000 feet thick which are found in the Frank- 
lin and Hueco mountains and the upper part of a chert formation 
in the Marathon region. No rocks, which are certainly of Devonian 
or Mississippian age, are known, but a novaculite in the Marathon 
region is probably Devonian and a chert formation in the same re- 
gion has been regarded as Mississippian. 

The Pennsylvanian in the southern part of the trans-Pecos re- 
gion consists of a great thickness of all the common types of sedi- 
mentary rocks, with shales and sandstones predominating. The 
thickness of these beds in the Marathon region is about 5,000 feet, 
in the vicinity of Shafter in Presidio county the upper Pennsylvan- 
ian is represented by about 4,500 feet of sandstone and shale with 
minor amounts of limestone. In the northern part of the region, 
the Pennsylvanian shows a very different aspect from that shown 
in the southern trans-Pecos or in central Texas and consists almost 
entirely of limestone (Hueco limestone.) The thickness is about 
5,000 feet. 

The Permian in the Marathon and Shafter regions is largely 
calcareous but contains considerable clastic material. In the Mara- 
thon region the beds attain a maximum thickness of over 6,000 feet 
In the northern trans-Pecos, the Permian has been divided into the 
Delawaree mountain formation, Capitan limestone, Castile gypsum 
and Rustler formation. The Castile gypsum is probably equivalent 
to the Capitan limestone. No Triassic rocks are known in trans- 
Pecos Texas. Jurassic rocks (Malone formation) are present 
in the Malone mountains. They consist of blue and gray limestones 
with smaller amounts of shales, sandstones and conglomerates, hav- 
ing a thickness of from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. The beds represent 
only the later part of the Jurassic period. 

The Comanchean is well represented and has a wide areal dis- 
tribution. Some beds in the Malone mountains probably belong to 
the lowest Comanchean, but their thickness and extent are unknown. 
The Trinity division is represented by sandstones, clays, conglomer- 
ates and siliceous limestones. There is much variation in the sec- 
tion in different parts of the region. The entire thickness of the 
Trinity is over 1,000 feet. In general the Trinity lies unconform- 
ably on Pennsylvanian or Permian beds. The Fredericksburg di- 
vision reaches a maximum thickness of about 1,276 feet and is 
composed principally of limestone although sandstones predominate 
locally. The Washita division is present and is represented- by the 
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ame type of beds as in north-central Texas, but they have not been 
nifficiently studied to permit of definite correlations being made. 

The Upper Cretaceous is in general similar to that of central 
Texas. The Eagle Ford shale, Austin chalk, Taylor marl and 
Navarro formation are all represented. The thickness of the Upper 
!3i«faceous is in excess of 2,500 feet but all the formations are not 
mown to be present in a single locality. 

Igneous rocks of many different varieties both intrusive and ex- 
rusive are abundant in the trans-Pecos region. A considerable 
)ortion of the territory is covered by rhyolitic flows and several 
)f tlie mountains are composed of intrusive igneous rocks. 

The inter-montane valleys are partially filled with Quaternary 
illuvium or "Bolson" deposits which may reach a thickness of 1,000 
feet or more. "Caliche" is of common occurrence throughout most 
3f the region. 

TOYAH BASIN. 

The Toyah Basin region is a large, "Bolson" filled valley of the 
trans-Pecos region, but on account of its size is usually considered as 
a distinct physiographic sub-province. 

EDWARDS PLATEAU. 

The Edwards plateau comprises a large area in south-central 
Texas. Its boundaries are the north-central plains and the Llano- 
Burnet region on the northeast; the Balcones escarpment, which 
separates the plateau from the Gulf Coastal plain to the south- 
east; the Rio Grande and the Cordilleran region of trans-Pecos 
Texas, to the south and southwest ; and the Toyah basin and High 
(Staked) plains to the northwest. Pecos river cuts the Edwards 
plateau in a deep channel, and the portion of the plateau southwest 
of the Pecos may be distinguished as a separate sub-province, the 
trans-Pecos plains. The Edwards plateau comprises all or parts of 
the following counties : Glasscock, Sterling, Coke, Tom Green, Con- 
cho, McCuUoch, Menard, Mason, Gillespie, Blanco, Travis, Hays, 
Comal, Kendall, Kerr, Kimble, Sutton, Schleicher, Irion, Reagan, Up- 
ton, Crane, Crockett, Val Verde, Edwards, Real, Bandera, Bexar, 
Medina, Uvalde and Kinney, and the trans-Pecos plains contain all 
of Terrell, most of Pecos, and small portions of Brewster and Reeves. 

The surface of the area is characterized by broad flat-topped 
areas separated by narrow canyons. The principal streams have 
put deep and rather narrow canyons into the plateau. The rainfall 
^8 slight, and the entire area is devoted to grazing. The streams are 
*11 intermittent through most of their courses, with permanent 
^'aterholes locally. Timber is practically absent, some small mes- 
Quite on the lower lands, some small cedars along the "breaks," and 
a few larger trees near the waterholes, being the only growths. 
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The surface rocks of the plateau are of Comanchean age. Tl^. 
Comanche Peak and Edwards limestones of the Fredericksburg dz3 
vision are the surlicial formation over about 90 per -cent of the are^ 
The Glen Rose formation of the Trinity division,) outcrops in tl^ 
deeper valleys, and the formations of Washita division are preser^ 
in a fringe along the southeastern and southern margins of the are^ 

The stratigraphic succession of the area is as follows: 

('OMAXCIIEAX (I.OWKIt CKKTACKOUS) SYSTKM. 

Wai<hita division 

Buda limestone 
Del Rio clay 
(ieorgetowu formation 

Fredericksburg division 

Edwards limestone 
Comanche peak limestone 
Walnut clays 

Trinity division 

Palnxy sands 

<ilen Kose formation 

Travis Peak formation (Basement sands.) 

■ 

The beds are described in the following paragraphs beginning 
with the lowest. 

Travis Peak formation: The Travis Peak formation, which 
corresponds to the beds known as the Basement sands in the north- 
central part of Texas, lies unconformably on the steeply dipping 
Paleozoic rocks around the southeastern and southern margin of the 
Llano-Burnet uplift. Here the lower part consists of conglomerates, 
sands and bluish clay shale, and the upper part of calcareous sand- 
stone, marly and mieaceous limestone with bands of conglomerate. 
The whole formation is from 250 to 300 feet in thickness. The charac- 
ter and thickness of the formation in its southern extent beneath 
the younger beds of the Edwards plateau is unknown. 

Glen Rose formation : This formation outcrops in nearly all the 
deeper valleys of the Edwards plateau. In the northern part of the 
region it consists of thin even-bedded, chalky, limestones, usually 
gray to yellow in color, separated by thin beds of sandy and cal- 
careous or marly clay. The average thickness is about 300 to 400 
feet, but there is much variation in thickness. The formation 
thickens from west to east. Borings in the vicinity of Austin show 
the thickness to be about 600 feet. Southward toward the Rio 
Grande, the Glen Rose grades into a hard limestone which is with 
difficulty separated from the overlying beds. 

Paluxij sand: This formation is an important member of the 
Trinity division in part of north-central Texas, but it thins to the 
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south and disappears in Travis and Burnet counties near the northern 
margin of the Edwards plateau. 

Walnut clays : This formation, the lowermost of the Fredericks- 
burgr division, is very distinct in the region northeast of the Llano- 
Burnet uplift, but in the Edwards plateau it either is absent or has 
changed in character until it can not be separated from the over- 
lying Comanche Peak limestone. 

Comanche Peak limestone: The Comanche Peak formation in 
the Edwards plateau consists of about 50 feet of argillaceous and 
marly, white limestone, which generally weathers to a buff color. It 
is usually softer and more porous and the weathered surface is of a 
somewhat darker color than that of the overlying Edwards lime- 
stone but the two formations grade into each other and their sep- 
aration must be made on paleontologic grounds. The Comanche Peak 
outcrops on the slopes of the deeper valleys. 

Edwards {Caprina^ Barton Creek) limestone : The Edwards 
liinestone is a hard white limestone containing many flint concre- 
tions. In the Edwards plateau, the Edwards limestone covers by far 
the greater part of the surface and is responsible for the character 
^f the topography and soil. The thickness of the Edwards in this 
^^^on is about 300 feet. It has been ascribed a thickness of over 
^^O feet near the Rio Grande but this includes both higher and 
lower beds which become very similar to the Edwards toward the 
south. 

Georgetown formation: In the Edwards plateau the George- 
town is represented by limestone not easily distinguished from the 
Underlying Edwards, and to the south toward the Rio Grande it 
^as not been differentiated. 

Del Rio clay: The Del Rio clay is typically developed in the 
area under consideration. It consists of greenish, laminatel pyrit- 
iferous and gypsiferous clay, with thin slabs of shell breccia, and 
thin layers of arenaceous limestone. The thickness varies from 30 
to 200 feet. 

Btida (Shoal Creek, Vola) limestorie : The Buda limestone is a 
white to yellowish limestone, fairly soft, thin-bedded in the lower 
part and heavy-bedded above. Its thickness is about 80 feet along 
the Rio Grande, thinning northward to less than one foot along 
Brazos river. The Buda outcrops along the Balcones escarpment and 
covers considerable areas in the southern and southwestern parts 
of the Edwards Plateau, especially in the trans-Pecos plains. 

"Caliche" of recent age is of common occurrence. 

Igneous rocks: Along the Balcones escarpment at the south 
eastern edge of the Edwards plateau, there are notable intrusions of 
basalt and phonolite. The intrusions are probably early Eocene in 
age. In the western part of the trans-Pecos plains, there are igneous 
rocks belonging to the Cordilleran province. 
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Structure — The structure of the Edwards plateau is very sim- 
ple. The rocks in general have a very gentle dip to the south and 
southeast. Over much of the region the dip is so slight that beds 
must be followed for a considerable distance to determine the dip. 
Toward the southeast in the vicinity of the Balcones escarpment the 
dip increases rapidly to 70 or 80 feet to the mile. The Balcones es- 
carpment is a faulted zone and the faulting combined witji the ig- 
neous intrusions mentioned above produces very complicated struc- 
ture which is well shown on the United States Geological Survey 
map of the Uvalde quadrangle. Within the Edwards plateau one 
anticlinal fold of some magnitude is shown on the map of the Nueces 
quadrangle. The fold is in southern Edwards county along West 
Nueces river. 

BLACK AND GRAND PRAIRIES. 

The Black and Grand prairies region is bounded on the west 
by the North-central plains (Pennsylvanian area) and on the east 
by the Gulf Coastal plain. To the north the region extends into 
Oklahoma. To the south the Edwards plateau may be regarded as 
the continuation and expansion of the Grand prairie» while the Black 
prairie is continued as a narrow belt along the Balcones escarpment 
to Red river and on into Mexico. The region is underlain by rocks 
of Comanchean and Cretaceous age. The two systems are very simi- 
lar in general characteristics, both having important beds of sand at 
the base, and having their upper parts composed of clays, marls and 
limestones. Most of the limestone and marl formations weather to 
form a deep, rich, prairie soil which gives the names of the region. 
The region as a whole may be divided into four areas, beginning at 
the west. 

1. West cross-timbers, formed by the outcrop of the Trinity 
sand at the base of the Comanchean. This is a belt of considerable- 
relief, of very sandy soil, mostly covered with a fairly dense growth, 
of scrub oak. 

2. Grand prairie, formed by the outcrop of the limestone aniT 
clay formations of the Comanchean. The topography is "stair-step'" 
with the resistant beds forming escarpments facing northwest. The 
soil is generally deep and rich, although some of the limestones have 
a thin rocky soil. The area is treeless except along the streams. 

3. Ea^t cross-timbers, formed by the outcrop of the Wood- 
bine (Dakota) sand at the base of the Cretaceous. The topography 
and other characteristics of the area are very similar to those of 
West cross-timbers. 

4. Black Prairie, formed by the outcrop of the clays, marls and 
limestones of the Cretaceous. The territory is similar to the Grand 
prairie, except that the formations are usually softer and weather 
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more readily, producing a deeper soil and a more regular topog- 
raphy. 

The region as a whole, includes all or part of the following 
counties: Bowie, Red River, Lamar, Delta, Hopkins, Fannin, Hunt, 
Grayson, Cooke, Montague, Wise, Jack, Denton, Collin, Rockwall, 
Kairfman, Dallas, Tarrant, Parker, Hood, Erath, Eastland, John- 
son, Ellis, Navarro, Hill, Bosque, Comanche, Brown, Mills, Hamilton, 
Correll, McLennan, Falls, Bell, Lampasas, Burnet, Williamson, 
Travis, Hays, Caldwell, Comal, Guadalupe, Bexar, Medina, Uvalde, 

Kinney, Val Verde and Maverick. 

The stratigraphic succession of the beds in the Black and Grand 

prairies is as follows: 

CRKTACEOUfi SiYSiTE^f. 

Navarro formation. 

Taylor formation. 

Austin challc. 

Eagle Ford formation. 

Woodbine formation (present only in north part of region.) 

COMANCHEAN SYSTEM. 



South, 
a limestone 
Rio clay 
Tgetown formation 



^-ct 



South. 



^^ards limestone 



_^^anche Peak limestone 
^^^Inut clays 



South. 
*^Hloxy formation 
^^^n Rose formation 
basement sands 



Washita Division. 

North. 
Represented by part of Woodbine formation 
Pottsboro sub-group 
Grayson marls. 
Mainstreet limestone 
Denton sub-group 
Ft. Worth limestone 
Buck Creek formation 
Kiamitia clay. 

Fredericksburg Division. 

North. 
Goodland limestone 
Walnut clays 



Trinity Division. 

Antlers sana 



North. 



The variations in the section are shown in fig. 60 and 61. 



COMANCHEAN SYSTEM. 



Trinity division : The Trinity division outcrops in the belt along 
the west side of the region which is known as the West cross-timbers. 
In the northern part of the region, from Red river south to Parker 
and Wise counties the whole division is represented by sands which 
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are known as the Antlers sand. South of Parker and Wise counties, 
a limestone formation is present in the middle of the division. This 
makes a three-fold division of the Trinity with the Basement sands 
at the base, the Glen Rose (limestone) formation in the middle 
and the Paluxy sands at the top. The Paluxy sands have a maximum 
thickness of about 100 feet. The Glen Rose formation is about 300 
feet thick in the southern part of the region, but thins and disap- 
pears to the north. The Basement sands are from 50 to 120 feet 
thick in the south part of the region. The sands, representing the 
whole Trinity division, in the north part of the region, range from 
about 300 to 500 feet in thickness. 

Fredericksburg division: The Walnut clays are composed of 
marly laminated, yellow clays, within semi-crystalline limestone flags. 
The beds thicken northwards from about 25 feet in the valley of 
Bosque river to about 200 feet near Red river. 

The Comanche Peak limestone is about 50 feet thick in the 
southern part of the area, and the Edwards limestone is about 300 
ff^t thick. They both thin to the northward and cannot be dis- 
tinguished from each other. In the extreme northern part of the 
^rea both are represented by the Goodland limestone which is from 
^5 to 50 feet thick. The Goodland forms a very pronounced north- 
westward facing escarpment above the soft Antlers sand. 

Washita division: This division varies greatly in character 
fronn north to south and many names have been applied to the sub- 
div-isions. The Georgetown farmation, consisting of gray marly 
limestone, with marls and shales, is about 80 feet thick in the 
southern part of the region. North of Little river the lower part 
of these beds changes to dark blue, bituminous, laminated clays with 
^Wn beds of impure bituminous limestone. These are known as the 
^iOrtnitia clays and reach a thickness of about 150 feet. The upper, 
^'careous part of the formation is known as the Fort Worth lime- 
^^<>ne. Northward from Brazos river still other beds appear. Be- 
*^een the Kiamitia clays and the Fort Worth limestone, a series of 
^hite, chalky limestones and blue marls appear. This series is 
known as the Duck Creek formation. It is 40 feet thick at Fort 
^orth and 194 feet at Denison. The Kiamitia clays and Duck creek 
^^^^^ations have been grouped together as the Preston beds. 

The Fort Worth limestone continues through to Red river with 
^ fairly uniform thickness of about 100 feet. 

North of the Trinity river, several beds come in above the Fort 
^orth limestone. These are with their greatest thickness as follows : 

Weno sub-group 

Pawpaw betls 40 foot 

Qnarry limestono ."» fot^t 

Weno formation 40 foot 

Denton sub-gronp .V> f«H»t 
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All these beds consist principally of marl and clay with some 
sand in the Weno formation. All these beds represent the extreme 
upper part of the Georgetown formation. 

The Del Rio clay as recogn^ized in the Edwards plateau con- 
tinues northward to Brazos river. Farther north it grades imper- 
ceptibly into white marly limestones and yellow marls. These beds 
are known as the Pottsboro sub-group and are divided into the 
Mainstreet limestone below and the Grayson marls above. The 
^iainstreet (named from exposures on Main street, Denison) 
Umetone is from 16 to 25 feet thick and the Grayson marls about 
SO feet thick. 

The Buda limestone of the Edwards plateau disappears near 
Brazos river. To the northward it is probably represented by the 
lower part of the Woodbine formation, which, however, is gener- 
iDy considered to be of Cretaceous age. 

CRETACEOUS SYSTEM. 

Woodbine formation: As indicated in* the preceding paragraph, 
this formation includes the equivalent of the Buda limestone. The 
Woodbine consists largely of ferruginous, argillaceous sands, brown 
to red in color, accompanied by bituminous, laminated beds. The 
formation is about 500 feet thick at Red river but thins rapidly to 
the south, and disappears near Brazos river. 

Eagle Ford formation : The Eagle Ford shale in the north part 
of Texas, is composed of blue and black laminated clays with large 
septaria, sands, shales, and thin layers of brown limestone. The 
upper sandy part has been called the Blossom sand. Southward the 
formation becomes in part more calcareous and in part more sandy, 
and near the Rio Grande it consists of thin bedded limestone alter- 
nating with marly clay to which the name Val Verde flags has been 
applied. The thickness varies, in the northern part of the state it 
is about 600 feet, decreasing southward to about 50 feet near Austin, 
and then increasing to 200 to 250 feet near the Rio Grande. West- 
ward along the Rio Grande the formation thickens to 600 feet. 

Austin chalk: The Austin chalk consists of fairly thick-bedded 
impure chalk, containing nodules of pyrite and interstratified with 
marly beds. The upper part generally contains more marl and less 
chalk than the lower part. Near Red river the Austin chalk is rep- 
resented by two formations, the Brownstown marls below and the 
Anona chalk above. Near the Rio Grande the formation loses its 
chalky character and hard, white limestone predominates. This 
phase of the formation has been called the Pinto formation. The 
thickness of the Austin chalk varies from about 400 feet to about 
750 feet. 

Taylor foi'mation: This formation consists of laminated cal- 
careous, bluish black marls, which weather into a whitish yellow 
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clay. The boundary between the Taylor marls and the overlying 
Navarro formation cannot be definitely located since the formations 
are very similar and grade into each other. In the Red river re- 
gion, the Taylor is probably represented by the Marlbrook (Kicka- 
poo) marls. On the Rio Grande, the Upson clays, a dark gray or 
greenish gray clay, weathering yellow and containing crystals and 
seams of gypsum, probably represents the Taylor formation. 

In the Uvalde region and in the Anacacho mountains in Kin- . 
ney county the Upson clays are replaced by the Anacacho forma- 
tion, a series of yellow limestones and calcareous sandstones. The 
upper parts of ths formation probably represent part of the Na- 
varro formation. The Taylor marls are about 600 feet thick; the 
Upson clays about 500 feet thick, and the Anacacho formation about 
400 feet thick. 

Navarro formation: The Taylor marls grade upward in the 
glauconitie marls of the Navarro formation which also contains 
some limestone, black clays and sandstone. The character of the 
Navarro changes so rapidly that several names have been applied 
to the formation and its sub-divisions. Besides the name Navarro, 
the formation, as a whole, has been called the Upper Arenaceous 
series, the Glauconitie division, Webberville beds and the Bexar for- 
mation. In the vicinity of Red river the Navarro is divided inta 
the Nacatoch sand member, consisting principally of glauconitie 
sand, 60 to 160 feet thick, and the Arkadelphia clay, consisting of 
dark laminated clay, 200 to 500 feet thick. In the vicinity of Cor- 
sicana, two sub-divisions are recognized, the Oorsicana beds and 
the Kemp beds. The name Webberville formation was applied to 
the whole series of beds in the vicinity of Austin. 

In the Uvalde region the Navarro is represented by the top part 
of the Anacacho limestone and by the Pulliam formation which con- 
sists of brown ferruginous sandstone with clays and marls and 
some hard limestones. Near the Rio Grande, the equivalents of the 
Navarro formation are known as the Eagle Pass formation which 
consists of: 

1. San Miguel beds, gray and brown, quartzitic and calcareous 
sandstone interbedded with clays and shales. 

2. Coal series, clays, dark shales, and white and yellow sand 
stones, with seams of coal and fire clay. 

3. Escondido beds, white yellow to brown sands, sandstones, 
and conglomerates, with greenish blue clays and some gray lime- 
stone. 

The thickness of the Navarro cannot be determined definitely 
on account of the indistinct separation between this formation and 
the Taylor, but it is probably 600 to 800 feet. 

The variations in the Cretaceous sections are shown in fig. 60. 
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GULF-COASTAL PLAIN. 

From a physiographical standpoint, the Gulf Coastal plain lies 

between the Bafcones fault zone and the Gulf of Mexico, but for the 

purposes of this book it seems best to consider the region as be- 

^'nning at the contact between the Cretaceous and Eocene rocks. 

The region is thus co-extensive with the area of the. Tertiary and 

Quaternary rocks of the Gulf Coast. 

The region includes all the counties lying south and east of a 
line passing through Bowie, Titus, Hopkins, Hunt, Kaufman, Hen- 
derson, Navarro, Limestone, Falls, Milam, Williamson, Bastrop, 
Caldwell, Guadalupe, Bexar, Medina, Uvalde, Zavalla and Mav- 
erick counties. 

The Gulf Coastal plain is a region of low relief. For a dis- 
tance of 50 to 100 miles from the coast the slope is very gentle, about 
one foot per mile. Farther back the slope is steeper and the relief is 
greater. The topographic features are broad valleys and broad 
fl&t; ridges which slope to the southeast. 

At the beginning of Tertiary times there were two great em- 
t^yments, one along the present course of the Rio Grande and one 
along the Mississippi. The divide between Colorado and Brazos 
nV^rs marks the division between these embayments, and the early 
Teptiary sediments show great variation to the north and to the 
^^lath of this divide. The embayments are not well marked after the 
close of the Oligocene. 

The Tertiary and Pleistocene rocks are mostly unindurated 
^^^ds and clays, with some gravels, beds of lignite and a f6w lime- 
®t^^»es. 

The rocks dip gently to the south, southeast or east toward the 
^^^If of Mexico. The rate of dip is greater than the slope of the 
?*^^ace so that successively younger beds are encountered as the 
^^*lf is approached. 

There are probably many variations in the structure but owing 
*^ the unindurated nature of the rocks exposures are very scarce 
^'^^ the individual beds are hard to follow, so that the presence of 
^'^ i nor structures is very difficult or impossible to determine in most 
^^ the region. 

The stratigraphic succession is as follows : 

Quaternary . 

Rec^t 
Pleistocene. 



East Quit Coast. 

^^Tt HadBon-Coluinbia 
^^^eaomoot or coast clays) 
*^^fayette (Lizzie) 



West Gulf Coast 

Port HudsoQ-Columbia 
jOquus beds 
Uvalde, Reynosa 



I 

\ 
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Tertiary ; 

^Pliocene ; 

Fleming (in part) Lagarto ' i 

Lai ai^A ; 

Miocene 

Fleming (in part) Onkville, 
Oligoeene 

Corrigim or Catahoula (Absent) 
Kocene 

' Jackson ^ Absent } 

Claiborne Clallwme 

(Absent) I*rio 

(Absent) Fayette 

Yegua or CocktieUl Tegua 

Cook Mountain Cook Mouiitniii 

Mount Selman Mount Selninn 

Queen City-Carriso Cnrriso 

Wilcox Wilcox 

Midway. Midway «Myrick> 

EOCENE SYSTEM. 

Midway Gh^mtp. 

The Midway consists in Eastern Texas predominantly of clays 
and in southwestern Texas is more sandy and has some marine lime- 
stone near the base. The thickness varies from 200 to 400 feet. 
The Midway is also known as the Basal Eocene and Will's Point. 

Wilcox Group. 

The Wilcox is marine in the vicinity of the Sabine river, where 
both the upper and lower Wilcox of the Alabama section is repre- 
sented. The non-marine Wilcox in northeastern Texas is composed 
of sands, sandstones and clays, with some beds of lignite, the whole 
having a thickness of 800 to 1,200 feet. The Wilcox in places over- 
laps the Midway and rests upon the Cretaceous. The Wilcox in 
the western part of the region consists principally of siliceous sands, 
with small amounts of glauconitic sands, vari-colored clays and 
beds of lignite. In the extreme western part of the area the Wilcox 
forms the middle part of what has been mapped as the Myrick for- 
mation, and is about 800 feet thick. 

Claiborne Group. 

The lowest formation of this group is called the- Queen City in 
the eastern part of the region and the Carrizo in the west. It is the 
upper part of the Myrick formation of the Uvalde region. The 
Queen City-Carrizo formation is dominantly sandy and has a 
thickness of from 50 to 200 feet. 

The Mount Selman in eastern Texas is made up of dark green 
and brown sands, with thin beds of iron ore and lignite and beds 
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and concretions of limonite. The workable iron ore is limonite 
concentrated near the surface. In the western part of the area, the 
Mount Selman consists of ferruginous sands and sandstones, or al- 
tered ^lauconite, with rounded calcareous sandstone concretions, 
carrying marine fossils in places, and beds of clay and shale. The 
thickness of the formation in the eastern region is about 350 feet 
and in the western from 225 to 475 feet. 

The Cook Mountain formation is very similar to the Mount 
Selman in both i>arts of the region. The thickness in the eastern 
part of the region is about 400 feet and in the western part about 
540 feet. 

The Yegua formation is only partly of marine origin. It is dom- 
inantly clay in the lower part and sand in the upper. Important 
beds of lignite are present in the middle part of the formation. 
Along the Rio Grande the Yegua contains some limestone and gyp- 
sum. The thickness varies irregularly from 375 feet in the eastern 
part of the region to 1,400 feet at the Rio Grande. 

The Fayette formation consists principally of sands and sand- 
stones with some beds of lignitic clays and lignite. The sands are 
locally indurated to a condition approaching that of quartzite, siliei- 
fied wood is common. The thickness of the formation is from 400 
to 600 feet. The Fayette is not known to occur east of Brazos river. 
The Frio formation is composed largely of yellow and dark 
clays* which weather white, with some gypsum and volcanic ash. 
The formation is about 660 feet thick near the Rio Grande but thins 
to the northeast and disappears about Colorado river. 

Jackson Group. 

The Jackson is present only in the portion of the region east of 
Brazos river. The formation consists of clays and sands of differ- 
ent characteristics. The greater part of the formation is marine. 
At least two beds of volcanic ash are present in the upper part of 
ttc formation. The formation has a thickness of 400 to 500 feet. 

OLIGOCENE SYSTEM. 

The Corrigan (Catahoula, Grand Gulf) has been provisionally 
^^^i*related with the Grand Gulf Oligocene. It consists of coarse 
^ce" sand and sandstone at the base, overlain by finer sands and by 
^^llowish green clay and claystones with plant remains. The for- 
?*tion is non-marine and occurs only in the eastern part of the 
^Jf Coast region. The thickness ranges from 250 feet to 600 feet. 

MIOCENE AND PLIOCENE SYSTEMS. 

p In the eastern part of the Gulf Coast region the Miocene and 
'^ocene systems are represented by the Fleming formation. It is 
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composed of clays and sands with quantities of calcareous concre- 
tions. The clay is generally light colored, but weathers to a black, 
sticky soil. In the western part of the region, the Fleming is repre- 
sented by the Oakville, Lapara and Lagarto formations which consist 
of generally unconsolidated sand and clays. 

PLEISTOCENE SYSTEM. 

The Pleistocene system is represented principally by the La- 
fayette formation or its equivalents which cover considerable areas, 
not only in the Gulf Coastal plain but also in other areas in Texas. 
The Lafayette consists principally of sand with varying proportions 
of conglomerate. The nature of the pebbles in the conglomerate 
differs greatly in different localities, being derived from the older 
rocks in the vicinity. The Lafayette, or its equivalent, overlaps 
most of the older formations ; and forms a blanket over the uplands, 
and terraces along the streams. The bedding of the Lafayette is 
very irregular and, since it effectually obscures the older rocks, the 
structure cannot be determined in the areas in which it occurs in 
any thickness. In the vicinity of the Rio Grande the Pleistocene 
gravels and sands are known as the Reynosa formation and in the 
Uvalde region as the Uvalde formation and on the eastern GuU 
Coast as the Lizzie. They correspond in a general way to the Sey- 
mour and Tule or Rock Creek beds of the Great Plains areas. ^^ 
thickness the Lafayette varies from a very thin mantle to 500 ^^ 
possibly 800 feet along the Gulf Coast and to over 1,000 feet in t,he 
inter-montane valleys in trans-Pecos Texas. 

Port Hudson and Columbia formations — These formations ^^^ 
closely related. The Port Hudson occurs along the Gulf Coast Ic:^^,', 
lands and the Columbia includes the deposits of the "second bott(> *^' 
terraces of the rivers and grades into the Port Hudson near '^^^ 
Gulf. The Columbia extends far up the major streams 'Across "•^'^ 
Black and Grand prairies and into the north-central plains. 

The Port Hudson consists of blue, yellow, brown and, in pla<^=^^' 
reddish limy clays, with numerous small lime concretions. XlThe 
composition of the Columbia is quite similar to that of the P^^^ 
Hudson but it contains a somewhat greater proportion of -sandy r^^^' 
terial. 

The material of the coastal marshes and of the flood plains ^^ 
the streams is of recent age. 



V. 



EOLUGIC CONDITIONS IN KANSAS, OKLAHOMA AND 
AND TEXAS WITH SPECIAL KEFERENCE 
TO PROSPECTS FOR OIL AND GAS. 

Brief mention of the occurrence of oil and gas of the different 
geologic provinces of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas has been made in 
he preceding section. However, it seems best to consider at some- 
«rhat greater length the relation of the geologic conditions to the 
)ccurrence and accumulation of oil and gas in each of the regions or 
ireas described. 

Kansas. 

Mississippian area— Mississippian rocks occupy only a few 
iquare miles in the extreme southeastern corner of the State. This 
irea is part of the Ozark mountain region, which occupies a much 
arger area in Oklahoma. The region is practically without chance 
'or commercial production of either oil or gas for reasons which are 
liscussed under the Ozark mountain region of Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvanian area — ^The rocks of the Pennsylvanian system 
vere laid down under conditions very favorable for the burial and 
)r€servation of considerable quantities of organic matter. They are 
leposits which were laid down in comparatively shallow water, and 
vere built up rapidly. They consist largely of bituminous clays 
md shales, which contain ample supplies of bituminous materials, 
ind also sufficient sands to act as reservoirs for the accumulated 
dl or gas. The sands are well sealed by the shales with which they 
ire associated. 

The structural features are not pronounced. The general dip 
)f the Pennsylvanian beds is about 30 feet per mile to the north 
)f west, away from the Ozark mountains. There are many small 
ivrinkles and terraces and a few well-defined anticlines. 

The conditions are thus very favorable for the production and 
accumulation of oil and gas, and we find that all the oil and gas so 
far produced from Kansas come from these rocks. 

The areas of production are described in the succeeding sec- 
tion and need not be discussed in this connection. 

Some features, however, should be noticed. An examination 
of the map, (fig. 47) will show three principal areas of produc- 
tion (1) a belt through Montgomery, Chautauqua, Neosho, Wilson 
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and Allen counties; (2) an area in Franklin and Miami counties; 
and (3) a belt through Butier and Cowley counties. These areas are 
separated from each other by almost barren belts in which the 
geologic conditions appear, at first glance, to be just as favorable 
for production as those in the producing areas. 

However, the production in the eastern district (Chautauqua. 
Montgomery, Wilson, Neosho, and Allen counties) comes mainly 
from a group of sands near the base of the Cherokee formation, ^he 
principal one of which is known as the Bartlesville sand. This body 
of sands thins out and disappears to the west and northwest* so that 
production must be expected from the higher formations. The clays 
in these beds as a rule are not so bituminous as those of the Cherokee 
and the sands are thinner and finer-grained. 

The production in Miami and Franklin counties is probably 
from a higher horizon than that to the south so it does not seem 
probable that the gap between them will be closed up by important 
production. 

Another noticeable feature is the absence of production from 
the northern part of the area. The beds in this region seem to have 
been deposited farther off shore than those to the south. The sec- 
tion is thinner, the clays not so bituminous and sands are almost 
absent to the north. While there may be some small deposits found 
in this part of the Pennsylvanian area, the chances for important 
pools are small. 

Most of the northern part of the area is covered with a thin 
mantle of glacial drift which covers the bed rocks and makes the 
determination of the structure diHicult or impossible so that the more 
favorable localities for drilling cannot be determined. 

Permian area — So far no production has been had from the 
Permian rocks in Kansas. The surface rocks in the Butler and 
Cowley county fields are Permian but the production comes from 
well down in the underlying Pennsylvanian. 

In general the Permian rocks are not favorable for oil or gas. 
The lower part of the system consists principally of limestone; the 
middle part of gray to blue clay shale; and the upper part of red 
clays with gypsum and salt and some sands. There does not seem 
to be the requisite amount of organic matter present in any part 
of the system to produce much oil or gas, and in the lower and mid- 
dle parts of the system, which contain more organic matter than the 
Redbeds, sands are practically absent. 

However, the Pennsylvanian beds are in reach of the drill 
throughout the Permian area and may give production where the 
conditions are favorable. 
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The presence of the granite ridge makes a narrow strip 
non-prospective territory, since the possibly productive sands are 
cut out by the granite. The Eldorado and Augusta fields are at the 
south end of this ridge, and the recent development near Elbing and 
Peabody is working northward along the western margin. The 
area actually condemned by the granite ridge is thus made rather 
small but the distance northward to which production may be car- 
ried along the sides of the ridge and the importance of the produc- 
tion is still to be proven. 

In general, the probabilities of finding commercial deposits of oil 
or gas in the Permian area decrease from east to west across the area. 
This is because the depth to the possibly productive rocks in the 
Pennsylvanian increases in that direction and also because the beds 
in the upper part of the Permian are soft and give few outcrops 
so that, over much of the area, it is impossible to determine the 
surface structure. 

Comanchean area — The area of Comanchean rocks in Kansas is 
veiy small. The rocks are not favorable for the presence of oil or 
gas in quantity and the degth to the Pennsylvanian is so great as to 
make the possibilities of obtaining production in the area small. 

Cretaceous area— The Cretaceous rocks in Kansas belong to the 
series which underlies the Great plains and a large part of the 
Rocky mountain region. The rocks consist of shales, sandstone and 
limestone. Tlie materials were derived from the west and the sec- 
tion in Kansas is considerably thinner than in Colorado and Wyom- 
ing. 

The Cretaceous system contains the beds which are productive 

in the light-oil fields of Wyoming, but, so far, the extension into 
Kansas of the productive sands and of the conditions favorable for 
accumulation has not been proven. The fields of Wyoming are on 
pronounced anticlinal structures while in Kansas, so far as known, 
the rock9 dip very gently in a general easterly direction. 

The Cretaceous rocks in Kansas are, in large measure, very soft 
and do not furnish good outcrops so that it is very difficult or im- 
possible to determine the structural conditions over much of the 
area. 

In view of these conditions, the chance for finding oil or gas in 
quantity in the Cretaceous rocks must be regarded as small, but not 
as altogether lacking. 

Along the eastern margin of the area, the uppermost Pennsyl- 
vanian rocks are in reach of the drill. However, since there is a 
^^ked unconformity between the Cretaceous and the Pennsylvanian, 
^hich prevents the structure of the latter from being determined 
^'om the surface, and since the upper part of the Pennsylvanian is 
not productive farther east, any attempt to secure production from 
the Pennsylvanian through the Cretaceous is very hazardous. 
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Tertiary area — ^The Tertiary sediments in western Kansas are 
all non-marine and contain no beds Having any possibility of oil or 
gas. They effectually obscure the structural conditions of the un- 
derlying rocks. Any development of oil or gas in the Tertiary re- 
gion must get production in the underlying Cretaceous rocks asd 
as a result of strictly wild-cat drilling. There is, therefore, very 
little probability of any development in this area. 

Pleistocene ar€a^--Considerable areas in northern Kansas are 
covered with glacial drift or with loess. These deposits merely co\'er 
the bed rocks and prevent any determination of structure. The 
chances for production depend upon the underlying bed-rocks with 
the added hazard of the necessity for locating tests without refer- 
ence to the structural conditions. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ozark mountain region — From the standpoint of the nature of 
the rocks and the structure there seems to be no reason why this 
region should not be productive of oil and gas. The Burgen sand- 
stones is a loosely cemented, porous sand, which would form a good 
reservoir for oil and gas, and the shales of the Tyner and the Chat- 
tanooga shale should form a sufficiently thick impervious layer to 
make a good cap rock. The rocks are folded so that places where the 
structural conditions are favorable for accumulation can easily be lo- 
cated. However, up to the present no deposits of either oil or gas of 
commercial importance are known to have been found in the Boone 
chert, except near the top of the formation considerably to the west 
of its outcrop, or from the rocks below it. The fact is recognized by 
the drillers who almost invariably stop when they are sure that the 
"Mississippi lime" (that is the Pitkin, Fayetteville and Boone, has 
been reached. So little detailed geologic work has been done in the 
region that it is impossible to say whether or not any of these 
wells have been located where the structural conditions were favor- 
able for the accumulation of oil and gas, but it is highly improbable 
that all of them should have been located in synclines. The evidence, 
then, points to the fact that although the nature of the rocks and the 
structural conditions are favorable for the accumulation of oil and 
gas if they were present, the Burgen sandstone and the underb'ins 
rocks must be barren of the organic matter to produce the oil and 
gas. So far as known there are no fossils in the Burgen sandstone 
and fossils are rare in the rocks in Arkansas of the same position 
and lower. In the absence of oil and gas, these rocks back from the 
outcrop are filled with salt water in the anticlines as well as in the 
synclines. The water falls on the outcrops of the older rocks to the 
east in Arkansas and work down the dip, being kept from escaping 
to the surface by the Tyner and Chattanooga shales. In the terri- 
tory along Grand river the water is under sufficient head to rise to 
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surface wherever the shales are penetrated. The flowing wells 
Vinita, Claremore, Adair and other places in this region are of 
5 type, and it appears that there is practically no hope of obtain- 
l oil or gas in this part of the area. Very few wells have been 
iUed along the south side of the region, and it may be that small 
ols may be encountered in this part of the area, although the 
ance for any development must be regarded as extremely small. 
me of the production in the Muskogee district may come from be- 
N the Boone chert, possibly from sands within the Chattanooga 
ale, and this makes some territory in the southwestern portion 
the Ozarks worthy of testing, but the areas are small. 

Pennsylvanian region — The geologic conditions in this area are 
tremely favorable for the formation and accumulation of oil and 
18. The shales are black and bituminous. The limestones and 
metimes the shales and sandstones are fossiliferous. There is thus 
I abundant supply of organic matter for the formation of oil and 
18. The coarse-grained, porous sandstones form excellent reservoirs 
id the shales by which they are surrounded are impervious and pre- 
snt the escape of the oil to the surface. The structure is usually 
sntle, but is of the type best adapted to the accumulation of large 
idies of oil and gas. 

The occurrence of important producing areas in this region is 
> be expected, and it is here that the main fields are found. In the 
)rtion of the area north of the Arkansas are the Bartlesville, Dela- 
are-Childers, Goody's Bluff -AUuwe, Osage and other fields; and in 
le portion south of the Arkansas are the Glenn pool, the Gushing 
dd, the development around Okmulgee, Muskogee and Henryetta, 
Qd the gas fields at Poteau and Goalgate. Each of these fields or 
ools is considered in some detail in a subsequent section. 

Ouachita mountain region — In the present state of our knowl- 
dge it must be regarded as doubtful whether the Ouachita mountain 
egion contains any oil and gas deposits. No deep drilling has been 
lone in the area in Oklahoma, and the writer knows of none in Ar- 
insas. The rocks, as a rule, are practically barren of fossils, and 
roold consequently not be supposed to produce large quantities of 
fl or gas. However, the older rocks, t. e., those older than the 
Kanley shale, are somewhat metamorphosed by the forces which 
NToduced the uplift, and it may be that the traces of animal life 
lave been obliterated by the changes which the rocks have under- 
looe. At any rate, the fact that some of the rocks at some time 
(mtained considerable deposits of oil is proven by the presence of 
(msiderable quantities of asphalt along faults in the McGee and 
npson valleys, and in other localities. 

The structure of the region is very sharp and faults are very 
>mmon. Only a few of the faults are known to have asphalt de- 
bits, so that several conditions seem possible. First, the oil de- 
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posits may have been small and widely separated so that the prei 
asphalt deposits represent all of the ancient oil beds. Second, 
oil in escaping to the surface along the fault plainu shortly 
they were formed may have left the deposits of asphalt very 
the surface of that time, and the deposits may have been la 
removed by erosion since. Third, some of the oil deposits may 
have been affected by the faulting and are still below the surface 
some of the more gentle folds. Fourth, some of the faults may ta 
intersected the oil-bearing strata, but may have sealed the de 
instead of allowing the oil to escape to the surface. As stated in 
section on accumulation, some of the principal pools in the Califo 
fields have this sort of structure. (See fig. 6.) 

When everything is considered, it seems as if this area must 
considered as unfavorable territory for oil and gas, but there al 
remains the possibility that some of the more gentle folds or 
territory along some of the fault lines may prove productive. 
small amount of geologic work which has been done in the region 
the fact that nothing has been published on the portion which 
been worked make it impossible to point out any localities that an 
more favorable for prospecting than the others. 

Arbuckle mountain region — The general conditions in the A^ 
buckle mountains are very similar to those in the Ouachita mouB- 
tains, although the sections themselves are very different. The rocks 
are much folded and faulted. The presence of large asphalt deposits 
show that at one time there were extensive deposits of oil, of whidi 
the lighter constituents have escaped. These oil deposits were con- 
tained in the Simpson formation and possibly in part in the Vioil 
limestone. The question then arises as to whether or not all of fbi 
oil has escaped. The presence of some seeps of very heavy oil of 
viscous asphalt is an indication that the process of asphalt formatioB 
is not yet completed, and there may be some bodies of oil totaQf 
sealed in from the surface. 

The structure in the area of the mountains themselves is sudi 
that the presence of such bodies of any great size is extremely im- 
probable. The folds are sharp and are frequently brokea by faulti 
which very often bring the Simpson formation, which is the petro- 
liferous horizon, to the surface so that if oil ever was present it hai 
probably escaped. The area has been worked over pretty thorougidTi 
and no localities are known which seem at all favorable for proi- 
pecting. 

The conditions in a belt around the mountains may be somewhat 
more favorable since the older folded rocks were covered by th 
Pennsylvanian and Permian rocks on the east, north and west in i 
comparatively short time after the folding of the mountains 9ti 
after a longer interval by the Cretaceous rocks on the south, and ftij 
folds were probably not so deeply eroded as those in the exposed 
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ts of the mountains are at present. There is also the possibility 
t the f oldin^r and faulting may be less pronounced farther away 
m the core of the mountains. In either of these conditions the 
may remain in the older rocks, or if it works up out of them there 
a strong probability of its being trapped in sandstones or other 
reus rock before it reaches the surface. These conditions are be- 
7ed to account for the accumulations in the Wheeler and Madill 
Ids near the Arbuckle mountains. The conditions are discussed 
ire fully in connection with the discussion of the relation of the 
cdogy to the prospects for oil and gas in the Red river limestone 
ea and part of the Redbeds area. 

Wichita mountain region — It has been noted in the description 

the Wichita mountains that they have the same sort of structure 

d the same geological conditions in general as the Arbuckle moun- 

ins except that they were more deeply buried in the Redbeds than 

e Arbuckles. It follows that the discussion of the prospects for 

I and gas in the Arbuckle mountains applies also to the Wichitas. 

we restrict the area to the peaks of granite rocks and small areas 

limestone to the north of the mountains, the chances may be said 

be zero. The conditions around the mountains are the same as 

ose around the Arbuckles, and are considered in connection with 

e discussion of the Redbeds and with the description of the de- 

slopment at Lawton and Gotebo. 

Red river limestone region — The general conditions in the Red 
ver limestone area are shown in the accompanying diagram. The 
retaceous sandstones, shales and limestones lie nearly level above 
le older rocks of the Arbuckle and Ouachita mountains, which were 
dded and faulted and worn down before the Cretaceous rocks were 
qxMited over them. The Cretaceous rocks themselves are very 
issiliferous, and the character of the rocks of the upper part of the 
Mtion is such that oil and gas should be formed in them. However, 
lese have been unproductive of oil up to the present. Some good 
ructures have been mapped and drilled but only moderate flows 
I gas have been encountered. 

The Trinity sand, the lowest formation of the Cretaceous, con- 
lins practically no plant or animal remains, but on the other 
and it does contain several deposits of asphalt which are supposed 
I be the residue of deposits of petroleum, the lighter ones of which 
■ve escaped. In addition to the asphalts, one pool of oil of com- 
lercial importance, that at Madill, has been found in this sand in 
idahoma. The origin of this oil and of the asphalt deposits is 
xnewhat uncertain, but it is usually believed to have been formed 
9t in the Trinity itself, but in the underlying older rocks. The 
rinity is deposited over the upturned edges of the Pennsylvanian 
ad older rocks, which were folded at the time of the formation of 
le Arbuckle mountains. The Pennsylvanian rocks and the Simpson 
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sandstone of the older formations are known to be oil-bearing, as i 
shown by the asphalt deposits of the Arbuckle mountains and o 
the Ardmore region. If the oil in these older tilted rocks had no 
escaped before the Trinity was deposited it would gradually wori 
its way up out of these rocks into the Trinity. If the Trinity was 
very thin at that locality the oil would probably move on to the sur- 
face where the lighter constituents would escape and the heaviei 
ones would be left in the form of asphalt. In this connection it ma; 
be said that the Trinity at the Madill pool is about 400 feet thick, 
while farther north, where most of the asphalt deposits occur, th€ 
sand is probably considerably thinner. The basal portion of th€ 
Trinity is usually coarser than the higher parts, and thus would 
afford a place for the accumulation of the oil and gas. If one of 
these coarser places should be overlaid by very fine or clayey sand 
the conditions would be very similar to those of sandstone lenses 
occurring in shale or to local thickening of sandstones which have 
been mentioned in the discussion of the conditions of accumulation 
(See fig. 9.) 

The presence of the pool at Madill is not indicated by any sur 
face characteristics, and it is easily seen that accumulations of thu 
kind would not be related to structure of the rocks at the surface o: 
to any surface feature. There may be many such pools in tin 
region, but the drill is the only method of prospecting for them 
It seems reasonable to suppose that the chances for such accumula 
tions would be greater back from the outcrop of the Trinity, pro 
vided that the rocks underlying the Trinity were equally petrolifer 
ous and that they were inclined in the same way that they are nea 
the outcrop. 

Redbeds region — The red color of the Redbeds is, in itself, al 
most conclusive proof that they do not contain any considerabl* 
quantity of oil or gas. It was noticed in the sections on origin am 
accumulation that oil and gas are almost certainly derived froi 
organic matter and that they probably were formed in the rocks ii 
which they now exist or at least have not moved through the rock 
for great distances. The red color of the Redbeds is due to the pres 
ence of iron in the oxidized form, probably in a form identical wit 
ordinary iron rust.^ In the presence of organic matter, this red con 
pound is changed chemically to dark-colored, usually black or gree 
compounds. The prevailing red color of these rocks, then, is proc 
that there was not sufficient organic matter buried with them 1 
effect this change. The quantity required to change the red iro 
compounds to dark colored compounds is very much less than wou^ 
be required to give commercial deposits of oil or gas, so that it seen 
quite certain that there are no deposits of these substances whii 
were formed in the red rocks themselves. 
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The Redbeds consist so largely of fine-grained clay-shale that 
seems impossible for the oil and gas to have migrated for great 
stances through them, and any deposits which were formed in 
her rocks and which have ihoved into the Redbeds must be found 
ay near the rocks from which they came. This reduces the por- 
on of the Redbeds area which can be considered as at all promising 
»r oil and gas to a strip along the eastern margin, where they are 
ifficiently thin for the underlying non-red rocks to be reached by 
le drill, and a similar area around the Arbuckle and Wichita moun- 
dns and between these mountains and Red river. The probabilities 
re greater in this region than along the eastern margin because in 
le southern area the older rocks below the Redbeds are steeply 
Ited and any oil or gas which was in these rocks has had an oppor- 
inity to work up and out into the basal layers of the Redbeds. The 
onditions in the Wichita mountains are similar, except that the 
ledbeds come up higher on the older rocks, so that the exposures 
f the latter are much less than in the Arbuckles. The thickness of 
he Redbeds increases very rapidly to the north from both groups 
f mountains, but between the mountains and south to Red river 
nd beyond, the depth to the older rocks is nowhere over a few hun- 
red feet. In this region there is also the possibility of determining 
he structure, while in the main portion of the area to the north of 
he mountains there seems to be no evidence of structure, so far as 
as yet. been determined. The production from the Permian area is 
ither from the base of the Permian or from the underlying Penn- 
jrlvanian. The Kay county, Billings, Garber, Healdton, Loco, Fox, 
tephens county, Lawton, Walters and Gotebo fields are all located 
I the area of Permian rocks. 

TEXAS. 

LlanO'Bumet region — ^The rocks of the Llano-Burnet uplift 
uige in age from pre-Cambrian to Ordovician with a fringe of the 
end series of Pennsylvanian age around the northern and eastern 
de of the area. The pre-Cambrain rocks are granites and very 
it)ngly metamorphosed schists and gneisses which give no possi- 
lity whatever for oil or gas. The Cambrian rocks are sandstones 
id hard, dense limestones with thin shales which are not bitumin* 
18. The Cambro-Ordovician consists of dense, white to gray, non- 
tuminous limestone which gives no indication of containing oil or 
A. The Bend series contains notable deposits of oil and gas at 
Die distance north of the mountains, but where it is present within 
3 region of the uplift, it is so near the surface that there is little 
no possibility of its containing oil or gas. There is, therefore, 
ictically no possibility of oil or gas being found in the Llano- 
met region. 
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Northr-eentral plains — The remarks made concerning the Penn- 
sylvanian areas of Kansas and Oklahoma apply to the Pennsylvanisn 
area which makes up the eastern part of the north-central plains of 
Texas. The rocka are shales and sandstones with some limestones, 
which dip to the west and northwest at about 60 to 70 feet to the 
mile. 

Up to the present the important oil and gas production has come 
from the Bend series at the base of the Pennsylvanian ; the Strawn 
formation is productive in the Strawn and Moran fields and has 
given showings in several localities. The Canyon formation has not 
given any production nor has the Cisco, unless the lower sands in 
the Electra-Petrolia region belong to this formation. 

In the greater part of the area, then, we must look to the Bend 
series for production. This series is separated from the overljing 
beds by a pronounced unconformity and apparently sufifered some 
deformation before the upper beds were deposited, so that the beds 
of the Bend are not parallel to the surface rocks. The exact rela- 
tionships of the production in the Bend to the structural conditions 
are not yet definitely decided, but the concensus of opinion may be 
summarized as follows : 

(1) The production in the Bend is along anticlinal folds in 
that formation, 

(2) The structural conditions in the Bend are not necessarily 
shown at the surface, although they are usually reflected there in a 
less pronounced degree, i. e., a terrace or very small foM in the 
face rocks may represent a much more pronounced folding in the 
Bend. However, it is almost certain that not all the terraces, 
"noses," etc., found in the upper rocks are indications of closing 
structure in the Bend. 

(3) The possibility of favorable conditions in the Bend where 
the surficial indications of favorable structure are very small or 
wanting makes it unsafe to absolutely condemn any location, al- 
though it is fairly safe to consider a region of uniform normal dip 
in the surface rocks as improbable territory. 

(4) Some geologists have worked out. by means of well-logs, 
a pronounced arch or geo-anticline in the Bend which extends north- 
ward from the Llano-Burnet mountains through Brown and Eastland 
counties, and they regard the territory along the crest of this arch 
as more favorable than that on its flanks. It should be said that not 
all who have studied the question agree on the presence of this arch. 

(5) The lower beds of the Pennsylvanian rocks lying above 
the Bend thin out and disappear to the west, putting the Bend 
within reach of the drill much farther west than was thought to be 
the case before drilling was begun. 

(6) The production in the Bend is spotted, probably on ac- 
count of changes in the texture of the containing rocks within short 
distances. 
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The Permian rocks of Texas, like those of Kansas and Okla- 
homa, have not yielded any oil or gas (except possibly some of the 
shallow production at Electra-Petrolia) and their nature is such that 
it seems improbable that any will be found in them. This is the case 
in the Electra-Burkbumett-Petrolia district, where the surface rocks 
are Permian Redbeds, but where most of the production comes from 
the Pennsylvanian rocks. 

In the Permian Redbeds area the structure is difficult to deter- 
mine on account of the lenticular nature of the beds and their soft- 
ness which makes good exposures rare. 

High plains — The High plains are covered by Tertiary rocks, 
except for comparatively small areas of Triassic beds. The Tertiary 
deposits are of sub-aerial origin and cannot be considered as a source 
of oil or gas. They conceal any structures which may be present in 
the Permian rocks beneath. This* makes prospecting a purely wild- 
cat proposition, with the only chances for production in the Penn- 
sylvanian rocks, which are deeply buried so that drilling is very ex- 
pensive. 

A gas well was brought in during the summer of 1918 north of 
Amarillo in the high plains region, but where the Tertiary rocks are 
removed, e^^posing the Permian in the valley of Canadian river. This 
production should, then, be considered as belonging to the Penn- 
sylvanian-Permian area rather than to the High Plains. 

CordiUeran region — Some of the rocks in the Cordilleran region 
in southern trans-Pecos Texas are of a character which makes them 
&vorable for oil and gas. There is a thickness of thousands of feet 
of Pennsylvanian and Permian rocks, which is made up of shales, 
sandstones and limestones, and some shows of oil and gas have been 
Sported from them. In the northern trans-Pecos the section is al- 
niost entirely limestone and is much less promising for oil or gas. 

The structure of the whole region is very complex; the rocks 
*re steeply folded and faulting is common. The rocks have been 
sUfifhtly metamorphosed by the folding they have undergone and 
since the folding took place at a comparatively remote period, it is 
improbable that the rocks now contain any large quantities of oil 
or jras. 

The chancres for oil or gas in the Cordilleran region seem to de- 
pend upon the finding of some areas where the folding is more 
moderate than in those so far studied and where the Pennsylvanian 
focks are neither cut through by erosion nor too deeply buried be- 
neath younger beds. While such areas may be found, the prospects 
do appear very bright at present. 

ToyaJi ba^n — ^The Toyah basin is filled with Pleistocene or 
^ent material, which completely prevents the determination of the 
^^haracter or position of the underlying rocks. Under these condi- 
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tions it can be considered only as very unfavorable territory f 
exploration. 

Edwards plateau — ^The beds of the Comanchean system 1 
nearly level over the whole area of the Edwards plateau, and thei 
is practically no chance of finding any quantity of oil or gas in the$ 
rocks. Wells which have been drilled in the area have reporte 
showings of a heavy, black oil from the basal sands of the Comai 
chean. 

Chances for production will depend on penetrating the burie 
rocks beneath the Comanchean. The character of these rocks is nc 
definitely known, but judging from the evidence available, the rocl 
immediately beneath the Comanchean in the eastern i>art of tli 
plateau are Pennsylvanian, probably corresponding to the Cisco an 
Canyon, and possibly the Strawn formations. The extent of the Ben 
series to the south of the Llano-Burnet mountains is unknown, bt 
there is reason to believe that it does extend southward under tl 
Edwards plateau and that it is within reach of the drill, at least i 
the eastern part of the area. Farther west the Permiam almost ce 
tainly comes in between the Pennsylvanian and the Comanchea 
and the Bend, if present, is probably too deeply buried to be reache 

As has been said, the Comanchean rocks are nearly flat ov< 
most of the area. In the greater part the dip does not exceed fi^ 
feet to the mile to the southeast. As the Balcones fault zone aloi 
the southeastern margin of the plateau is approached, the dip ii 
creases until it reaches 70 to 80 feet to the mile. In this belt thei 
is considerable folding and also some faulting, due to the Balconi 
faulting and also to the great intrusions of Tertiary basalt ai 
phonolite in the Uvalde region. In this belt of steeper dips tl 
higher Comanchean formations are present so that the depth to tl 
Pennsylvanian, if it be present, is much greater than it is farth* 
west. 

If favorable structures can be located in the lower Comanchei 
beds there still remains the question as to whether the structur 
conditions will coincide with those in the Pennsylvanian beds unde 
neath, which are separated from the Comanchean by a pronounce 
unconformity. Nothing definite can be said on this point, but tl 
writer believes that an anticlinal structure in the Comanchean woul 
be indicative of a similar structure in the Pennsylvanian, and tlu 
the major features of the structures in the surface and sub-surfai 
beds will coincide although the details of the structures should n^ 
be expected to do so. 

As our knowledge of the area stands at present, the Edwar 
plateau is a region in which there is some chance of securing i 
and gas, but the unconformity between the surface beds and t 
possibly productive beds and the absence of well deflhed structures 
the surface beds makes it a territory which must be tested by pi 
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^d-catting, and the chances for a given wild-cat well to get pro- 
duction are necessarily small. 

If good structures can be found in the surface beds, the chances 
; are greatly increased, and worth taking, but are rather doubtful 
[ at best. 

r Black and Grand prairies — The portions of this area known as 
thj^ West cross timbers and the Grand prairie, i. e., the area of 
C!omanchean rocks, gives little promise of producing oil or gas ex- 
cept from the Pennsylvanian rocks beneath the Comanchean. The 
Trinity sands are very near shore or sub-aerial deposits, and the 
higher formations are limestones and marly clays with very little 
or no bituminous material. 

There is, of course, the chance of encountering oil or gas in the 
lower Pennsylvanian rocks under the Comanchean, but as any struc- 
tures in the Pennsylvanian are effectually hidden by the Comanchean 
rocks, this resolves itself into rank wild-catting with small chances. 
The Comanchean rocks have a very gentle (about 20 to 30 feet per 
mile) and uniform dip toward the Gulf of Mexico. If reversals in 
this dip can be located, the locality is probably worth testing on the 
basis that this reversal is indicative of more pronounced and prob- 
ably favorable structure in the Pennsylvanian rocks. So far as the 
writer's knowledge goes, no unquestionable structures of this kind 
have been reported from the Comanchean area. 

The deposits of the Cretaceous, which underlie the Black prairie^ 
are more bituminous and more promising for oil and gas than the 
Comanchean. Commercial deposits of oil and gas have been found in 
the Woodbine sand, the lowest formation, in the Caddo district in 
northwestern LfOuisiana and northeastern Texas and in the Nacatoch 
sand and other sand members of the upper part of the formation at 
Corsicana and in the Mexia-Groesbeck field. 

In the Taylor and Navarro formations we have a great thick- 
ness of sands and clays spread over a large area. The deposits were 
all built up in fairly shallow water, for the most part, marine. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that there must have been many places 
during this deposition where the conditions were favorable for the 
preservation of sufficient organic material to produce oil and gas and 
also to favor their accumulation and retention. Also it seems probable 
that these conditions were largely local, both in time and space, and 
that the production will be found in isolated pools of rather small 
areal extent and that the productive sand will occur at different 
horizons. 

The production so far found is closely related to anticlinal 
folding. The surface beds have a general easterly and southeasterly 
dip toward the Gulf of Mexico. The soft and unconsolidated beds 
weather to a deep soil and outcrops are few and short, so that it is 
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practically impossible to determine the details of the structure at 
most places in the Black prairie. 

Under these conditions any wild-cat well in the region must be 
regarded as having some chances to open a new pool, although the 
great majority of them will undoubtedly be failures. 

Gulf Coastal plain — The Tertiary sediments which underlie the 
Gulf Coastal plain are sands and clays deposited in shallow water, in 
large part non-marine. So far there has been no important pro* 
duction from these beds, and a study of their character makes it seem 
improbable that there will^ be. It is impossible to determine the 
structure, owing to lack of outcrops, and this makes the chances 
still more remote. 
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rise in price, and beginning in 1914, a very rapid increase due to the 
development of the Butler county fields. 

In 1904 the development of the southeastern Kansas pools con- 
tinued rapidly. About 3,500 wells were drilled in Kansas and Indian 
Territory, of which by far the greater number were drilled in Kan- 
sas. The principal productive areas were in Allen, Neosho, Mont- 
gomery and Chautauqua counties. Early in the year there was pro- 
nounced activity in the Bolton and Wayside pools, near Indepen- 
dence, in Montgomery county. The oil development begun at CofFey- 
ville in 1903, was actively continued and new production was found 
at Tyro, east of Caney, in the same county. Chautauqua county was 
also very active, the Spurlock-Blundell, Hoffman and Peru pools all 
being developed. New pools were developed near Erie, Neosho county 
(drilling began in 1903), and near Paola in Miami county. In the 
latter locality, paying production was found at a depth of about 350 
feet. Late in the year the removal of leasing restrictions from the 
Cherokee lands in Indian Territory, transferred the interest to the 
south of the state line, and there was a pronounced falling of new 
drilling in Kansas. The production for the year in Kansas was 
4,250,779 barrels, about three times that of Indian Territory and Ok- 
lahoma. This production greatly exceeded the capacity of the refin- 
eries, and the price for crude was subjected to successive reductions. 
The extreme variation of prices for the year was from 31 cents for 
the heavy oils (22 degrees-28 degrees B) to $1.38 for the lighter oils 
(32 degrees B). 

In 1905, the low price of oil and the larger wells found in In- 
dian Territory caused a marked reduction in activity in Kansas. 
The only developments of note were the continuation of the shallot 
sand development at Paola in Miami county and new shallow produc- 
tion at Rantoul in Franklin county, southwest of Paola. The sands 
at Rantoul vary in depth from 350 to 600 feet in depth. Chautauqua 
county was also active. The over-production continued throughout 
the year. The production from Kansas and Indian Territory wa-S 
about 12,000,000 barrels, of which about one-third was produced by 
Kansas. 

In 1906, there was very little new development in the oil xti" 
dustry in Kansas. There was some development near Paola, Osa* 
watomie and Rantoul, and some in the Hoffman pool in Chautauqua 
county. Scattered wells were brought in over the entire area. Th^ 
completion of gas pipe lines to Kansas City (Kansas), Topeka, Law- 
rence and Leavenworth and to the towns in the Joplin district in 
1905, and to Atchison, Kansas City and St. Joseph, Missouri, early 
in 1906, stimulated the search for gas, and development was active 
in all the gas fields. The principal activity was near Independence, 
in Montgomery county. 
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In 1907 there was practically no new development in the oil 
industry in Kansas. The search for gas continued, and several 
I valuable pools were opened. The principal ones were near Chanute, 
LFredonia and Hale. Some gas was found farther west at Elmdale, 
Augusta and Arkansas City. Gas found near Dexter consisted al- 
most entirely of nitrogen. 

The oil production for the year was 2,409,521 barrels, valued at 
$965,134. The gas production was over 80,000,000,000 cubic feet, 
with a value of $6,198,583. 

Drilling was very quiet in 1908, and more old oil wells were 
abandoned than there were new ones drilled. No new oil pools were 
developed. The old gas fields were extended, but no new pools were 
found. The older pools in Allen, Neosho and Wilson counties began 
to decline perceptibly in pressure and production. The oil produc- 
tion amounted to 1,801,781 barrels, valued at $746,695, and the gas 
liroduction to 80,740,000,000 cubic feet, valued at $7,691,587. 

There was very little of note during 1909. The production of 
both oil and gas declined, and the price of oil remained very low. 
There were no important developments in th^ way of new oil or gas 
pools. The annulment, early in the year, of the law prohibiting the 
piping of gas from Oklahoma rendered the immense supplies of that 
state available to the Kansas companies, and there was less incentive 
for drilling in the older territory in Kansas. The quantity of oil 
produced was 1,263,764 barrels, with a value of $491,633, and the 
quantity of gas was 75,074,416,000 cubic feet, with a value of 
18^3,846. 

Conditions remained about the same during 1910, 1911, 1912, 
1913 and 1914. During these years there was a further decline of 
oil production, in 1910, but beginning in 1911 there was a gradual 
increase in production with each year. This was due to the 
increasing price paid for crude, and resulted from more in- 
tensive drilling of the old pools and the discovery of small pools in 
what was already proven territory. No pools of any pronounced 
importance were discovered until the first well in the Augusta pool 
was brought in in June, 1914. This was the beginning of the de- 
velopment of the Butler county fields, which have completely over- 
flbadowed the other fields for the past few years. 

From 1910 to 1914 the average initial production remained low, 
ranging from 10.8 barrels in 1914 to 22.3 barrels in 1910. Through- 
out the period Montgomery and Chautauqua counties led in produc- 
tion and in amount of development. At the end of 1914 Kansas had 
a total of 3,412 active oil wells. 

The following tables give the production and value of petroleum 
for Kansas for the years 1909 to 1914 inclusive : 
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Year 


Production in )>arrel8 


Value 


1909 


1,263J64 


$ 491,633 


1910 


1.128,668 


444,763 


1911 


1,278,819 


608,756 


1912 


1.592,796 


1.095,698 


1913 


2,375.029 


2J>48,2S3 


1914 


3,103,585 


2,433,074 



The prices for this period showed a continued rise, except durinjr 
1914, when the immense over-production of the Gushing field in 
Oklahoma caused a reduction in the price of crude. 

The range in prices and the average price are shown in the 
following table : 



le: 






' 


Year 


Low 


High 


Average ■ 


1910 


$ .35 


$.42 


$ .38V4» 
.451^ 


1911 


.42 


.50 


1912 


.50 


.83 


.69 


1913 


.83 


1.03 


.95 1 


1914 


.55 


1.05 


.78 



The history of the natural gas industry during the years under 
consideration was uneventful and in general was one of decrease of 
pressure and amount of gas produced. The supply became too small 
to supply the demand and great quantities of gas were supplied to 
Kansas towns from Oklahoma. The discovery of the Butler county 
and Cowley county fields in 1913 was the most important event. 

The production and value of the natural gas in Kansas from 
1910 to 1914 is given in the following table. 



Year 


Production in cubic feet 


Value 


1910 


59.380,157,000 


$7,755,367 


1911 


38,799,406,000 


4,854 J^ 


1912 


28,068,370,000 


4,264,706 


1913 


22,884,547,000 


3,288394 


1914 


22,627.507.000 


3,340,025 



In 1915 there was a slight reduction in the amount of petroleum 
produced, due to the low prices which were caused by the immense 
over-production in Oklahoma. Development continued active in the 
older pools, and the Augusta pool was developed to a slight extent, 
having 12 wells at the end of the year. The wells in this pool were 
the largest discovered in Kansas up to this time, one having ^ 
initial production of 1,500 barrels. Development at Eldorado, to the 
north of the Augusta field, began with the bringing in of a 100- 
barrel well in a shallow sand (about 600 feet). This pay was 
mudded off and the well drilled to a deeper pay at 2,460 feet. By 
the end of the year nine wells had been completed in the Eldorado 
field, all of which, except the first well drilled, were producing from 
the shallow sands. 



♦Above 30 degrees B. 
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There was renewed activity in the shallow pools near Paola and 
Eantoul in Miami county. 

The marketed production for the year amounted to 2,823,437 
[barrels, with a value of $1,702,891. The price per barrel was 55 
[;eent5 at the beginning: of the year; by March it fell to 40 cents, 
where it remained until in August. During the last part of the 
[year the price rose rapidly until it reached $1.12 per barrel in De- 
Icember. The average price for the year was 60 cents per barrel. 

Due principally to the development of the Augusta field, there 
was a notable increase in the quantity of natural gas produced in 
1915. The field at Augusta was discovered in 1913, and until 1915 
was developed almost exclusively for gas. The gas sand is encoun- 
tered at a depth of about 1,500 feet. The wells had an average 
initial capacity of 2,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet per day, with a rock 
pressure of 650 pounds. 

Other development which tended to increase the production for 
the year were in Montgomery, Liabette, Chautauqua, Woodson. Ne- 
osho and Greenwood counties. The amount of gas produced was 
estimated at 27,045,908,000 cubic feet, valued at $4,037,011. 

During 1916, the Augusta and Eldorado fields were developed 
very rapidly, and the production of the state rose to 8,738,077 bar- 
rels, about three times that of the preceding year. The average 
price was $1.18 per barrel, more than twice that of 1915, so that 
the value of oil produced was $10,339,958, about six times that of 
1915. 

Although the interest and development centered in the Butler 
county fields, the older areas were actively developed and gave in- 
creased production. Several wild-cat wells in Greenwood, Sumner 
and Cowley counties gave showings of oil and attracted considerable 
interest, but none of these has so far led to the development of im- 
portant pools. Late in the year the first well in the Towanda district, 
a western extension of the Eldorado field, was brought in, and drill- 
ing was very active the remainder of the year. 

The production of natural gas amounted to 31,710,438,000 cubic 
feet, an increase of 17 per cent over that of 1915. The value of the 
gas produced was $4,856,389. The increase in production was due 
entirely to the activity in the Butler county fields. 

During 1917 the development of the Towanda district was the 
principal item of interest. Many wells were drilled in this district, 
and they were of very large production, some of them producing 
from 12,000 to 20,000 barrels per day, the largest wells yet drilled in 
the Kansas or Oklahoma fields. Development was active in all the 
producing areas, but there was little of special interest outside the 
Butler county fields. The production amounted to practically 38,- 
000,000 barrels, which was far in excess of any previous year. 
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The rapid development of the Butler county fields continue 
through 1918, and these pools furnished about 86 per cent of th 
production. The Towanda pool had some large producers, but b; 
the end of the year the production of the older wells had declinet 
greatly and the initial production of the newer wells was not suffi 
cient to offset the decline. Late in the year production was found 
to the northwest of the Eldorado pool near Elbing, but the develop- 
ments of 1919 indicate that the pool is a small one. This general 
area, however, had been expanded by the bringing in of a well 
farther to the north in Marion county. The total production for 
1918 was in excess of 43,000,000 barrels. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The discovery of oil and gas in Kansas about 1882 excited the 
interest of the Five Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory, and in 1884 
the Choctaw council passed an act forming the Choctaw Oil & Re- 
fining company. The Cherokees followed the example of the Choc- 
taws almost immediately and passed a similar act. Both companies 
secured the co-operation of the Dr. H. W. Faucett of New York. A 
well was started in the Choctaw nation on Clear Boggy creek abou 
fourteen miles west of Atoka, and one in the Cherokee nation, oi 
Illinois river about twenty miles north of Tahlequah. The Cherote 
council of 1885 repealed the charter of 1884 and operations on th. 
well north of Tahlequah were stopped. The charter was reinstate 
in 1885, but financial support could not be obtained, and the prop 
osition was not carried further. Drilling continued at the Choctai 
well until Doctor Faucett's death in 1888, when it had reached 
depth of 1,414 feet without encountering more than showings a 
oil and gas. 

There was little further activity in Indian Territory until 1894 
when the Cudahy Oil company secured a blanket lease on the Cree 
nation and had two wells drilled at Muskogee. Both showed goo 
prospects, but there was no development until 1904, when title t 
the lands could be obtained. 

The Cudahy Oil company also secured leases on about 200,00 
acres in the vicinity of Bartlesville, and operations were starte 
there. In 1896 the passage of the Curtis bill forced them to sui 
render all "unproved" lands, leaving them only the section on whic 
Bartlesville now stands. Some development had been made a 
Chelsea prior to 1893, and the Cherokee Oil & Gas company had 
large acreage leased. The Curtis bill caused the surrender of thes 
leases and little was done in the Cherokee nation until 1904, when 
became possible to get allottee's leases approved by the Departmer 
of the Interior. 

Prior to 1904 tests had been made in the Osage nation as eari 
as 1896. At this time all the lands of the nation were leased * 
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ildivin 6. Foster, who secured a 5-barrel well at a depth of 1,100 
eet, three miles south of Chautauqua Springs, Kan. A well was 
trilled to a depth of 2,575 feet at Eufaula in the Choctaw nation, 
ivith STOod showings of oil and gas at three horizons. A well at Red 
Fork opened the Red Fork-Tulsa district in 1901. 

The principal development in Oklahoma fields began in 1904, 
and in the following paragraphs brief accounts of the development 
in each year from that time to the present is given. The total pro- 
duction and value of the output is given in this connection, but the 
detailed statistics are reserved for another section. 

During the first six months of 1904, practically all the activity 
in the Indian Territory was confined to the Osage nation. The In- 
dian Territory Oil & Illuminating company had a blanket lease on 
All Osage lands, and sublet the lands to the syctual operators. The 
first well in the Cleveland pool in Pawnee county, Oklahoma Terri- 
tory, was in September, and a great rush, both to the Oklahoma lands 
and to the Osage lands across the river, resulted. Some development 
was also carried on throughout the year in the vicinities of Musko- 
gee, Chelsea, Red Fork and Bartlesville. The townsite pool at Musko- 
gee was developed during this year. Later in the year the secretary 
of the interior began to confirm leases in the Cherokee nation. Drill- 
ing was immediately prosecuted with great activity, most of it being 
centered in the vicinity of Bartlesville, Chelsea and Alluwe, Lenapah 
and Dewey. At the close of November, Chelsea had about 96 pro- 
ducing wells ; Red Fork, 50 ; Cleveland, 10 ; Muskogee, 35 or more ; 
Bartlesville nearly 100, and other points in the Osage territory, 75 or 
80 more. The Prairie Oil & Gas company was the principal pur- 
chaser of the product. The prices paid during the year varied from 
31 cents for the heavy oils to 72 cents for the lighter oils. The pro- 
duction of Oklahonia and Indian Territories was 1,366,748 barrels, 
valued at approximately $1,325,750. 

In 1905 there was no phenomenal new development, but the 
aludlow field was extended north to Coody's Bluff, making a proven 
length of from 15 to 18 miles; the Bartlesville-Dewey pool was 
sctively developed, especially along the Cherokee-Osage line south 
fnm Pawhuska, to the northwest and west from Bartlesville, and 
to the northwest of Dewey, where a new pool was developed ; the 
Cleveland field was actively developed and some wells were had in 
tbe . vicinity of Pawhuska in the western part^of the Osage nation. 
Hie field near Wheeler, in the southern part of the state, was dis- 
covered in 1905. Prices for oil were very low in 1905, the price paid 
for the lighter grades of oil being 50 to 53 cents. 

In 1906 active development continued in the regions already 
opened, especially in the shallow Coody's Bluff field and in the Bar- 
tlesville area.. The remarkable feature of the year was the opening 
of the Glenn pool, a few miles southeast of Red Fork, in the early 
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part of the year. The first well was completed in December, 1905. 
By the end of 1906 a number of wells with an initial capacity of 
over 1,000 barrels had been drilled in and the limits of the pool had 
not been 'located. The total number of wells in the pool by the end 
of the year was about 110. Another remarkable pool was opened 
on section 27, east and a little south of Dewey and four miles east of 
Bartlesville. This area is only one mile across, but was developed 
very rapidly, and some wells of over 1,000 barrels capacity were 
brought in. The limits of the pool were soon defined, however, and 
the wells had settled down to about 300 barrels capacity by the end 
of the year. By the beginning of 1907 the field along the 96th 
meridian was pretty well outlined as extending from the Kansas line 
south almost to Tulsa, with a width of up to five miles or more. 
Several 1,000 barrel wells were brought in during 1906, most of them 
on the Osage side of the line, but some on the Cherokee or eastern 
side. These wells held up better than most of those in other parts 
of the field. The Morris pool in southeastern Okmulgee county was 
opened by a well southeast of town in the summer of 1906. As at 
previous times, the Prairie Oil & Gas company was the only impor- 
tant purchaser of the Oklahoma oils. The prices were very low. 
The average for the year was 47 cents for light oil and 31% cents. 
for heavy oil. Late in the year arrangements were made by two of 
the large interests of the gulf coast, the Texas company and the Gulf 
Pipe Line company, to build pipe lines into the Oklahoma field, and 
both lines were completed during the following year. As in 1905^ 
the published statistics combine the production of Kansas and Okla^ 
homa. The production of both states was about 16,600,000 barrels, 
and the value $7,250,000. The total production in Oklahoma and In — 
dian Territories for the year was in the neighborhood of 7,000,009 
barrels, and the value about $3,800,000. Neither the value nor th^ 
production can be stated accurately since the statistics for Kan 
and Oklahoma were not kept separately. 

In 1907 the Glenn pool continued its remarkable record of th 
previous year. At the beginning of 1907 this pool was showing 
monthly production of 385,939 barrels. This increased rapidly unt 
in the month of October it reached its maximum of 2,441,662 
The production of the pool then began to decline, and by the end 
the year had declined to the rate of six months before. Considerab' 
development was also made in the Morris pool. Several good weL 
were brought in, but the field proved to be rather spotted. In 
Cherokee district the development in the shallow field continued* 
the production was maintained in spite of the fact that few n 
wells were, brought in during the latter part of the year. The 
Copan field was extended west by some wells of very large prod 
tion. This extension was in the Osage lands. A good field was 
veloped along Hogshooter creek, about 15 miles southeast of Bartl 
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vUle. The larger oil wells had a capacity of about 500 barrels per 

day, and the gas wells from five to fifteen million cubic feet per day. 

The Hogshooter field has since become more important on account 

of its gas than on account of its oil production. The prices for oil 

continued very low. There was very little variation through the 

year, the price for light oil ranging from 39 to 41 cents, and for the 

lieavy oils from 26 to 28 cents. The production for the year was 

44300,149 barrels, with a value of $17,824,342. 

Development work in 1908 was steady and the production of 

Oklahoma showed some increase over that of 1907, although there 

^vere no remarkable new finds. The decrease in production of the 

Glenn pool was checked by the drilling of new wells, the cleaning 

out and shooting of old wells and the finding at widely separated 

points of a deeper productive sand. A new pool of exceptionally 

l^h grade oil was found at Muskogee. Very late in the year a 

l>400-barrel well was completed in the Morris pool, which led to con- 

tiderable new drilling. ProbaJ)ly the principal development of the 

^^r was in the northern end of the shallow field (the Delaware- 

QUlders pool). Production in the vicinity of Dewey and in the Osage 

^'Knerally declined. The price for light oil was uniformly 41 cents 

'kroughout the year, and for heavy oil remained very nearly 32 

cents. The production was 45,798,765 barrels, valued at $17,694,843. 

In 1909 a strong effort was made by the Producers' association 

**^ curtail the production on account of the extremely low prices 

P^^vailing, and there was only a slight increase over that of the 

P^^vious year. The Glenn pool and the Osage showed a slight de- 

di^e. The only new pool of importance was the Preston pool, five 

"^les north of Okmulgee. A new pipe line, that of the Oklahoma 

'^"^B Line company, to Baton Rouge, La., was assured. The price 

light oil was 41 cents per barrel for the first half of the year 

*^d 36 cents the latter half. Heavy oil stood uniformly at 28 cents. 

"The production was 47,859,218 barrels and valued at $17,428,990. 

In 1910 there was a considerable increase in production over 

^^t of 1909. All the older fields were developed intensively ana 

^liere was no marked decline in any of them. The principal new 

^tevelopment was in Okmulgee county in the vicinity of Henryetta, 

Ud in Osage county at Osage Junction, across the Arkansas from 

the Cleveland pool. Gas was discovered at Poteau in the extreme 

eastern part of the state and south of the developed territory. The 

prices paid for oil ranged from 35 to 42 cents per barrel for light 

o3 and from 28 to 42 cents for heavy oil. During the las: part of 

the year the price for all grades of oil was made uniform and this 

practice has since been continued. The new pipe line to Baton 

Rouge was completed, which assisted in bettering trade conditions. 

The production was 52,028,718 barrels, valued at $19,922,660. 
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Development in 1911 was considerably retarded by the pro- 
longed drouth which hindered both drilling and manufacturing 
enterprises, but in spite of this there was an increase in the produc- 
ton over that of 1910. The principal factors of this increase in tlie 
production were the continued development of the pools near Osa.se 
Junction and in the Pawnee county pool and the increase in the Hog- 
shooter field. The price of oil advanced from 44 to 50 cents per bar- 
rel and the rising prices had no small share in stimulating activil;y, 
so that the production was increased to 56,069,637 barrels, valued at 
$26,451,767. 

For 1912 the most important feature of the industry was the 
increase in the price of oil, since this was mainly responsible for t:he 
increased activity throughout the field. During the year the price for 
oil increased from 50 to 83 cents per barrel. The operators re- 
sponded actively to the increased prices for the product and drilling 
was prosecuted more rapidly than in any previous year. The old 
pools were extended and filled in and a great amount of wildcatting 
was done, much of which was successful in developing new territory. 
The most striking feature of the new development was the discovery 
of the Gushing pool in western Creek County. The first well 'was 
brought in during March and by the end of the year over 75 com- 
pletions had been made with very few failures and over 100 rigs 
were centered in the field. The initial production of the wells was 
very high and the quality of the oil good. Other important develop- 
ments were: the discovery of deeper sands in the Cleveland field, 
which had been producing from shallower sands for eight years, the 
eastward extension of the Glenn pool with wells of 300 to 500 barrels 
initial capacity, the opening of the Adair pool west of Nowata, tlie 
continued development of the Ponca City field in Kay County to tine 
west of the main field, and the pronounced activity in Okmulg'^^ 
County, carrying the field to the southeast. More good gassers we 
brought in in the Poteau field which had been opened during ti 
previous year, and a new gas field opened in Coal County. Tt^® 
Wheeler field showed renewed activity, as did the field at Gotebo. -^ 
good gas well was brought in near Duncan in Stephens County, ai^- " 
there was some development at Loco, in the southeastern part of th^-^ 
same county. Some heavy oil was obtained in both localities. Tl^^ ^ 
State showed a decrease in production of about 4,000,000 barrel * 
from that of 1911, the total production being 51,852,457 barrel^^* 
The average price was 67.4 cents, giving a total value of $34,957,61^3* 
an increase of $8,505,845 over 1911, in spite of the decease L ^ 
production. 

During 1913 the production of petroleum increased rapidly 
an increasing rate. The increase was due principally to the mo 
intensive development of the older pools. The most interest! 
feature was the development of the Gushing pool, which had 
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discovered early in March, in 1912. The well^ in the Layton and 
Wheeler sands were good producers, but declined rapidly so that the 
production varied greatly during the year. Beginning with a daily 
production of ll^QOO barrels, the pool rose rapidly to 28,000 barrels 
per day by the end of February, and then declined to 16,000 barrels 
per day by June 10 ; increased to 30,000 barrels per day by Septem- 
ber 1, and fluctuated between that figure and 23,000 barrels per day 
for the remainder of the year. In December the first gusher well 
in the Bartlesville sand was brought in, and the year ended in an 
excitement greater than that of the first discovery of the field. The 
first wells in the Healdton field, in western Carter County, were 
drilled in 1913 and produced great excitement. Record-breaking 
prices were paid for lease holdings. Drilling in the field was slow 
and the production was not important until 1914. Other develop- 
ments of importance were the extensions of the Hogshooter and of 
the shallow fields, the further development of the W^cky pool near 
Mounds, the opening of the Booch sand pool in Okmulgee county and 
the bringing in of several good wells in the vicinity of Tulsa. The 
Inola and Owasso pools were opened. The price of crude advanced 
^I'oni 83 cents per barrel on January 1 to 88 cents on January 29, to 
93 cents on July 7, to 98 cents on July 21, and to $1.03 on August 19. 
The production was 63,579,384 barrels, valued at $59,5^1,948. 

In 1914 production increased rapidly, although field work slack- 
ened, during the latter part of the year, on account of the lessened 
Price for crude, due -to the over-production of the Cushing and Heald- 
ton fields and the disorganization of markets due to the European 
^^«ir. The Cushing fields remained the center of interest throughout 
th^ year. Beginning with a production of about 25,000 barrels per 
^^y from the La3rton and Wheeler sands, the production rose to more 
*^^^n 160,000 barrels per day by the end of June, and to more than 
225,000 barrels by the end of the year. The phenomenal increase 
7^a.s due to the development of the Bartlesville sand. Development 
i*^ the Healdton field was also very rapid and the production was 
^^ar a million barrels for the year. The great flood of crude oil 
^^f"om Cushing and Healdton proved more than the market could 
^^irry, and vast quantities were placed in storage by the producers. 
The price declined from $1.05 per barrel early in the year to 75 cents 
Per barrel by April 30, to 65 cents per barrel on September 12 and 
to 55 cents on September 22, where it remained for the rest of the 
year. The Healdton oil did not prove as good a refining oil as had 
^^een expected, and declined in price more rapidly than that of the 
^ain field. It reached a market price of 50 cents during April, and 
remained stationary to the end of the year. Besides the Cushing and 
Healdton developments there was little of great importance during 
the year. The Owasso and Inola pools proved to be small in area. 
'^e Newkirk field proved to be fairly productive, and a well between 
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Ponca City and Blackwell produced some excitement, but no pool was 
developed. The Booch sand pool in Okmulgee County was the lead- 
ing development for the year outside of Cushing and Healdton. Six 
new refineries were built in the State and several small pipe lines 
from the Cushing and Healdton fields. 

The over-production of 1914 continued into 1915, but the decline 
of the Cushing pool combined with the increasing consumption of 
gasoline reversed the situation and vast quantities of crude were 
taken from storage before the end of the year. The Cushing produc- 
tion reached 300,000 barrels per day in February and again in April. 
From then on the production declined steadily until the daily average 
for December was only slightly more than 100,000 barrels. Heald- 
ton continued active development throughout the year, althou^^ 
almost half of the production had to go into storage. There was 
little development in the way of new pools. The Fox or Shamrock 
pool, immediately south of the Cushing field, gave considerable pro- 
duction from the Layton and Bartlesville sands. The Boynton pool, 
in southwestern Muskogee county, reached a daily production of ^000 
barrels, but declined to about 5,000 barrels by the end of the year. 
This territory proved to be very "spotted." The Stone Bluff pool, in 
southwestern Wagoner county, was opened in Octobor and by the 
end of the year was producing 5,000 barrels daily. A small pool at 
Vera, in Washington county, had several small producers with ^ 
total daily production of several hundred barrels. Deep production 
was found at Blackwell, but drilling is very difficult and there wer^ 
very few completions by the end of the year, although some 20 welB. ^ 
were drilling to the deep sand. Wildcatting was active during th^ ^ 
year. Some small gas and oil producers were brought in in Pontoto^^ 
county. Several wells were drilled in east-central Oklahoma, in 
Intosh, Haskell, Coal, Hughes and Latimer counties. Some gas 
found, but so far this section seems to be entirely without oil. Vam^ ^ 
price of crude from the main field started at 55 cents per barre ^> 
dropped to 45 cents on February 8 and to 40 cents on February 1^^» 
where it remained until August 2, when it rose to 60 cents, and the ^ 
advanced to 60 cents on August 11, to 65 cents on August 19, to 7"^ 
cents on August 21, and to 80 cents on September 11, to 90 cents (p^ 
November 13, to $1.00 on November 15, to $1.10 on December 13/ 
and to $1.20 on December 14. The total production for the year is 
given as 115,919,541 barrels for the main field and 6,909,293 barrels 
for the Healdton field, making a total of 122,828,834 barrels.* 

During 1916 Blackwell continued active; by March five wells had 
been completed, with a daily production of 2,000 barrels, 40 wells 
were drilling, and 75 rigs up or under construction. By the end of 
the year the production was estimated at 4,000 barrels per day. 



♦Tlio Oil and Gas Journal gives tho total i>rotlnction for Oklahoma as IIT^OIC-M 
barrels. 
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ar the end of the year the Garber-Covington pool was opened by a 

W drilled in Sec. 25, T. 22 N., R. 4 W., and several wells were 

arted. The development at Billings began about the same time. 

he Tucker sand development in the Gushing field gave some very 

irge wells, but the productive area in this sand proved to be small. 

Che Southern or Shamrock extension of this field produced many 

large wells, but the field as a whole declined considerably. Other 

new development which attracted considerable attention was the 

opening of the Yale pool north of Gushing. The discovery of gas 

in a well at Maud, in Pottawatomie county, and at Perkins, Otoe and 

Ingalls, to the northwest of the Gushing field, and at Gement, in 

Caddo County. In the older parts of the field small pools were 

developed or the development continued at Bixby, Stone Bluff, 

Leonard, Biggs and Boynton. The principal new development in 

0«age County was near Hominy. 

The prices per barrel paid for crude during the year were as 
follows : 

Jtu. Ist 11.30 Au;r. 1st $1.21 Ihv. 1-Jth .<l.l(> 

lUnh Ith 1.40 Auj:. 7th l.lo I) v. ISth l.2() 

Manli nth 1.45 Auk. llith 1.05 Jhh\ 2?»r([ i.rjo 

Manh 14th 1.55 Aug. 15th .05 l>cc. 2Sth 1.40 

July l>4th 1.45 AuK. 2«th .!H) 

•Inly 2!)tb 1.35 Nov. 2»th l.Ot) 

•The production for 1916 was 106,190,240 barrels. 

There were practically no new developments in Oklahoma dur- 

inj: 1917. On account of the high price of crude, all the older pools 

^^ quite active, and occasionally wells of considerable size were 

brought in. Garber and Billings were developed actively and the 

Pi^nce of considerable pools of high-grade oil was fully demon- 

^ted. The Yale and Quay pools furnished many wells, which, 

*hile not phenomenal producers, held up well. Gas in large quanti- 

fes was discovered at Morrison, in eastern Noble County, and also at 

W^alter, in Cotton County. Sufficient drilling was done in the latter 

locality to prove a considerable gas field and two oil wells were 

brought in. The Bixby, Leonard, Wicey, Stone Bluff and Boynton 

pools were pretty well defined by the end of 1916 and contributed 

ittle of interest during 1917, although good wells were brought in 

occasionally. On the whole, the year was marked by intensive de- 

eiopment of the older pools, with Garber and Billings furnishing 

lost of the interest in new territory. 

The price changes for the year were as follows : 

January 3rd ., ___ . _. . ._..<!. 50 

.Tamiary 6th _ . . . 1.<M> 

Jauu.iry 12th . - - .- -- . 1.7(> 

An;niMt 15th . ._. . I.IH) 

Aiiinwt ISth - --- 1.00 
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•The production for the year was 97,674,356 barrels, a decrease 
of about 8,500,000 from that of 1916. 

During 1918 development was very active in Oklahoma, but the 
results were not particularly encouraging. The older pools con- 
tinued to decline in production and no new pools of importance were 
discovered. So, while the number of wells drilled w;as greater than 
in any previous year, the production was nearly 13.000.000 barrels 
less than in 1917, amounting to about 85.000,000 barrels. Wild- 
catting was most active in southern Oklahoma, particularly in 
Stephens and Cotton counties, and some encouraging showings were 
made, but it is not possible at this time to make any accurate fore- 
cast of the final results. 

TEXAS. 

Id the following summary of the history of the development of 
the oil and gas industry of Texas, only those which are part of the 
Mid-continent field are noted. These fields are grouped as the 
"Stratum Division" of the Texas pools by the United States Geologi- 
cal survey. The salt dome fields of the Gulf Coast are not included 
in the discussion. 

The first commercial discovery of oil in the portion of Texas 
here considered was at **Corsicana, Navarro County, in 1895, and 
until 1900 this pool was the only producer In northern Texas. It was 
developed rapidly and by the end of 1899 there had been drilled 642 
wells of which 511 were oil wells, 13 gas wells and 118 dry holes. 
The maximum output was in 1900, when 829,000 barrels were 
produced. 

In 1900 the Powell district, about five miles east of Corsicana, 
was opened and produced about 6,000 barrels in 1906, since which 
time it has declined to 215,729 barrels. 

In 1910 oil was found at Petrolia, Clay County, in shallow wells 
drilled for water. The first shipments were made in 1904. The first 
deep drilling which opened the gas sands was in 1907. 

Oil had been known in shallow wells at Electra, Wichita County, 
for several years, but the first successful deep well was drilled in 
1910. This well ran wild for some time and when finally controlled 
produced 300 barrels per day. 

The Burkburnett pool, in Wichita County, was opened in 1912. 
The three fields just named are known collectively as the Electra- 
Petrolia district, have been the moat important producers in the 
Texas portion of the Mid-continent field, and the history of their 
production will be noted more fully in a succeeding section. 



'Oil dud Gas Jouriiiil. 

"•Matson, G. C, and Hopkins, O. B.. Tlie Cursicniia oil uml c;na tifld, Tesns; 
U. S. Geol. Survey. No. 061, p. 213. 
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A westward extension of the Caddo field of Louisiana was de- 
veloped in 1910. The Moran pool was opened in 1913, the Strawn 
and Thrall pools in 1914, the Ranger and Brownwood shallow pool in 
1917. 

For 1918 the principal features were the rapid development of 
the Ranger pool, the discovery' of small production in Coleman 
County, the bringing in of the Duke pool in Comanche County, and 
th« new Burkburnet pool in Wichita County. Thes^ and other de- 
velopments of the year are noted in detail under the descriptions of 
the fields. 

The statistics for production for Texas are given in the tables 
at the end of this section. 

Louisiana. 

The pools in Louisiana which are included in the Mid-continent 
field are situated in the northwestern part of the State. The two 
principal pools are known as the Caddo and the DeSoto-Red River. 

The Caddo pool was discovered in 1904 and the development has 
continued to the present. There have been many fluctuations in the 
activity due to the varying prices for oil and the bringing in of new 
ureas of production from time to time. The district is notable for 
its variation in daily production, which is on account of the very 
faui^e initial production of the wells and their rapid decline. ' 

The DeSoto Parish development began in 1912, and that in Red 
River Parish in 1914. The Crichton pool, the most important in 
this district, was opened in 1915. 

Outside the main areas there Jias been considerable gas de- 
veloped at Monroe, and, eaily in 1919, an oil well was brought in 
near Homer, in Claiboume Parish, to the east of the main fields. 
There has also been great activity in the Bull Bayou district. 
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VIL 
DESCRIPTION OF THE OIL AND GAS FIELDS. 

OIL AND GAS FIELDS OF KANSAS. 

The oil and gas development of Kansas is confined to a relatively 
small area in the southeastern portion of the State. The counties 
wliich may be considered as lying in the oil and gas fields are, be- 
£^nning at the northeast, Franklin, Miami, Linn, Bourbon, Allen, 
Woodson. Neosho, Wilson, Greenwood. Butler, Elk, Labette. Mont- 
STomery, Chautauqua, Cowley and Sumner. 

The principal production is divided into an eastern and a 
^wrestem district. The eastern district lies principally in Allen, 
Woodson, Wilson, Neosho, Labette, Montgomery and Chautauqua 
counties, and the western district in western Butler and Cowley. 
The two districts are separated by a comparatively barren belt, in- 
cluding Greenwood, most of Elk, and the eastern parts of Butler 
and Cowley counties. The development in Franklin and Miami 
counties is separated from the main eastern district by an almost 
barren belt, including Anderson and Linn counties. 

The main eastern district is continuous with the Bartlesville dis- 
trict in Oklahoma, but is characterized by smaller wells, both of oil 
and gas, and in general by a lower grade of oil. The producing 
sands in the eastern part of the district are members of the Chero- 
kee shale. 

The Butler county fields are the important part of the western 
district, since Cowley and Sumner counties have produced very little 
oil and only moderate amounts of gas. The oil in the western dis- 
trict is of considerably better grade than that of the eastern district, 
and the average initial production of the wells is very much greater. 
The producing sands are at a considerably higher horizon than those 
farther east. The structural conditions are also different and the 
analogies of this district are rather with the Kay county and the 
Billings and Garber fields in Oklahoma than with the eastern 
Kansas district. 

In general the accumulation in the pools in the eastern district 
does not seem to depend much on structural conditions but more on 
the porosity and thickness of the sands and, probably, on the or- 
ganic content of the shales with which they are associated. 

The belt of production is one of minor folding, but with few 
or no pronounced closing structures. It may be said that where 

[155] 
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undoubted favorable structural is shown on the surface that pro- 
duction is almost certain to be found but that the production is not 
restricted to such localities occurring also where the surface dip is 
normal and even in small synclinal folds. 

In the western district the important pools are located on well 
defined anticlines. There is considerable variation in detail be- 
tween the surface structure and that of the producing sands, and 
the areas of greatest production do not coincide with what would 
be regarded as the most favorable from the surface structural con- 
ditions. However, -there can be no doubt that the anticlinal struc- 
ture is one of the controlling elements In the accumulation of the 
field as a whole. 

In the following paragraphs the Kansas development is dis- 
cussed under the different counties in which it occurs. 

Eastern District. 
Franklin and Miami Counties. 

The oil and gas development in Franklin and Miami counties 
is continuous, lying in the western part of Miami and the eastern 
part of Franklin. The productive area is shown in fig. 62. The 
area is the northernmost extension of the eastern district and is 
separated from the main part of the district by a distance of about 
50 miles. 

The surfa<!e rocks belong to the lower part of the Pennsylvanian 
system. The Pleasanton shale, the highest member of the Mar- 
maton formation outcrops in the southeastern corner of Miami 
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county. Toward the northwest successively higher formations 
are encountered. The Kansas City formation covers nearly all the 
southeastern half of Miami county; the Lansing, the northwestern 
• half of Miami and southeastern part of Franklin ; and the Douglas 
foimation the northwestern part of Franklin. 

The general dip is about 20 feet to the mile to the northwest. 
Some small variations in the normal dip are known to occur but 
their relationship to the accumulation has not been determined. 

The production is in the northwestern fourth of Miami county 
and in an adjoining belt about five miles wide 4n Franklin county. 
Practically all the production is in Townships 16 and 17, Ranges 21, 
22 and 23 east, but only a part of these six townships are produc- 
tive. 

The' Miami county development is known as the Paola pool. 
Most of the productive wells in the vicinity of Paola are in sees. 
16, 17, 18 and 19, T. 17 S., R. 23 E. From this locality a narrow 
production belt extends northwest across the northwestern part of 
T. 17 S., R. 22 E., and into the southwestern corner of T. 16 S., R. 
22 E., near Whittaker. A short distance to the southwest of this 
belt is another group of wells in sees. 22, 23, 24 and 26, in T. 17 
S., R. 22 E. Other productive areas lie about three miles east of 
north from Paola in sees. 33 and 34, T. 16 S., R. 23 E., and two ad- 
joining sections to the south, and jn the extreme southwestern 
part of T. 17 S., R. 22 E. * 

The principal development in Franklin county is known as the 
Rantoul pooL It includes a belt a little more than a mile wide just 
west of the Franklin-Miami county line, extending from near Ran- 
toul northward for six miles. There is scattered development over 
nearly all the northwestern part of T. 16 S., R. 21 E. 

By far the greater part of the wells produce oil but there 
are gas wells scattered through the field and groups of gas wells 
in some localities. 

The principal gas areas are (1) about three miles west of 

Paola in sees. 14, 15 and 23, T. 17 S., R. 22 E: (2) a group of wells 

immediately southeast of Rantoul; (3) in sees. 34, T. 16 S., R. 21 E., 

and the adjoining section to the south; and (4) in the vicinity of 

• Peoria in sec. 12, T. 17 S., R. 20 E. 

The development in Franklin and Miami counties dates back to 
about 1900. / There was considerable activity during 1904, 1905 and 
1906, but during the following period of low prices there was very 
little drillings With the increased price for oil, the area took 
on a new lease of life in 1914, 1915 and 1916, but was checked in 
1917 and 1918 by the transfer of attention to the more prolific 
Butler, county fields. 

The wells in this area have never been phenomenal producers. 
Initial productions of as high as 260 barrels per day have been re- 
corded but 40 to 60 barrels is considered a good well. The -^^^u 
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Linn and Anderson Counties. 

decline rather slowly to a settled production of 4 to 5 barrels. The 
gas wells are rather small, most of them showing an initial capac- 
ity of less than a million cubic feet per day. The territory is 
spotted and the percentage of dry holes is high, averaging 15 per 
cent for the two counties. 

The production comes from different horizons. Productive 
sands are recorded at depths ranging from less than 300 to more 
than 900 feet, but the bulk of the production comes from between 
400 and 600 feet. The thickness of the sands also varies widely, 
ranging from only a few feet to 50 feet. Some of the shallow pro- 
duction comes from the lower members of the Marmaton forma- 
tion but the greater part comes from the sand lenses in the Chero- 
kee shale. The Mississippi lime is penetrated at 1,000 to 1,200 feet 
below the surface. 

RECORD OF VSnSLLS COMPLETED IX FRANKLIN AND MIAMI COUNTIES 1904—1916. 

Tear Oil Ga* Dry TMal 

1904 - 84 ._ 13 tl 

1905 252 21 S6 St* 

1906 - 88 6 16 116 

1907 , _ 14 4 8 S6 

1908 — 16 1 « 

1909 - - — '6 1 T 

1910 - - _ 1 5 — 3 

1911 

1912 ^ — 18 — — IS 

1913 - 54 1 3 58 

1914 ^ -_. 294 45 72 611 

1915 - - 194 25 8T 166 

1916 — _ - _ 451 5 TO 



The total and average initial productions for the two counties 
are given in the following table : 

1912 1913 1914. 1915 1916 

Year TIL Ayge. Ttl. Avge. ttl. Avge. Ttl. Avge. Ttl. Avst^ 

Franklin County.-155 8.6 748 13.9 1,360 8.3 620 8.7 t,6i6 11.6 

Miami County _, .. .__ 920 7.0 462 14.0 4,109 lt.4 

Linn and Anderson counties adjoin Miami and Franklin coun- 
ties on the south and the geological conditions are almost precisely 
similar. These two counties lie in the belt included in the eastern 
district and there is no apparent reason why they should not be 
productive of oil and gas. However, there has been no development 
of any importance although many test wells have beett drilled. A 
small amount of oil has been found near Mound City in Linn 
county, and there are several old gas wells, most of which have 
been abandoned, in Anderson county. Some wells in both counties 
have shown small amounts of oil, but there is almost no commercial 
production. The depths to the horizons in the Cherokee shale^ which 
are productive to the south, vary from about 300 ieet in the south- 
eastern part of Linn county to about 1,000 feet in the norUiwestem 
part of Anderson county. 
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The most important recent development in Linn county has 
been tl}e discovery of a fair grade of oil near the towns of Parker 
and Beagle. There are at Parker some 25 wells with an average 
daily production of 10 barrels per well, at a depth of 600 feet. The 
ipvells at Beagle produce at about the same rate at a depth of 
500 feet. 

The most important development in 1917-18 in Anderson 
county was the discovery in sec. 11, T. 20 S., R. 20 E., of a good 
gnde of oil at 650 feet. These wells on the Poss farm had an ini- 
tial production of 100-150 barrels and still produce at the rate of 
from 15 to 20 barrels. The discovery was limited, however, to 6 
i¥ells and, while another well at a like depth has recently been 
drilled in sec. 14, it is likely that the field will here prove very 
limited. 

Allen County. 

The rocks of Allen county belong to the Kansas City, Lansing 
and Douglas formations. As is the case in the whole district, the 
rocks dip gently to the northwest. 

Thie production of oil and gas in Allen county dates back sev- 
eral years, the gas pool at lola being one of the early^rlfevelopments 
in Kansas. 

The development is well scattered over the county but the im- 
portant production can be grouped into three pools, the Ida, 
the Moran and the Humboldt. The producing areas are shown in 
fig. 63. 

The lola pool may be considered as including the important gas 
development which centers about lola. It is an irregular shaped 
area extending from the south side of T. 25 S., R. 17 E., northeast- 
ward to the vicinity of Carlyle, a distance of about 15 miles. For 
most of the distance the producing area is about 5 miles wide but 
near lola and LaHarpe it expands to about 10 miles in width. Dry 
holes in the southwest part of T. 25 S., R. 18 E., practically divide 
the pool into two parts. The pool is primarily a gas producer. A few- 
oil wells are scattered through the pool, most of which lie within 
three or four niiles to the west and southwest of lola. The largest 
reco)rdied capacities of the gas wells are about 15,000,000 cubic 
feet per day, but most of the wells are much smaller. The gas 
from this pool has been the cause of the location of large zinc 
smelters at lola. 

The development near Moran, in the eastern part of the county 
is principally of oil. One group of wells lies from 2 to 4 miles east 
of Moran and includes about 6 square miles in the south-central 
part of T. 24 S., R. 21 E., and one square mile in the township to the 
south. Another group extends west and southwest of Moran for 
about 6 miles. This group is practically continuous with the lola 
pool to the west. A group of gas wells lies from 1 to 3 miles south 
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of Moran. The Humboldt pool is in the southwestern part of the 
county, including: all of T. 26 S,, R. 18 E., and extending into the ad- 
joining townships. It is continuous with the lola gaa pool to the 
north and the Chanute oil pool to the south. Most of the wells are 
oil producers, but there are gas wells scattered through the pool 
and a large group of them in the southwestern part of the pool. 

In addition to the three pools noticed above there is consider- 
able development in a belt extending diagonally across T. 26 S.. 
R. 19 E., from the vicinity of Elsmore southwestward to the vicinity 
of Leanna. This development is principally gas with a few oil 
wells in the middle part of the belt. 

The oil wells of Allen county are of small initial production, 
very few producing over 100 barrels per day and the most of them 
being much smaller. They hold up well, however, and this fact 
coupled with the shallow drilling has made the field a profitable 
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one. The depth of the wells ranges from about 650 to about 900 



There ae at present some 16 wells west of Savonberg, sec. 
29, T. 26 S., R. 20 E. These wells have at present a production which 
Srau^es 45 barrels daily. 

WELL RECORD FOR ALLEN COrXTY, 1904-1H16. 

^ - — Initial 

Wells Completed — Production- 
Tear Oil Gas Dry ToUl Total Avge. 

ft ItAl 187 ._ 83 450 

IlNir. 7 3 3 13 

k. IMA _- 2 „ 2 

r lf*7 6 37 2 45 

1^ ifM ' _ 22 133 37 192 

||:iM» ~ 16 100 35 151 

' Iflilrt """ " ""l3 51 14 78 

1911 30 19 10 59 353 11.8 

Ijt-* I" " ~ 50 2 6 58 632 12.6 

|i*i:{ ' " " "_"_■"_'. 11" 154 6 11 171 2.900 19.2 

, l.ij4 175 8 10 193 1.896 10.8 

iM5.ziz'"_rrrirzzzziii" _ 49 13 3 05 .500 10.2 

li»K i4 6 « 326 3,771 12.0 

Neosho County. 

Neosho county lies directly south of Allen county and the gen- 
eral conditions are similar to those just described, except that the 
rocks in southeastern Neosho county are older than those exposed 
in Allen county and those in northwestern Allen county are younger 
than any in Neosho. 

The principal oil and gas field is known as the Chanute pool 
and is the continuation of the Humboldt pool of Allen county. The 
principal oil production is in a belt in the northwestern part of 
the county, extending .from the Neosho-Allen county line southeast- 
ward past Chanute to the vicinity of Erie. Important gas producing 
areas with scattered oil wells lie northeast and southwest of the main 
oil belt. Gas wells are distributed irregularly through the oil pro- 
ducing district. There are two groups of oil wells in the vicinity of 
Thayer in the southwestern part of the county. The producing 
areas are shown in fig. 64. 

The oil development of Neosho county dates back to 1903 when 
the first big oil well was brought in. The wells are generally 
- smallt a few wells have had initial productions of 250 barrels or 
more per day but the majority have had less than 100 barrels per 
day. The production settles to 6 to 10 barrels per day per well 
within a few months and continues at this rate for several years be- 
fore the wells are exhausted. 

The producing horizons and the depths to production are prac- 
tically the same as for Allen county. 
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Woodson County. 
The rocks of Woodson county belong to the Douglas and 
Shawnee formations, with a small area of the Lansinff formation 
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in the southeastern corner. As in the rest of the district, the normal 
dip is to the northwest, with small local variations. The top of the 
Cherokee shales is reached at a depth of about 1,000 feet and gran- 
ite iwas reported in a well near Yates Center at 2,550 feet: 

The development of Woodson county has been very slow and 
the production, both of oil and gas, is small. 

The principal productive area is in the southeastern part of 
the county and is the continuation of the Humboldt pool in Allen 
county to the southeast. The production in this area is scattered. 
The wells are mostly oil wells with a few gas wells in T. 26 S., R. 17 
E. The other development consists of a few oil and gas wells within 
a radius of about two miles from Yates Center, a small group of oil 
i^ells about a mile west of Vernon, and a larger group near Neosho 
Falls in the northeastern comer of the county. Many of the older 
iKrells have been abandoned. 

While several wild cat wells have been drilled in the county, 
much of the area, especially in the western part has not been thor- 
oughly tested and the county may become more important as a 
producer in the future than it has been in the past. 

Recent development in Woodson county has centered in the 
Vernon field and south of Yates Center. The oil at Vernon is a 
heavy variety with a settled production of 2 to 5 barrels per well 
daily. 

South of Yates Center in sees. 22, 23, 26, 27, T. 25 S., R. 15 E., 
a small gas field has been discovered at a depth of approximately 
1,100 feet. These wells later produce a heavy oil in small quantities. 

WELL RECORD FOR WOODSO.X COTNTY. 1904-1910. 

Wells Completed 
Year Oil Cas Dry Total 

1904 20 

1»09 2 

1912 1 '^ 

1013 — 2 

1014 --- 2 

1015 , 23 

Wilson County. 

Wilson county lies immediately south of Woodson county and 
the general conditions are similar. The surface rocks belong to the 
Kansas City, Lansing and Douglas formations. The depths to the 
producing sands vary from about 700 to a little over 1,000 feet. 

The production of oil and gas, however, is much more im- 
portant in Wilson than in Woodson county. The development be- 
gan very early with the opening of the gas field near Neodesha in 
1893. The company which did the early work in this field was later 
reorganized as the Prairie Oil and Gas company, which has become 
one of the principal producing and transporting companies in the 
Mid-Continent field. The later development has followed the flue- 
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tuatioKB noted in the general historical discussion of the Eansw 
field, being governed principatly by the variations in the price of 
oil. 

Throughout the history of the development, gas has been more 
important than oil in Wilson county. The gas wells far oat- 
number the oil wells and the value of gas produced has been much 
greater than that of the oil. The abundant supply of gas has led 
to the establishment of important manufacturing industries at 
Neodesha and Fredonia. 

The gas production is scattered in a broad belt including prae- 
ticaJly the eastern two-thirds of the county and connecting in a 
general way the Humboldt and Chanute pools to the northeast wiUi 
the Montgomery county pools to the south. Within this area, the 
wells are clustered more thickly in some localities than in ottiers^ 
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but they are not grouped into distinct pools. Oil wells occur at in- 
tervals throughout the area and in considerable groups in the 
vicinity of Neodesha, near Altoona, and in a belt extending north- 
eastward from Benedict to the north line of the county. The pro- 
ducing areas are shown on the sketch map (fig. 65.) 



WILL RKCORD FOR WH^SON COUNTY. 1904-1916. 
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Wella Completed — Production— 

Tur Oil Gas Dry Total Total Arge 

1H4 _._ _. 70 „ 41 211 

1H5 !_._ 36 24 16 76 

IMC 89 24 113 

IIW 47 10 57 

WM _ — 60 21 87 

MM _ _. 89 24 113 

im __. 1 80 27 108 

Wll- 2 65 27 94 

WK- 18 86 52 156 

WlJ _ _ 40 54 45 139 

1»14 37 12 20 59 

1W5 6 13 4 23 

J»l€ 63 3 2 68 

Montffomery County. 

The surface rocks of Montgomery county belong to the Marma- 
ton, Kansas City, Lansing and Douglas formations. The Marmaton 
^>ccupies a small area in the southeastern part of the county; the 
^^ansas City most of the eastern part; the Lansing, a broad belt 
"^^est of the middle; and the Douglas, a belt along the western bor- 
<i€r. The main productive horizons are in the Cherokee formation, 
the top of which is reached at depths ranging from about 400 feet in 
*he southeastern part of the county to more than 1,000 feet in the 
Northwestern part. 

Production of oil and gas is scattered over almost the entire 
^^unty. Every congressional township has had some productive 
^ells. However, the principal productive area is a belt about 12 
^iles wide extending diagonally across the county in a northeast- 
*puthwest direction. The development in this belt is practically con- 
'^i^uous and cannot be sharply differentiated into pools. However, 
'•^e oil wells are grouped to some extent and the groups are spoken 
^* as "pools.*' The principal groups of oil wells in the main pro- 
ductive belt are (1) the Cherryvale, lying northwest of the town; 
(2) the Independence, lying about 4 miles southeast of Indepen- 
dence; (3) the Bolton, a rectangular block extending about 3 miles 
^^t and 4 miles north from Bolton; (4) the Wayside, an irregular 
^baped area centering at Wayside; and (5) the Caney, extending 
^tward from Caney along the south line of the county. Smaller 
groups of oil wells lie about mid-way between Dearing and Jefferson, 
near Larimer, and along the north line of the county northwest of 
the Chenyvale pool. Gas wells are found in all parts of the county, 
j^ut the great gas producing area is a belt extending south from In- 
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dependence to the south line of the county and varying in wid 
2 or 3 to 9 or 10 milea. 

Besides the development in the main bolt there is oil ( 
ment in the southeastern part of the county and near Elk 
the northwestern part. The producing areas are shown in fi] 

The history of the Montgomery county field began in 189 
the first gas was discovered. Oil production began about 1£ 
about the same time the gas production was greatly increi 
the discovery of larger wells than had been brought in hitht 

Following the discovery of oil the development of the 
was very rapid and most of the pools had a maximum of . 




Fig. 66 — Map showing in'odiiclii): arena In Montgomerr county. 
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about 1905, and then declined rapidly on account of the discovery 
of larger producing fields in Oklahoma and the prevailing low prices 
for oil. Beginning in 1912 there was a renewed activity which has 
continued tp the present except for a slump in 1915 which accom- 
panied the break in prices produced by the flood of high-grade oil 
from the Gushing field. 

The initial production from individual wells, of both oil and gas 
has been considerably larger in Montgomery county than in the 
counties farther north. Gas capacities of as high as 50,000,000 
cubic feet and initial oil productions of more than 1,000 barrels per 
day are reported. The great majority of the wells, however, were 
much smaller than those mentioned. 

The oil production declines rather rapidly to from 5 to 25 bar- 
rels per day but continues for several years. 

The producing sands lie at depths of from 600 to over 1,000 
feet below the surface. In the southwestern part of the county, the 
'Wayside" sand is found at about 600 feet; the "Wieser** sand, at 
about 700 feet, and the "Bartlesville" sand at about 1,100 feet. Gas 
production is had from a still deeper sand which is probably the 
upper part of the Boone chert (Mississippi lime.) 



WELL RECORD FOR- MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 1904-1916. 



-InitUl- 



y Wells Completed — ^Prodaction — 

,*Y ^'* G*s ^fy Total ToUl ATge. 
JW4 715 _ 113 g28 

J**5 104 89 40 233 

JfJ« 60 88 21 169 

J**** 21 31 4 56 

J*J* 1 79 17 97 

}J*^ 5 100 22 127 

"^0 - 16 56 7 79 

Jjll 60 36 22 118 1,300 21.7 

J*12 : 202 116 47 365 2,522 12.5 

JJ13 B02 173 ^2 867 5,871 9.8 

J*^* 691 137 75 903 6.262 9.1 

J*l5 201 129 49 379 2,505 12.5 

. *^l« 178 34 48 860 10,204 13.1 

On January 1, 1917, Montgomery county, was credited with 1846 
Producing oil wells. 

Labette County. 

Labette county lies immediately east of Montgomery county, and 
the producing area is an eastward extension of the Montgomery 
county pools. 

The Cherokee^hale outcrops in the southeastern part of Labette 
county so the producing sands lie at very shallow depths. Only a 
small portion of the county, an area of about one and one-half town- 
ships neMT Mound Valley in the west-central part of the county, is 
productive. 
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Both gas and oil are produced, but both are in small amounts* 
The gas production is more important than the oil. The depth to 
producing sands is from 600 to 700 feet. 

There is very little chance for important production in the, 
eastern half of the county where the Cherokee shale lies at the sur- 
face or at very slight depths. 

WELL RECORD FOR LABETTE COUNTY. 1904-1916. 

^InitlAl^ 

Wells Completed — Production — 

Year OH Gas Dry ToUl Total Arge. 

1904— 31 __ 1 82 

1905 - — • 1 1 

1906 .. 13—4 

1909 8 3 11 

1910 1 2 ._ 3 

1911 1 -. 1 

1912 2 _> .- 2 15 7.S 

1913 . -3—3 

1914 8 28 18 54 32 4.0 

1915 19 7 3 29 105 5.5 

1916 14 — — 15 85 «.l 

Bourbon and Crawford Counties: 

Recent prospecting has opened a small field in the northwest- 
ern corner of Crawford county and the adjoining portion of Bour- 
bon county at a depth of 600 feet. There are at present some 30 
wells of 5-10 barrels capacity. The prospects promise considerable 
activity in this general region in the near future. 

Chautav/iua County. 

Chautauqua county has been an important factor in oil and 
gas production in Kansas for a good many years. It lies imme- 
diately west of Montgomery county and has the same general con- 
ditions except that the surface rocks are higher in the Pennsylvanian 
system and, consequently, the productive sands are deeper than in 
Montgomery county. The surface rocks belong to the Lansin^f^ 
Douglas, Shawnee and, in the extreme northwestern comer, to th^ 
Wabaunsee formation. 

Oil and gas were first discovered in Chautauqua county about 
1900 with the opening of the Peru pool, and since that time the his- 
tory of the development has shown an almost perfect parallel to that 
of Montgomery county and the eastern district in general, with a 
great activity until 1904 or 1905, then a period of quiescence until 
about 1912, then a renewed activity for the past 5 or 6 years with a 
slump in 1915. 

The productive area is practically confined to the southeastern 
half of the county, and nearly all the oil production is in .the south- 
central part around Peru, Chautauqua and Sedan. These areas are 
shown in fig. 67. 
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F'g. 67. — Map showin;^ producinj: areas in riiautauquu counf^* 
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The wells are of fairly good size when brought in and settle in a 
few months to a reliable production of from 2 to 5 barrels per day. 
The sands are more or less lenticular and also vary in porosity so 
that dry holes are occasionally drilled in the midst of production. 

The production of both oil and gas comes principally from 
three horizons. 

1. The Red or Stray sand is encountered at a depth of between 
IflOO and 1,200 fpet in the Sedan pool. It is a fairly persistent 

' sand in this area with a thickness of from 15 to 50 feet. 

2. The Peru sand lies from 125 to 200 feet below the Red or 
Stray sand. It is found over practically the whole area. and varies 
ui thickness from 20 to 55 feet. 

3. The Bartlesville sand occurs only in the southeastern part 
<rf the producing area. It lies about 300 feet below the Peru. The 
thickness of the Bartlesville varies but as a rule it is thicker than 

m 

^m&er the Red or Peru sands. 

The Hancock sand is a non-persistent body of sand locally 
found between the Bartlesville and Peru, about 90 feet below the 
latter. Some gas is produced from the upper part of the Boone 
chert (Mississippi lime.) 
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WELL RECORD FOR CHAUTAUQUA COUNTY. 1904-1916. 



^Initial 

-Wells Completed — Product 'on— 



Tenr Oil Gas Dry Toial Toul Area. 

lt#« i66 — 64 630 — 

1905 191 15 29 235 

1966 125 6 25 156 

1967 :. 20 17 10 47 

1968 16 5 3 24 — — 

1909 23 5 3 31 — 

1910 42 4 14 60 

1911 64 6 12 82 

1912 182 12 28 222 1,353 21J 

1913 311 34 77 442 2,963 16.1 

l»14 308 30 38 376 7,398 23.7 

1915 112 26 26 164 5,379 175 

1916 140 20 51 511 2,515 a.5 

On January 1, 1917, Chautauqua county was credited with 1,315 
producing oil wells. 

WESTERN DISTRICT. 

The Western district includes the oil and gas fields of Butler 
county, and the gas fields of Cowley county. The comparatively bar- 
ren belt between the eastern and western districts includes Elk and 
Greenwood counties, which for convenience are discussed in this 
connection. 

Elk County. 

The only important oil development in Elk county is near Long- 
ton in the southeastern part of the county. There is also a small 
field a short distance to the southeast, and near the junction of 
EI^, Chautauqua, and Montgomery counties several gas wells of 
exceptionally large capacity for the region were developed late in 
1918 and early in 1919. This field is about 4 miles west of Elk City 
in Montgomery county and is known as the Elk City gas field. 

All this development is adjacent to the producing areas of 
Chautauqua and Montgomery counties and the conditions are similar 
to those described for those counties. 

The remainder of Elk county has had several' test wells but the 
results have been practically negligible. 

Greenwood County. 

There has been some production of both oil and gas on a well- 
developed anticline near Beaumont. The wells so far are of only 
moderate size but give promise of a pool of considerable importance. 
Small oil welk have been found near Reese in the west-central part of 
the county and also near Vergil, northeast of Eureka. These areas 
have been fairly well tested and do not seem promising for large 
developments. In July, 1919, a well good for about 200 barrels per 
day was drilled in the northwestern part of the county in T. 28 
N., R. 10 E. 
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Cowley County. 

Several favorable structures are known in Cowley county but 
far the production has not been of much magnitude. 

Some oil and gas have been produced near Dexter in the south- 
Lstem part of the county. Most of the gas is composed so largely 
: nitrogen that it is not combustible. 

Gas wells of good capacity and some small oil wells have been 
rought in east and southeast of Winfield. The principal sands lie 
n the alluvium filled valley of Walnut river. 

A gas producing area of considerable importance lies between 

1 and 3 miles north of Arkansas City. The wells are reported to 

have capacities of from 15,000,000 to 70,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 

day. The principal sand lies at a depth of about 3,200 feet but 

some gas is found in shallower sands. The productive area includes 

about 4 square miles. 

There is one producing oil well near New Salem. Four or five 
dry holes have been drilled near this well. 

Butler County. 

The Butler county fields are by far the most important so far 
developed in Kansas. The principal fields are the Augusta, North 
Augusta and Eldorado. The minor pools are the Douglas, Smock, 
Sluss, Potwin and Elbing. The producing areas are shown in fig. 68. 

Augusta field — ^The surface rocks of the Augusta, as well as 
of the Eldorado field, belong to the lower part of the Permian. The 
Florence flint, Fort Riley limestone and Winfield limestone are the 
aain outcropping beds. These beds form prominent escarpments 
wid make the determination of the surficial structure easy except 
in the alluvium filled valey of Walnut river. 

The Augusta field was first developed as a gas field. A local 
^mpany was organized in 1903 and a small gas well was brought in 
in 1905. The first well of any importance was completed on the 
Skaer farm southeast of the city in 1906. There was very little 
Activity until 1912, when the Wichita Natural Gas company secured 
^ large block of acreage on the structure which had been worked 
^ut to the south of the producing gas wells. The field was soon 
dotted with gas wells. In January, 1914, a location was made on 
the Frank Varner farm in sec. 21, T. 28 S., R. 4 E., but as it made 
only a small gas production, it was drilled deeper and oil was en- 
countered at a depth of 2,466 feet. The well was carried to a total 
depth of 2,520 feet and the tubing was placed and production started 
July 18, 1914. Since that time development has been continuous, 
proceeding more slowly than is usual on account of the one com- 
pany having practically all the acreage. 
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Varts of sec, 35 T. 27 S., R. 4 E., and sees. 2, 3, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 20, 21 and 29 in T. 28 S., R. 4 E. 

The producing sands are five in number, vi2 : 

(1) A gas sand at about 450 feet. This is not commercially 
pToductive since the gas contains so much nitrogen as to be 
worthless. 

(2) A gas "sandV at 1,400 to 1,500 feet or deeper. The gas 
leems to be irregularly distributed through a series of mixed sedi- 
ments, largely limestone. The wells have initial capacities of from 
1,000,000 to 3,000,000 cubic feet per day and hold up well. 

(3) An oil sand at 1,700 feet, which is productive only in sees. 
21 and 24, T. 28 S., R. 4 E. The wells are small. 

(4) An oil "sand'' at 2,000 feet. This "sand" is the upper 
IMirt of a limestone formation about 200 feet thick. The production 
occurs in scattered areas in sees. 2, 6, 9, 10, 11 and 14 in T. 28 S., 
K. 4 E., and in sec. 35 of the township to the north. The largest 
wells from this sand had initial productions of about 1,200 barrels 
per day but most of them are from 50 to 100 barrel wells. The oil 
nmges from 38 degrees to 42 degrees Be' in gravity. 

(5) An oil sand at about 2,600 feet known as the Varner 
sand, which is practically co-extensive with the field. The produc- 
tive horizon is the top part of a body of sand which is 300 feet 
thick without important shale breaks. The production is usually 
found in two streaks or pays which are separated by water sand, 
and water also occurs closely under the deep pay. The distance 
of the water surface below the top of the sand varies from 5 or 6 
to 40 to 50 feet in different parts of the pool. The maximum well 
brought in from this sand had an initial production of 9,000 barrels 
per day. The oil averages about 33 degrees Be' gravity. 

North Augusta field — The North Augusta field is a narrow belt, 
JJot over one-half mile in width and with a length of about 4 
Jniles. It extends in a nearly north-south direction through sees. 28, 
21. 16, 15, 9 and 10, T. 27 S., R. 4 E. The general conditions of struc- 
ture and stratigraphy are similar to those of the Augusta field. The 
^nds are somewhat shallower, the production comes from two 
^f three pays in the 2,000 foot sand, which are small and scat- 
^J*ed, and from the Varner sand. This sand has given large wells 
^^er the whole area but particularly at the southern end where the 
l^^gest well in either of the Augusta fields was brought in with an 
^^itial capacity of 12,000 barrels. 

Eldorado field — ^The general geologic conditions in the Eldorado 
"©Id are entirely similar to those at Augusta. The structure 
^ ^ large, irregular, dome-shaped anticline with an area practi- 
^^*ly coinciding with that of the producing field. As at Augusta, 
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the structure on the producing sands shows many minor irregulari- 
ties that are not shown at the surface. The productive area lies in 
Twps. 25 and 26 S.. «'s. 4 and 5 E. 

All or parts of the following sections are productive. 

In T. 25 S., R. 4 E., sees. 25, 35 and 36. 

In T. 25 S., R. 5 E., sees. 16, 20 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 
and 34. 

In T. 26 S., R. 4 E., sees. 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 24 and 25. 

In T. 26 S., R. 5 E., sees. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, SO, 
31 and 32. 

The Eldorado field was discovered in 1915. Several wells had 
been drilled in the vicinity of Eldorado and one well in the heart 
of the present field (in sec. 1, T. 26 S., R. 4 E.) was drilled by the 
city of Eldorado without encountering oil or gas in quantity. In 
the fall of 1915, the Stapleton No. 1 well in the NEl-4, SEl-4 sec. 5, 
T. 25 S., R. 5 E., found shallow production in a sand at about 600 
feet but this was cased off and the well carried deeper. At 2,465 
feet an oil sand was encountered and was penetrated to a depth of 
2,511 feet. The well was finighed Feb. 15, 1916. 

The resulting development has proceeded somewhat more rap- 
idly than in the case of the Augusta field since, although most of the 
area was controlled by one company, scattered tracts have caused 
much offset drilling. The early development was on the eastern sid^ 
of the area, but worked westward and in the summer of 1917, To^ 
wanda pool was opened. This pool has had the largest wells so far*" 
drilled in Kansas or Oklahoma, the maximum initial productioim 
being about 20,000 barrels per day. 

The sands of the field correspond in a general way to those o^ 
the Augusta field and are as follows: 

(1) An oil sand at about 600 feet This sand was developed 
in the early history of the field and gave many wells of 25 to 30 
barrels initial production. It is productive in all or part of sees. 
16, 21, 22, 29, 28, 27, 31, 32, 33 and 34 in T. 25 S., R. 5 E., and 
parts of sees. 5 and 6, T. 26 S., R. 5 E. 

(2) A gas sand at about 1,300 feet. This sand gives small 
gas wells at scattered localities in the field. The wells are small, 
and the supply of gas is not sufficient to supply the demand for fuel 
for development purposes. 

(3) An oil sand at about 1,600 feet. This sand horizon is 
not continuous and is productive only in patches, principally in 
sees. 1, 2, 11 and 12, in T. 26 S., R. 4 E., and in sees. 8 and 17, T. 
26 S., R. 5 E. 

(4) An oil "sand" at about 2,000 feet which is productive at 
various points in the field principally in see. 33, T. 25 S., R. 5 E., and 
sees. 8 and 17, T. 26 S., R. 5 E. This "sand" is in the upper part of a 
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limestone 2.000 foot sand in the Augusta field. The sand gives wells 
of only moderate production in the Eldorado field. 

(5) An oil sand at 2,350 to 2,500 feet, which is the Varner 
sand of the Augusta fields. This sand is the principal producing 

I borizoik«nd is co-extensive with the field. The relations and nature 
o^-fte sand are the same as in the Augusta field. The sand gives 

I good wells in all parts of the field, but is especially productive in 
flie Towanda pool in the western part of the field, where wells of 
as high as 20,000 barrels initial production were developed. 

Minor Pools — Minor pools in the Butler county fields are the 
Smock pool in sec. 2, T. 27 S., R. 5 E., and sec. 35, in T. 26 S., R. 5 
E.;the Sluss pool in sees. 25 and 26, T. 26 S., R. 5 E.; the Potwin 
pool, lying principally in sec. 36, T. 24 S., R. 3 E.; the Wilson pool, 
principally in sees. 8 and 9, T. 25 S., R. 5 E.; the Ramsey pool in 
sees. 2 and 3 of the same township, and the Elbing pool, lying princi- 
pally in sec. 17, T. 23 S., R. 4 E., and the Douglas pool, northwest of 
Douglas, in T. 29 S., R. 4 E. None of these pools exceed 2 square 
miles in area. The geologic conditions are similar to those at Augusta 
pool. The production is from a horizon equivalent to or near the 
Vamer sand. The Wilson pool also has production from the 600 foot 
sand. The wells have been of moderate size. Recently oil has been 
found northeast of the Elbing pool, east of Peabody in Marion 
county. The significance of this discovery can not be stated as yet, 
I>ut some very good wells are being brought in. 

The following table gives the well record, total and average 
^itial production and the marketed production of the Butler county 
fields from 1914 to 1918 inclusive. 

Wells Completed Initial Production Marketed 

^*' Total Oil Dry Gas Total Average Production 

Ir^* 29 5 -_ 24 47 9.4 

JJ15 60 22 4 34 3.320 15.1 

;*^*- 9T7 836 126 35 213,633 255.8 

,;J17 1.184 1,015 148 21 294,830 294.0 81,269.169 

*®1S 1,440 259 42 306,713 269.3 36,069,670 

^*1 and Gas Journal. 

OIL AND GAS FIELDS OF OKLAHOMA. 

The oil and gas fields of Oklahoma may be divided into the main 
?^ld in the northeastern part of the state and the outlying areas 
1^ the other sections. The main oil and gas field may be subdivided 
^to several districts as follows: Nowata district or shallow field, 
^^ii;lesville district, Sapulpa district, Tulsa district, Muskogee dis- 
^ct, Okmulgee district, Osage district. Pawnee county or Cleveland 
^strict, Gushing district and Kay county district. Most of these dis- 
*^cts are again subdivided into pools or fields. The location of the 
P^nciiml pools is shown on the state map (PI. I.) In the following 
^^ctions each district is considered in turn and the pools contained in 
^^h are noted separately. 
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NOWATA DIfflWCr. 

The Nowata district includes Nowata county and the ninlben 
part of Rogers county. It ia the portion of the Cherokee field 
known as the "Shallow field" with the addition of the Adair pod 
west of Nowate. The district may be divided into the foUoiniw 
pools: Goody's Bluff-Alluwe, Delaware-Cbilders, Nowata or CUf- 
gett, California Creek, and Adair. The prtMlucing areas are shows 
in Rg. 69. 

Coods's Bluff-Al- 
lnwe pool — Tbe 
Goody's Bluff-Allu- 
we pool lies princi- ' 
pally on the east 
side of the Verdi- 
I grts river, extend- ] 
i^ ing from Spencer ' 
Greek west of 
Chelsea on the 
south, northward to 
the line betveen 
Tps. 26 and 27 
north. The total 
length of the pool 
from north to south 
^ is about 18 miles. 
T The greatest width 
is about the latitude 
of Atluwe Post Of- 
fice, where it ia 
about 5 miles, and 
the least width ia 
about 2 miles in the 
vicinity of Goody's 
Bluff Post Office. 
The total area of 
the pool is about 75 
square miles. The 
northern and southern portions of the pool are sometimes con- 
sidered Hcparately as the Goody's Bluff and Alluwe pools, the di- 
vision line being drawn at Salt Creek, where there is a rather 
marked break in the development. The extreme southern part of 
the pool lies west of Chelsea and is sometimes known as the Chelsea 
pool. The northern line of the Goody's Bluff-Alluwe pool is merely 
one of convenience, as the development is practically continuous 
with that of the Delaware-Childers pool. 
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The development is fairly solid over the area as outlined, al- 
Diough there are occasional dry holes scattered through the field 
sometimes in close proximity to producing wells. There are also 
occasional gas wells throughout the field, but they are much more 
ibandant along the east side, especially in the Goody's Bluff portion 
of the field where the gas development extends as much as 2 miles 
to the east of that of the oil. 

The wells in the pool vary considerably in depth on account of 
the irregularities of the surface and on account of the fact that 
the axis of the pool is diagonal to the strike of the rocks, i. e., the 
wells in the northern part of the pool are started at a higher geolo- 
£rical horizon than those at the southern end of the field and the depth 
to the producing sands is correspondingly greater. The depth of 
the wells in the Alluwe portion of the pool varies from about 350 
to about 575 feet in the Goody's Bluff portion from about 500 to about 
750 feet. In general the shallower wells are to the south and east 
'and the deeper ones to the north and west. The wells in the south- 
ern part of the pool are started near the upper surface of the Fort 
Scott (Oswego) formation and those in the northern part of the 
field, with few exceptions, start below the base of the Altamont. 

Two producing sands are known in each portion of the pool. 
The upper is probably the Bartlesville sand and is found about 400 
feet below the top of the Fort Scott or Oswego limestone. It fur- 
nishes by far the greater portion of the production. The lower 
sand in the soujthem portion of the pool is about 65 feet lower than 
the Bartlesville. The lower sand in the northern part is 200 feet 
helow the Bartlesville. It is known as the Burgess sand. The Bar- 
tlesville sand varies from 20 to about 25 feet and the lower sand in 
the Alluwe portion of the field from 15 to 20 feet in thickness. 

The oil from this field is usually a dark green or greenish black 
in color and its specific gravity is in the neighborhood of 35 degrees 
Baume. The base is of mixed paraffin and asphalt. The proportions 
of the two vary greatly but the paraffin usually predominates. 

The following table gives the well record and the total and aver- 
age initial production for this pool in 1905, 1906 and 1909, 1910 and 
1911. For 1907 and 1908 the statistics for the whole shallow sand 
district are combined and those for the separate pools cannot be 
Siven. The southern part of the field is divided by the U. S. Geolo- 
gical Survey into the Chelsea and Alluwe pools. 

*ABLb showing AVEBAGE initial capacities of wells in the COODY'S BLIFF- 

ALLUWE-CHELSEA POOL. 

^ —Goody's Bluff — Alluwe CheLsci 

-5*' Total Average Total Averajrc Total Average 

'rj*- - 7,160 27.3 5,llfi 31.9 3.9fi0 18.1 

JtJJ- 22,845 44.8 13,749 33.6 6.828 19.6 

:J**^ _- 1,565 22.7 7.196 32.4 7.40.", 33.1 

{^^ 1,625 24.3 4,465 25.5 7,920 24.6 

•^l 928 17.2 1,674 18.0 1.935 15.6 
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WELL RECORD OF THE COODY'8 BLUFF-ALLUWE-CHELSKA POOL. 
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Since 1911 the published statistics have grouped all the shallow 
sand pools. It is seen in the tables given above that the Goody's 
Bluflf-Alluwe-Chelsea pool reached its maximum between 1906 and 
1909. Development has continued to the present, but only in a 
small way. The statistics for the entire shallow sand area are given 
at the end of the discussion of the Nowata district. 

Nowata pool — The NowatA or Claggett pool is the western ex- 
tension of the Goody's Bluff pool. It embraces about 5 square miles 
in Nowata county, in sees. 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, T. 26 N., R. 16 W. The 
depth of the wells varies from about 550 feet near Verdigris river 
on the eastern side of the field to about 725 to 750 feet on the west- 
ern edge of the pool. The productive sand is the Bartlesville, which 
lies from 390 to 410 feet below the top of the Fort Scott or Oswego 
lime. The sand varies in thickness from 15 to 20 feet and is sep- 
arated by 5 to 10 feet of sandy shale from a lower sand of about the 
same thickness. The wells in the eastern part of the pool are started 
about the top of the Big Lime (Altamont) and those in the western 
part about the horizon of the Lenapah limestone. 

The Nowata pool is pretty well surrounded by dry holes which 
define the area of the pool. There are also dry holes scattered 
through the pool, but it is probable that many of these are not truly 
dry, but gave a smaller production when they were brought in than 
was expected, or than could be profitably handled at that time. 
The number of gas wells in the pool is small. Several occur in 
sees. 16 and 21 about 2i/^ miles northwest of Nowata and another 
group is about 5 miles southwest of the town. The town is sup- 
plied from this group of wells. Four or five more wells are scat- 
tered through the field. The supply is sufficient for local demands 
only. 

The following table gives the well record of the pool and the 
total and average initial production of the wells of the pool from 
1909 to 1911. 

WELL RECORD OF NOWATA OR CLAGGETT POOL. 

^Initlil^ — 

Wells Completed — Productk«- 

Year Oil Gas Dry Total Total M^ 

1909_- !13 4 15 2S2 5.620 ** 

1910 103 2 4 109 2,150 «•■• 

1911 88 36 25 149 1,202 l^-' 

DelaivareXhilders pool — This pool extends westward from the 
Childers Post Office to the northeastern corner of T. 27 N., R. 14 E. 
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It is the westward extension of the northern end of Goody's Bluff 
pool and the general conditions are approximately the same. Along 
Verdifirris river the width of the pool is a little over 2 miles, but 
north and west of Delaware it is less than one-half mile. The logs 
of the dry wells show that the sand is present on both sides of the 
productive area, but it seems to be tight. The sand is apparently 
continuous with that of the Goody's Bluff -Alluwe field and is there- 
lore thought to be the Bartlesville sand. The depth of the oil varies 
from 670 to about 900 feet. The initial production of the wells in 
this pool was high, many of the wells starting off at better than 
I* 150 barrels. The pool was developed very rapidly and the de- 
cline in production was also rapid ; most or all of the wells now pro- 
ducing are being pumped and some have been abandoned. The pro- 
duction now is small compared to the initial production. The oil is 
very similar in character to that of the Goody's Bluff pool. 

The well record of this pool and the initial production of the 
Wells are shown in the following table : 

Initial 

Wells Completed • — Production — 

^•«r Oil Gas Dry Total Total Avjre. 

*•♦» i;r» 6 65 546 57,320 120 7 

^10 573 4 80 757 59.1K-» SS » 

1>11 W7 10 43 630 54,266 UUU 

CaUfomia Creek pool — The Galifornia Greek field is located 
principally along the creek of that name in Tps. 28 and 29 N., R. 
15 E., about 6 miles south of Goffeyville, Kan. The pool was devel- 
oped principally in 1911 and 1912. The majority of the wells are 
gHSsers and the pool is much more important on account of its gas 
than on account of its oil production. In December, 1912, a total of 
25 gas wells had been brought in which had an average capacity esti- 
mated at from about 3,500,000 to about 4,250,000 cubic feet per day, 
and an average initial pressure of 373 pounds to the square inch. 
A large part of the supply goes to Goffeyville, Kans., and some to 
other towns in Kansas through the lines of the Kansas Natural Gas 
Company. The general geologic conditions of this pool are the same 
as those of the Delaware-Ghilders pool. 

Adair pool — The Adair pool is located about 6 miles west of 
Nowata, principally in T. 26 N., R. 15 E. While it lies in the Nowata 
district as defined in this book, it is more closely related geologically 
to the Hogshooter and other pools of the Bartlesville district than to 
the shallow pools east and north of Nowata. The wells start about 
the top of the Goffeyville formation and encounter the Fort Scott 
(Oswego) lime at about 625 feet and the top of the Bartlesville sand 
about 400 feet lower. The thickness of the Bartlesville sand is 
reported as being 34 feet. The Adair pool was discovered in Octo- 
ber, 1911, and its development was very rapid. 

As remarked before, the statistics for all the shallow sand pools 
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have been combined since 1911. The combined statistics are giv< 
below. 

WELL RECORD OF THE CHEROKEE SHALLOW SAND (NOWATA) DISTRICT. 

^InltUl- 

Wells Completed — ^ProduetlOB 

"fear OH Gas Dry Total Toul Ati 

1912 1,242 121 139 1.231 17.672 II 

I9I3 1.071 62 113 1.417 23.236 If 

1914 „ 1,472 9 77 1.558 16.172 11 

1915 519 27 54 600 10.595 2fl 

19h; 1.105 19 95 1,219 15.972 14 

•1917 674 6 77 757 11,809 V 

♦1918 730 8 89 827 9,903 i: 

*Oil and Gas Journal. 

The great drop in the number of wells drilled in 1915 wa 
due to the low price of oil which prevented the profitable workix 
of very small wells. The rise in the average initial productic 
shows that only such wells were drilled as had some chance « 
being fairly good producers. The decline in operations in this di 
trict is shown by comparing the number of wells drilled in the e 
tire district in 1915 (600) with the number drilled in the Coodji 
Bluff -AUuwe-Chelsea pool alone in 1906 (1,390) or in the Del 
ware-Childers and Nowata pools in 1910 (866.) The total initi 
production of the district in 1915 was less than one-fourth that of t' 
Goody's Bluff-Alluwe-Chelsea pool in 1906. . 

Operations increased somewhat in 1916 due to higher pric 
for oil but there can be no doubt that the district is long past ' 
prime. The territory has been so thoroughly tested that the d 
covery of any important pools is practically impossible. Howev^ 
the production will continue for several years if oil remains at 
present high price. 

BARTLESVILLE DISTRICT. 

The Bartlesville district lies to the west of the Nowata distr 
and includes all of Washington county and a narrow strip alo: 
the east side of Osage county. For consideration here the distri 
is divided into the following pools: Canary, Copan, Wann, Hewe 
Bartlesville, Squirrel, Hogshooter and Vera. In general, the oil ai 
gas are found in the same sands as in the Nowata district, but on a< 
count of the prevailing westerly dip, they occur at considerably greal 
er depths, usually over (1,000) feet. On this account the district ha 
usually been known as the Cherokee deep-sand field in distinctioi 
from the shallow-sand field to the east. The developed areas in th( 
northern part of the district are shown in fig. 70 and in the south 
ern part in fig. 71. 

Canary pool — The Canary pool lies in the extreme northeaster 
part of Washington county in T. 29 N. R's. 13 and 14 E. The po< 
embraces an area of about 10 square miles and has its long ax 
in a northeast-southwest direction. 
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The productive oil horizon in the Canary pool is reached at 
depths of from 1,175 to 1,200 feet, with the srreatest depth in the 
Bouthwestem part of the field. The wells start in the shales of the 
Wilson formation of Kansas. The productive oil sand is the Bart- 
leaville, which also furnishes some gas. Gas is also found in the 

HisBissippi gas sand. The Bartlesville is unusually thick in this pool. 

The majoril? of the lofifs show thicknesses of from 40 to 60 feet 

and some of them as much as 110 

feet. It is probable that when 

only 40 feet or less is shown in 

the log that the sand was not 

drilled through. A large number 

of wdU produce both oil and gas, 

in which case the gas comes from 

the upper portion of the sand and 

the oil from the lower portion. 

There are also several gas wells . 

Bcattered through the northeastern ' 

part of the pool while the south 

western part is almost strictly a ' 

W8 field. The whole pool is re 

narkably free from dry holes 
The Canary is probably consid 

ered as a part of the Copan pool 

<o the published statistics of the 
United States Geological Survey ' 
for the Copan pool the average 
'flitial production is given at 54 4 
t*arrels in 1909 and 33 7 barrels in 
IfllO. These fierures are probably 
fairly accurate for the Canary 
twol. 

The gas field of this pool is con 
tinuous with the pool of Caney pi^ o-m p lovi c pr i i urcis 
Kans. The gas is obtained in part i" tiie noitueni pmt of tin- ButtioH- 
from the Bartlesville sand and **"''' "''"'■'^'■ 

in part from the Mississippi gas sand. The average initial capacity 
of the wells was determined as 31,570,000 cubic feet per day and the 
average pressure was 440 pounds per square inch. The demands 
made on the field were very heavy and the wells deteriorated rap- 
idly. In September, 1911, the capacity was determined as 916,000 
cubic feet and the pressure as 18 pounds. Measures are being taken 
to revivify the wells by pumping off the water and also by drilling 
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deeper into the sand in the wells in which it was not drilled through 
when they were brought in. 

The well record and statistics of initial production of the oil 
wells for this pool are included in the Copan pool. 

Copan pool — ^The Copan pool extends from northeast to south- 
west across T. 28 N., R. 13 E. It occupies an area of about 8 square 
miles and is practically continuous with the Canary pool on the 
north and with the Bartlesville-Bewey pool on the south. Some de- 
velopment in the southeast 
part of T. 28 N., R. 12 E.. ex- 
tends the development into 
Osage county and may tie 
considered a part of the C^o- 
pan pool. The pool is p pri- 
marily an oil producer, Al- 
though there are a few st st- 
tered gas wells. 
^ The sands found are "tie 
same as in the Canary poo^ 
the Bartlesville and the Mis- 
sissippi gas sand, and in 
addition a shallow sand whicji 
was overiooked in the earlr 
development. The Bartles- 
ville is found at from 1,300 
to 1,450 feet below the sur- 
face and about 350 feet be- 
low the top of the Fort Scott 
(Oswego) lime. It is about 
29 feet thick. The Mississip- 
pi sand lies about 200 feet be- 
low the Bartlesville and is 
about 25 feet thick. The 
shallow sand lies about 700 or 
800 feet below the surfat^ 
and is probably the sandstone 
in the upper part of the La- 
bette shale. 

The average initial production of the oil wells drilled in the 
Copan (probably including the Canary and Wann pools) in 1909 wsS 
54.4 barrels and in 1910 was 33.7 barrels. 

Wann Pool — This pool is located to the east of the Copan pool i^ 
the west part of T. 28 N., R. 14 E. The development consists of * 
group of wells from 1 to 2 miles west of Wann and another gronP 
about 4 miles southwest of Wann. The general conditions of the 
pool are similar to those of the Copan pool. The development is 
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B. 71. — Map sliowinR proiluclng nrcns in tlie 
Fu-ntheni r'iirt ot the Bartlesville district. 
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Aown together with that of the Copan and the northern part of 
the Bartlesville-Dewey pools in fig. 25. 

The well record of the Copan (including Canary and Wann) pool 
\8 given in the following table : 

WELL RECORD QF THE COPAN POOL. 

, Initial 

Wells Completed — Production — 

Tew Oil Gas Dry ToUl Total Avge. 

IW 43 35 17 95 2.340 54.4 

IWI 121 65 22 208 4,082 33.7 

Wll !16 21 45 282 5.890 27.3 

!«!. 482 41 50 573 10,972 22.8 

1W- «»»3 2« 50 4«9 6.309 16.1 

WU 266 76 79 421 ' 7,022 26.4 

For 1915 all the Washington county pools were combined in the 
published reports. 

Dewey-BartlesviUe pool — The Dewey-Bartlesville pool occupies 
a large area extending from the north line of T. 27 N., on the north 
to the south line of T. 26 N., on the south and from the eastern line 
of Washington county west across the country and from 1 to 3 
niiles into Osage county. There are many undeveloped spots in 
this area, but except along the eastern line of Washington county 
there are very few sections that do not have some producing wells. 
The portion of the pool north from Bartlesville is divided into two 
&irly distinct divisions by a belt along the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, which has several dry wells. To the north the 
pool is practically continuous with the Copan pool, to the southeast 
with the Hogshooter pool and to the southwest with the Ochelata- 
Avant development. The division into separate pools in thus largely 
one of convenience, but the lines of separation are drawn at more 
or less pronounced breaks in the development. 

Four sands have proven productive .of oil or gas or both in the 
Dewey-Bartlesville pool. The shallowest is found about 525 feet 
below the surface and about 125 feet above the top of the Big Lime. 
It is known as the McEwin sand and is about 30 feet thick, medium- 
JTained and generally light in color. It is probably a lens in the 
Nowata shale. In some of the wells of the northern part of the 
pool a sand known as the Peru sand has proven productive of oil. 
This sand is about 20 feet thick and lies just below the Big Lime. 
Neither of these shallow sands has proven of great importance and 
in the early development were usually ignored in the effort to reach 
the deeper and more productive sands. Some fairly good wells 
l^ve been brought in from both sands, however, and it is probable 
that as the deep sands are exhausted these shallow sands will prove 
worthy of development in view of the high price paid for oil in 
comparison to the price in the early days of the pool. 

The Bartlesville is by far the most important oil-producing 
sand of the pool. It lies between 1,200 and 1,350 feet below the sur- 
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face and its top is about 350 feet below that of the Fort Scott 
(Oswego) limestone. The sand varies in thickness from 25 to 
40 feet with some logs showing up to 60 feet. In character the sand 
is coarse, and light to brownish in color. The gas is usually present 
in the upper part of the sand. 

The Burgess sand is the most important gas sand of the pool. 
It lies a short distance above the Mississippi lime and about 150 
feet below the Bartlesville sand. The sand seems to be persistent 
throughout most of the pool. 

The Dewey-Bartlesville pool was one of the first developed ii 
Oklahoma and has been a great producer ever since. It is no^ 
undoubtedly past its prime, but the intensive development of th< 
pool and the working of the shallow sands will undoubtedly 
long the life of the pool for years to come. 

The gas wells of this pool occur principally in the vicinii 

of Bartlesville and in a belt extending to the east and connectii ig 

with the Hogshooter pool. There are also several gassers in 
belt extending north and south through Dewey. The initial 
pacity of several wells in this and the Hogshooter pool was 
termined as 15,850,000 cubic feet per day and the average p 
sure as 464 pounds. In September, 1911, the average pr 
sure was 219 pounds and the average capacity was 9,283,000 cu 
feet. The wells were drawn on for practically their full capaeifjr 
and in view of this fact have held up remarkably well. Many of 
them, however, are now very small producers or have been abaij. 
doned. 

The well record and the initial production of the wells in the 
years for which statistics are available are shown in the following 
tables, in which the Dewey and Bartlesville pools are considered 
separately. 
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For 1915 the statistics of the Dewey and Bartlesville pools are 
included with the others of Washington county. 

Squirrel pool — The Squirrel pool or Squirrel sand development 
centers about six miles east and two miles north of Bartlesville. The 
area usually included under this name includes sees. 35 and 36 of T. 
27 N., R. 13 E. ; sees. 1, 2 and 12 of T. 26 N., R. 13 E., and sees. 6 
and 7 of T. 26 N., R. 14 E. The pool takes its name from the 
Linnie Squirrel farm in the NW. 14 sec. 7, T. 26 N., R. 14 E. 

The Squirrel sand lies below the Fort Scott limestone. It is 
about twenty feet thick and the lower portion usually contains water. 
Several wells in the Squirrel sand occur in other portions of Wash- 
ington county, but not in sufficient number in one locality to con- 
stitute a Squirrel pool. 

Hogshooter pool — The Hogshooter pool includes a strip on both 
sides of Hogshooter creek in the southeastern part of Washington 
county. The pool is about 12 miles long from north to south and 
from a fraction of a mile to about 4 miles in width. Only the 
northwestern part of the pool is oil producing, the larger portion 
of the pool constituting one of the greatest gas fields in the state. 
The pool is practically continuous with the Dewey-Bartlesville pool 
on the north and the general conditions are the same as for that 
pool and the Copan pool. 

There are several productive sands. The highest is about 40 
feet below the Big Lime and is about 40 feet thick. The Bixler 
sand is just below the Oswego lime and varies from 5 to 50 feet 
in thickness. Neither of these sands has proven of much impor- 
tance, although some oil has been obtained from both. The Peru 
(?) sand is about 200 feet below the top of the Fort Scott (Oswego) 
linie. The thickness shown in the logs is usually 30 to 40 feet, al- 
though as little as 10 feet is shown in some logs. The Bartlesville 
^id lies about 200 feet below the Peru sand or about 400 feet be- 
^ow the Oswego lime. As in the other pools of the district this is 
*he most important sand. The thickness is usually shown as 30 
f^t, but there is much variation in the logs. The Mississippi sand 
^ reached by only a few of the wells. It produces principally gas. 
The condition of the gas field has already been considered in 
^^Unection with the Bartlesville field. Several of the larger gas 
poijipanies ran lines into the field and the wells failed rather rap- 
'^Jy under the demands made upon them. The gas was piped to 
^^itlesville, Dewey and Miami, Okla., for use in the smelters, cement 
^^Qt and mining camp, and to the principal cities in southeastern 
Kansas and to Joplin, St. Joseph, and Kansas City, Mo. Although 
^^tly depleted the field is still (1918) an important gas producer. 
The well record and the initial production Of the oil wells of the 
^^1 are shown in the following table: 
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WELL RECORD OF THE HOGSHOOTER POOL. 

^Wells Completed — Production— 

Initial 

Year Oil Gas Dry Total Total Arge. 

1909 71 i4 12 1»7 H ;.i'» ■• • '♦ 

1910 109 38 8 155 5,115 46.J 

1911 192 116 31 339 8,795 45.8 

1912 285 68 43 892 13,151 46.1 

For 1913 and 1914, the statistics of the Hogshooter pool are 
combined in those of the Bartlesville pool. 

Vera pool — The Vera oil and gas pool is the most recent 
development of note in the Bartlesville district, having had its 
principal development in 1915 and 1916. It is located in the ex- 
treme southeastern part of Washington county, with the principal 
productions in the sections around the corner of Tps. 22 and 23 N, 
Rs. 13 and 14 E. The production is both oil and gas. The oil wells 
had initial productions ranging from a few barrels to 350 barrels 
per day and the gas wells from 2,000,000 to 18,000,000 cubic feet. 
The daily production late in 1916 was estimated at 500 barrels. The 
geologic conditions and sands are quite similar to those of the Hog- 
shooter pool. 

As compared with the Nowata or Cherokee Shallow Sand dis- 
trict, the Bartlesville or Cherokee Deep Sand district was developed 
somewhat later. The territory is still showing occasional wells of 
200 or 300 barrels initial capacity but the majority are small pump- 
ers. The territory has been so well tested that there is little or no 
possibility of any large pools being opened. However, in the early 
drilling, a dry hole was thought to condemn a larger territory than 
has proven to be the case and some good producers have been 
drilled in territory originally thought to be dry. 

For the purpose of showing the development of the whole dis 
trict, the well record of the Cherokee Deep Sand district is given 
for the past several years. This district includes the pools described 
under the Tulsa and Bartlesville districts as considered in this book. 
For 1918 a small part of the production of the Sapulpa distnct i^^ 
included. 

WELL RECORD OF CHEROKEE DEEP SAND DISTRICT. 

Initial — 

-.Welb Completed — Productlon- 

Vear Oil Gas Dry Total Total A^f^ 

1905 225 15 83 2T3 14,780 ^' 

IftOG 606 61 123 790 44.367 'i* 

1907 815 61 65 941 74,824 91-* 

1908 605 32 53 690 36.561 W* 

iy«t9 519 71 62 652 34.130 «3.8 

1910 027 114 61 802 28,903 4fiJ 

1911 806 124 114 1,074 30,135 SM 

1912 2,444 206 256 2,906 76,025 31^ 

1913 2,724 406 299 8,429 67.505 2*-' 

1014 1,331 222 286 1,789 19.986 15* 

1915 324 09 78 471 7,926 2<* 

1916 1,087 54 158 1^94 18,794 l'-^ 

1917 1 648 22 93 763 14,034 23.2 

1918 890 115 325 1,330 22.688 25.* 
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TULSA DISTEICT. 

Tulsa district includes the portion of Tulsa county north 
. of Arkansas, river and a small area in western Rogers 
outheast of Collinsville. By far the greater part of the 
lent is included in a district about 5 miles wide extending 
iatook on the. north to Tulsa on the south, a distance of 

miles. This district is usually divided into separate pools, 
took. Bird creek, Turley and Flat Rock, but, since the con- 
re so similar in all of them, these pools are considered to- 
3 the Bird Creek-Flat Rock pool in this book. Besides the 
^ek-Flat Rock pool the other important pool of the district 
ollinsville-Owasso gas pool which lies in Tulsa and Rogers 

southwest of Collinsville and northeast of.Owasso. There 

a considerable number of gas wells in a belt extending 
it from Dawson to the east of Tusla and in another belt 
g west from Tulsa to Sand Springs. The producing areas 
n in fig. 72. 
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wells are started very near the horizon of the limestone which has 
usually been called liie Lenapah, but which has been found to be 
about 100 feet higher in the section than that limestone. The welli 
are thus started at the same horizon as those of the Red Fork and 
Glenn pools in the Sapulpa district to the south and a little lower 
than those of the Dewey-Bartlesville pools in the Bartlesville dis- 
trict to the north. The productive sands are encountered at a depth 
of about 1,000 to 1»200 feet. The productive sands are about tiie 
same as in the Dewey-Bartlesville pool. The Bartlesville sand ifl 
the principal producer and is found at a depth of very nearly 1,200 
feet. 

The Bird-Creek-Flat Rock pool was one of the earlier develop- 
ments in the Cherokee Nation and has been productive of many 
large wells. The limits of the separate pools comprising the large 
pool have been well defined for some time and the development has 
been intensive rather than extensive. 

The well record and initial production of the wells of this pool 
in the years for which statistics are available are as follows: 

WELL BECORD OF THE BIBD CREEK-FLAT ROCK POOL. 

BIRD CREEK FLAT BOCK 

Wells Completed In. Prod. Wells Completed In. Prod. 

Year ToUl Oil Dry Gas ToUl Av. Total Oil Dry Gas ToUl At. 

1909 101 78 17 6 3,595 48.1 95 89 5 1 12.970 145.7 

1910 188 165 20 3 9,510 57.6 — _ -* — : 

1911 265 233 23 9 10,495 45.0 

CollinsviUe pool — ^The CoUinsville pool lies to the east of Bird 
Creek pool, in the north-central part of T. 21 N., R. 14 E. There is 
some development of gas near Owasso in the southwestern part of 
the same township. The general conditions are the same as for 
the former pool except that the wells start in the section a short 
distance above the Big Lime or Oolagah formation. Some oil is 
found, but the pool is far more important as a gas than as an 
oil producer. 

The gas wells are of large capacity, but usually not so large as 
those of the Hogshooter pool. A good share of the product is util- 
ized by the large zinc smelters recently erected at CollinsviUe and 
by the brick plant there. 

Since 1911, the published statistics of the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey combine the well records of the Bartlesville and Tulsa 
districts as the Cherokee Deep-sand district. This table has been 
given in connection with the Bartlesville district. 

SAPULPA DISTRICT. 

The Sapulpa district includes the Glenn pool and some smaller 
outlying pools near Jenks, Red Fork, Taneha, Kelleyville, Mounds, 
Leonard and Bixby. The conditions throughout the pool are very 
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littilftr and a discussion of the Glenn pool applies to the smaller 
SMte so far as the number, thickness and character of sands is 
-tncemed. The producing areas, except the Leonard, Broken Ar- 
nv and Bristow pools are shown in fig. 78. 

The Glenn pool — The Glenn pool is one of the greatest oil pro- 
dding areas in the world. It was opened by a well drilled by Gal- 
heath and Colcord in the summer of 1906. Development was very 
itfid and the pool soon became a phenomenal producer. The older 
'■dla of the pool have decreased greatly in production, but the pool 




Flc. 78. — Map ahowlog producing areas In the Sapulpa district. 
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has been extended and the total production is still very great, 
though it has receded considerably from its maximum and the pool! 
is undoubtedly past its prime. 

The pool lies to the east of Sapulpa. It has a width of about 4^ 
miles and a length of about 8 miles. The greater part of the pool; 
lies in the eastern parts of Tps. 17 and 18 N., R. 12 E.. 

The wells of the pool are started at or near the horizon of 
Checkerboard limestone, which outcrops through the pool so that] 
the wells in the eastern portion are started below the limestone and] 
those in the western portion as much as 100* feet above the limestone. 

Several sands are encountered in the wells of the Glenn pooti 
and different ones of these are productive in different parts of the 
pool and in the outlying pools. The principal sands and their depths. 
below the checkerboard limestone are as follows: 

(1) Two shallow sands lie above the main producing sands. 
One of these is found at a depth of about 800 to 850 feet below 
the surface and the other about 100 feet lower. Both of these sands- 
show some oil and gas locally, but are not important producers. 

(2) The Red Fork sand is recorded at depths of from 1,275- 
to 1,400 feet. The thickness varies from 10 to 30 feet. This 
sand is an important producer, although it falls far short of the 
Glenn sand in this respect. 

(3) The Glenn said is the great producer of both oil and gas. 
It is reported at depths of from 1,400 to 1,550 feet with majority 
of the logs showing its upper surface between 1,450 and 1,500 feet. 
The thickness as shown in the logs varies greatly in short distances, 
the extremes noted being 10 to 124 feet. Much of this apparent 
variation is due to the fact that many of the wells stopped before 
reaching the bottom of the sands, although there is almost certainly 
considerable variation in the thickness. The gas is usually found in 
the upper portion of the sand and the oil lower down. A strong flow 
of salt water is often encountered at the bottom of the sand. This 
sand is correlated with the Bartlesville sand of the pools farther 
north by many of the drillers. 

(4) A few logs show a sand which is called only the stray 
sand at a depth of about 1,650 feet. The thickness is recorded as 
35 to 40 feet. 

(5) The Taneha (Squaw) sand is encountered at about 1,750' 
feet. The thickness varies from 10 to 50 feet. 

(6) The Rhodes or Dutcher said lies about 100 feet below the 
Squaw sand. 

(7) The Sapulpa or Mounds sand is shown in the logs of some 
of the deeper wells. The d6pth is about 2,350 feet and the thickness. 
10 to 40 feet. 

The structure of the Glenn pool is very gentle. The surface 
shows only a terracing while the sub-surface structure as determined 
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"noses" 



/on top of the Fort Scott limestone show only anticlines or 
plun^n^ to the west or northwest and without closure to the east.*^ 

It is probable that much of the accumulation is due to varia- 
tions in the thickness and texture of the sands. The variation in 
ifae thickness of the Glenn sand in particular is extreme and Hutch- 
inson (Bull. Okla. Geol. Survey No. 2) states that a series of care- 
fully kept logs extending across the pool shows that the sand thins 
Tmther rapidly in both directions from the middle of the pool. This 
Jort of a body of sand would give the arched effect of an anticline 
idthout revealing itself at the surface. (See fig. 9.) 

The average initial production of the Glenn pool cannot be given 
jKcurately for the years previous to 1909, since the statistics are 
combined for the whole Creek Nation. The average of the Glenn 
pool was undoubtedly higher than that of the whole Creek Nation, 
which was 383.2 barrels in 1906, 277.9 barrels in 1907, and 146.1 
harrels in 1908. The average initial production of the pool proper 
\ in 1909 was 78 barrels, and in 1910 was 62.6 barrels. 

The well record for the Sapulpa district, including the Glenn, 
KoundSy Red Fork, Sapulpa, and Taneha pools, and the develop- 
ment near Tulsa, since 1909, is given in the following table. Dur- 
ing these years the Taneha pool, the northern extension of the 
<jlenn» has been the most active and has furnished over three- 
fourths of the development. 

WELL RECORD OF SAPULPA DISTRICT, 1009-1916. 
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The total production of the Glenn pool by months from its 
opening to the end of 1916 is shown in the following table : 



TABLE SHOWING THE PRODrCTION OF THE GLENN POOL BY MONTHS 

Month 1907 190H 1009 p.no 

January - — 385,939 1.79»;.4'J1 1.3»'.2.»;o2 l.T4:..2of; 

Tcbnury 572.414 1 Sl»7.n.vi l.41o.S7s 1.54:;.»w.o 

lurch - 1,084,636 2.008.411 1.54:!.46:{ 1.074 .".11 

April 1.716.070 1.9H8.761 1.467.170 1.674. 7ny 

Mat -— - -.. 1.0i:i''2'i 1 ::»1» l .".Oo 7:'n i .»'.:•;.: i;.; 

June 1.971.387 1, 051.045 1,800.080 1.573.578 

Jllly _. 1,922,387 1.014.134 1.856.524 1.557. St;:. 

AUfflUt 2 003. ••,07 1.770.S10 l.rj»0.48'; 1 60'.4,702 

September 2.309.205 1,630,252 1,670.167 1..503.0.S6 

Ortobcr '. 2.441,662 1.832.033 1.602,088 1.521.704 

'*SiDitb, C. D. The Glenn oil and ^as pdol and vicinity, oklali cnn. x\\ 
ilei\\. Survey No. 541, pp. 42-44. 1014.) 
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November 1,971,595 1,404,234 1,539.842 1.400.118 864.51» 

December 1,625,127 1.491.998 I.393.S92 365.412 910.4f» 

Total 19 92C995 20.494.313 18.946.740 19.236,914 13.880.118 

Month 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 

January 882 38:» :92.33fi 839,483 464.027 .■|28.2«$- 

February 8G7.566 718,850 769.809 421,922 614,399- 

March 924.144 807.022 871.334 459.546 838.589 

April 898.527 823.645 849.316 455.184 562.855 

May 927,182 850.607 897.397 508.786 657.3»' 

June 816,028 816,789 852,901 462.224 65a.5l4 

July 880.906 787.274 828.350 55.'i 222 536418- 

August -__ 927.075 734.476 535.027 555,514 556,14r 

September 794 958 773.847 431.051 518,546 579,4I> 

October 921.736 817,628 584,178 534,608 593.2M' 

November 7G8.254 753.115 604.397 520,012 646 Hi' 

December 880.157 794 551 614.346 541.347 524.511 

Total -_ 10.495,518 9.469,870 8.677.589 5.993.628 7.28UII' 

Smaller pools in the vicinity of Glenn pool — The development 
near Red Fork in T. 19 N, R. 13 E., and that near Jenks in T. 18 N., I 
R. 13 E., is similar in every way to the Glenn pool, with which they ^ 
are practically continuous, and may be considered as belonging to 
that pool. 

Sand Springs pool — ^This development is principally of gas. It 
is located in the central T. 19 N., R. 11 E. There are a few oil wells 
in this township but the oil production is not important. 

Leonard pool — A small pool is located about one mile south of 
Leonard in Sec. 33, T. 17 N., R. 14 E. The pool had some fairly large 
wells, one being reported at 1,200 barrels. The most active devel- 
opment was in 1916 and 1917. The pool proved to bie spotted, and 
of small area. 

Bixby pool — ^There is considerable development in Tps. 16 a^^ 
17 N., R. 13 E., in the vicinity of Bixby. The principal pool and tk®. 
one ordinarily known as the Bixby pool is the northeastern part o' 
T. 16 N., R. 13 E. Oil wells having as high as 700 barrels have b^«^ 
reported. The production varies from 1,600 to 2,100 feet in dep*^* 
The territory is spotted and there are many dry holes which sep^^" 
ate the area into several small producing areas. 

Broken Arrow pool — A long narrow strip of oil production e^r- 
tends from the E. 1/2 sec. 22, T. 18N. R. 15 E., southeastward to 
sec. 8, T. 17 N., R. 15 E., a distance of about 5 miles. The i)ool aver- 
ages about 1 mile in width, but through most of its length is nar- 
rower than that. The initial production is small, not averaging 
more than 50 or 60 barrels per day. The production comes from* 
a depth of about 1,300 feet. 

Bristow pool — In the vicinity of Bristow and Kelleyville, south- 
west of Sapulpa there is some scattering development which may 
be called the Bristow pool. Most of this development is in the north- 
central part of T. 15 N., R. 9 E., where there are several gas wells 
of capacities ranging from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet per day and: 
a few small oil wells. 
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Two small pools are located near Kelleyvllle, one lying princi- 
Uy in sec. 2, T. 16 N., R. 10 E., and one in sec. 5, T. 16 N. R. 11 E. 

OKMULGEE DISTRICT. 

(By V. Max Bauer. ConsultlnK d'euloKist, OkmulKee, Okln.) 

Location and Area — The Okmulgee district is located in east- 
entral Oklahoma and lies largely in Okmulgee county. The city of 
)fanulgee lies near the center of this district. The area comprised 
B this field is about 30 miles north and south and 30 miles east 
md west, or about 900 square miles, including ranges- 10 to 15 east 
:nd townships 11 to 16 north. The district contains more than 
10 distinct pools, which produce oil and gas. The principal pro- 
lueing areas are shown in fig. 74, but the production is so scattered 
hai it is impossible to include all of it, without lining in the whole 

Historical geology — The stratified rocks exposed in the Okmul- ( 
BPe district belong to the lower part of the Pennsylvanian system 
ind include from the lowest exposed rocks to the highest, the Wins- 
ow formation, the Senora formation, the Calvin sandstone, the 
Vetumka shale, the Wewoka formation, the Holdenville shale, the 
Seminole conglomerate, the Checkerboard limestone, and overlying 
(hales and sandstones of the Tulsa group. 

The Checkerboard limestone is perhaps the most distinct strati- 
fraphic marker in this district. It is known in the city of Tulsa 
awd its outcrop con be traced southward through Jenks, Glenn Pool 
mi Mounds to tte southwest quarter of sec. 17, T. 14 N., R. 11 E. 
^t is also found outcropping south of Okfuskee postofRce in T. 
13 N., R. 10 E. The character of the other formations will be de- 
scribed more fully under the subject of stratigraphy. It will be 
sufficient to state here that they represent for the most part shal- 
ow water deposition in a basin connected with the sea, subject to 
t^pid currents and sudden changes in the location of the currents 
^nying the sediment, with the exception of the epochs represented 
^7 the Henryetta coalbed and the Grave Creek coalbed. 

Fossils are abundant at several horizons, particularly just 
above the Henryetta coal in the Senora formation, in the shale beds 
rf the Wewoka formation, in the limy shales of the Holdenville 
?roup and in the Checkerboard limestone. The fossils of the 
Checkerboard limestone are not easily obtained as they are im- 
bedded in the hard rock, although they seem to be well preserved. 

Stratigraphy — As stated above, the series of sedimentary rocks 
mtcropping in this district is composed almost entirely of shale 
ind sandstone. A careful study of this series reveals the fact that 
ew of the beds extend more than a few miles along their strike. 
Tiis may be due to the small size of the basins in which they were 
eposited, or to the rapidly shifting currents of the depositional 
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basin, or to the shapes of the basins and the orientation of 
short axes with the strike of the beds, i. e., it seems likely 
the sandstone lenses are elongated parallel with the ancient s 
lines, which elongation now happens to run at right angles t 
present strike. Thus the outcrops of the beds exposed are 
cross sections parallel to their short axes. This latter explan 
seems to fit the conditions in most cases, and because of these c 
tions, measured sections in one part of the field will not corres 
to measured sections in another part of the field, and indeed 




FlK. 74.— Map ^howioe produt^os areas In the Okmulgee district. 
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an be used only locally for correlation purposes. There are, how- 
sver, a few beds which can be traced for long distances along their 
imtcrops. Three such beds, known as key rocks, are the Checker- 
board limestone, a prominent sandstone in the middle part of the 
Wewoka formation, and the basal Wewoka sandstone. The Semi- 
■ole conglomerate is another such bed but it cannot be traced north- 
ward farther than the vicinity of Beggs. 

An accurate description of each of the various formations as 
Mined by J. A. Taff in the Coalgate folio of the U. S. Geological 
Survey is difficult owing to the fact that the top and bottom of these 
formations are not well defined and the formations are so much alike 
or grade northward into groups which are so similar that there is 
not sufficient reason for dividing them, i. e., on the whole, each for- 
mation is a group of sandstone and shale beds which, if taken over 
their entire extent, are very similar in their characteristics. How- 
ever, the formations such as the Senora, Calvin, Wetumka, Wewoka, 
Holdenville, Seminole and the Checkerboard limestone are described 
below for the Okmulgee district. 

The Senora formation outcrops in a northeast-southwest belt 
running through Henryetta, east of Shulter, through Morris, through 
T. 14 N., R. 14 E., and lies at the foot of Bald Hill. In the south- 
em part of this district it is a series of sandstones and shales con- 
taining one workable bed of coal and several coal beds too thin to 
be worked at the present time. To the northeast, the sandstones 
grade into sandy shale and the shale and only one bed of coal is 
known to be present. The thickness of this formation is about 250 
feet in the southern part of the area and diminishes to about 50 
feet or less in T. 15 N., R. 15 E., and vicinity. 

The Calvin formation is composed almost entirely of sandstone 
in the southern part of the district but from the center of T. 11 N., 
R. 12 E., northward it becomes more and more shaly and in the vicin- 
ity of Okmulgee it changes entirely to shale or is cut out by over- 
Jap of the Wetumka so that from a point about three miles north- 
east of the town of Okmulgee northeastward it contains no sand- 
stone and indeed it seems probable that there is no Calvin present. 
Its maximum thickness is about 150 feet. 

The Wetumka formation is essentially a shale formation and it 
Maintains a thickness of about 120 feet from the southwestern part 
of the district to the vincinty of sec. 16, T. 14 N., R. 13 E. From this 
point northeastward it thins considerably. Its exact thickness 
Northeast of the vicinity just mentioned cannot be determined as 
^^ formations below it are shale and have the same characteristics 
^ the Wetumka. However, in T. 16 N., R. 15 E., less than 80 feet of 
'hale occurs between the Winslow and Wewoka formations and is 
^^ubtless the representative of the Wetumka shale. It also con- 
tftins many short lenses of sandstone. 
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The Wewoka formation is approximately 450 feet thick througb^ 
out this district. It is composed of thick massive and cross-bedi 
sandstones, interbedded with shale and sandy shale in altema 
strata of about the same thickness. Its basal bed, as near as 
be determined, extends for at least 15 miles along its outcrop, al^j 
though it is a thin sandstone having a maximum thickness of aboul^ 
6 feet. Another sandstone in the middle part of the Wewoka hail 
been traced continuously more than 30 miles. This bed outcrops j 
from the southeast corner of T. 11 N., R. 11 E., to the southeast coN-| 
ner of T. 15 N., R. 13 E., and very probably lies on top of Conjada.^ 
mountain at Arkansas river. The upper portion of the Wewoka-: 
formation contains many cross-bedded sandstones which are verj^ 
difficult to trace and, where they can be traced, they are so irregular 
that structural data based on them is of little value. 

The HoldenviUe formation, like the Wetumka, contains many 
thin sandstones, although it is predominately a shale formation. la- 
the vicinity of Beggs, the HoldenviUe contains some thin limestone 
members. At least two of these have been noted but owing to the ; 
fact that they are only a few inches thick they cannot be traced 
continuously. The upper part of the HoldenviUe as mapped by Taff 
in the Coalgate quadrangle has not geen traced through to the Ok- 
mulgee district and hence the thickness of this formation is not yet 
established in this area. ' 

Overlying the HoldenviUe is a conglomerate which, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, will correlate with the Seminole conglomerate of 
sec. 17, T. 6 N., R. 8 E., as mapped by Taff. This formation has been 
mapped in reconnaisance from the extreme southwest comer of T. 18 
N., R. 11 E., to a point in sec. 24, T. 15 N., R. 11 E., about two miles 
northwest of Beggs. The pebbles in this conglomerate are composed 
almost entirely of light-colored chert. In the western part of T. 13 N. 
R. 11 E., these pebbles have an average size of about one-eighth inch 
in diameter. To the northeastward the size of these pebbles di- 
minishes to the size of sand grains in the vicinity of Beggs. Beyond 
this point the bed has not been distinguished from other sand- 
stones in its immediate section. Its thickness is from 15 to 25 feet 
This estimate includes the sandstone with which it is associated, the 
conglomeratic portion of the bed being oft^n much thinner. The 
conglomeratic portions are in some places at the base, in others at the 
top, and in still other places the conglomeratic portions or lenses 
are within the sandstone. For this reason, it is very difficult if 
not impossible to map the top of this bed and obtain results that are 
valuable structurally except in a very general way. 

Above the Seminole conglomerate in this district is a shale that 
averages from 100 to 120 feet in thickness. This shale is in turft 
overlain by the Checkerboard limestone. This limestone is re- 
markable for its persistent characteristics such as its thickness^ 
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glor, resistance to weather, peculiar fossil markings, jointing, etc. 

fc was mapped in detail along its outcrop from the north side of 

P. 16 N., R. 12 E., to the southwest corner of T. 14 N., R. 11 E., or a 

ce of about 20 miles. It is a hard blue limestone averaging 

feet in thickness and contains peculiar semi-circular markings 

d by the presence of fossil brachiopods. Its weathered surface 

usually a light cream color or a very light yellow. On weathering 

breaks into blocks which are nearly cubical and are about four 

on each side. It outcrops usually in stream beds and very 

iom on hills or ridges. This limestone is reported to outcrop 

the town of Glenpool and also at the crossing of the Frisco 

Midland Valley tracks in Tulsa. A shale belonging to the 

lUsa group overlies the Checkerboard limestone and is in turn 

overlain by the sandstones of the Sapulpa group. 

Structure : Structural features as revealed at the surface in the 
west and northwest of the outcrop of the Calvin sandstone bear 
•fluty a slight resemblance to the structures which are revealed by 
Mbsurface studies. Their significance, however, is important. 
Bast of the outcrop of Calvin sandstone the structure of the ex- 
posed rocks is believed to correspond more nearly to the structure 
If the producing sands. 

There is a general thinning of the formations to the north and 
lorthwest, as well as considerable evidence of one or more over- 
aps in the formations in the lower part of the section here de- 
icribed. The highest overlap has been noted at the base of the 
VITetumka shale in T. 16 N., R. 15 E., where this shale is not over 
50 feet thick and rests on the Winslow formation. Farther south, 
in T. 15 N., R. 15 E., shales and sandy shales appear which belong to 
the Calvin and Senora formations. And still farther to the south 
and southeast the Stuart shale, Thurman sandstone and Boggy 
Bhale appear in turn between the Calvin sandstone and the Wins- 
low formation. The strike of the Winslow is northwest-southeast 
^vfaereas the strike of the Calvin is northeast-southwest. Well logs 
not only indicate a gradual thickening of known strata toward the 
southeast but also seem to show the sudden appearance of new strata 
which are not strictly parallel to the beds higher in the section. For 
these reasons it seems probable that several overlaps may be pres- 
ent 

The major feature of the structure in the western part of 
the Okmulgee district is that of a northwestward dipping mono- 
cline with only slight variations from normal. The average dip of 
fte strata towards the northwest is about 90 feet per mile or 1 
^gree. In places, this dip is as great as 150 feet to the mile and 
. in other places it is as low as 50 feet to the mile. East and south- 
I east of the outcrop of the Calvin sandstone the average dip is much 
^ less than it is to the west and northwest. In the eastern district. 
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the structure of the producing sands is more nearly parallel to 
of the structure of the surface beds. The variation in stru< 
between the surface beds and the producing sands in the w< 
part of Okmulgee county is due partly to the thickening of the 
to the southeast, but is also due to the fact that the deeper 
were folded slightly before the younger beds were deposited, 
other words, the folding was going on while the sediments 
being deposited, or at intervals during the early Pennsylvanian 
riod. Structural data based on producing sands show that anticl 
domes, synclines and basins exist at depth where the surface in( 
cates only minor variations in dip. Many of the pools show 
presence of faulting in the beds at a depth of 1,000 feet or moi 
which is not discernible at the surface. So far, the faulting of si 
face rocks observed is of minor consequence. Faults, in the prodi 
ing sands, with a throw of 10 to 100 feet are known in at least 
dozen pools. These faults generally run in a southeast-northw< 
direction. The study of the sub-surface structures is very impoi 
tant in the guiding of drilling and production operations. 

Prodvxdng pools — As stated previously, there are more than 
producing oil and gas pools in the Okmulgee district. Many of these 
are well defined, others are not developed sufficiently or are so ir- 
regular in outline as not to be easily defined. Morris and Bald Hill 
were the first to be developed, the Booch sand pool of the Morris 
field having been discovered in 1904 and developed early in 1905. 
Bald Hill followed in 1906. Many of the early wells in this part of 
the county came in at 1,000 and 1,500 barrels. Recent completions, 
however, are rarely over 100 barrels daily production. Three or 
four sands are the principal producers in this part of the county. 
They are the Salt sand at about 800 feet, the Booch sand at 1,200 
the Morris at 1,600, and the Leidicker at 1,800. Other deeper and 
intermediate sands have been productive locally. 

Recent development has been most active in the western part 
of the district in Ranges 11 and 12 east. Here the Youngstown 
pool in sees. 25 and 36, T. 14 N., R. 11 E., the Thousand Acre Lake 
pool in sees. 23 and 26, T. 13 N., R. 12 E., and the Wilcox pool in 
sees. 35 and 36, T. 15 N., R. 11 E., have attracted wide attention and 
are producing large quantities of oil. Several new sands have been 
discovered in this district, among them a sand at 2,900 feet which 
is doubtless in the Fayetteville shale of the Mississippian system. 
There are five principal producing sands in the western part of the 
country. In the Youngstown field they lie at 1,750, 1,900, 2,300, 2,500 
and 2,800 feet in depth. Many of the wells are coming in at 1,000 
barrels daily production. The condition of development of the 
Youngstown and Thousand Acre Lake pools on March 15, 1919, 
are shown in figs. 75 and 76. 
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^ The following table gives the principal pools, their location, the 
of first development, and the names and approximate depths 

principal sands in each pool. 

Production of the Okmulgee district — The Okmulgee district 

averaged over 10,000 barrels daily for many years. In the 

two years it has gradually increased its production and in tho 

of February, 1919, the average daily production amounted 

over 18,000 barrels. This was divided among the various pools 

follows : 



UVSBAGB DAILY PRODUCTION OF POOLS IN OKMULGEE COUNTY FOR FEBRUARY. 1919. 

Barrels Daily 

and Youngitown 4,605 

Switch 2.487 

BDl and Booch Sand 4,987 

ruts (Including 1000 acre lake) 3,027 

2.614 

^ 208 

_ 206 



TdUl bnmU daily - — 18,134 

This is one-twelfth of the total dally production uf the entire State of Oklahoma. 
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The following table gives ttie well record for the Okmtilg 
district from 1911 to 1916 inclusive, as nearly as it can be 
piled from the United States Geological Survey reports. 

WELL RECORD OP OKUULGEB DIBTBICT, lSll-1118. 



13.T! 



SUtlillu not iTilliUc. 



18,SM 
IT .Its 



MUSKOGEE DISTRICT. 

The Muskogee district, as considered here, includes Muskoci 
and Wagoner counties, and the extreme southeastern part of Rogu 
county. The following pools may be distinguished: Muskeg 
Wainwright, Boynton, Cole, Haskell, Inola, Coweta and Stone Bluff 
There has been considerable drilling over the territory and seveni 
wells outside the pools mentioned above have shown some oil and 
gas but have led to no important developments. 

The geology of this district varies somewhat from that of tbi 
fields to the northwest. The wells start below the horizon of th 
Fort Scott (Oswego) limestone and penetrate the shales and i 




Pig, 77.— Map Bbowing producing areas In the Muskogee district. 
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les of the Winslow formation. There is a strong possibility 

some of the production is from below the Pennsylvanian but 

underground geology of the area is very uncertain. 

Muskogee pool — The Muskogee pool extends southwest from the 

% between the M., O. & G. and M., K. & T railways, for a distance 

about six miles. The wells in the northeastern part of the pool, 

the townsite, reach the productive sand at a depth of between 

and 1,100 feet. The occurrences in the southv/estern part of 

IK)ol are very erratic, some wells being over 1,000 feet deep and 

lers striking good pay at considerably less depth. In any case, 

rever, the wells extend beyond the depth which should carry 

through the Pennsylvanian rocks according to the thickness 

Iven by Taff in the Muskogee folio and should penetrate the Mis- 

(ippi lime. The logs do not indicate that this is true, as all the 

)ka encountered in the lower parts of the wells are sandstones and 

les. It is probable that the actual thickness of the Winslow is 

iter in this region than the thickness obtained by Taff by meas- 

Lg across the outcrop. 

The development of the pool began on the townsite in 1904 and 

small pool was outlined. This pool, known as the townsite pool, 

soon exhausted and the wells abandoned. The development to 

southwest began in 1906 and has been fairly constant ever since. 

field is very spotted and the percentage of dry wells is rather 

rh. There are also many gas wells irregularly distributed through 

field. The well record of the pool from 1909 to 1913 is as fol- 

>ws: 

WELL RECORD OF MUSKOGEE POOL. 

Wells Completed Initial Production 

Tear Total Oil Dry Gas Total Average 

!»•» __ 129 79 41 9 3.245 104.4 

WW 171 123 43 5 16,640 135.3 

»11 117 81 34 2 6,965 86.0 

Ul2 38 12 24 2 293 24.4 

>»1J 100 60 31 9 1,569 26.1 

Since 1913 the statistics for all the pools in this district, except 
Inola, have been combined by the United States Geological Survey. 
These statistics are given at the end of the discussion of the dis- 
trict. 

Wainwright pool — The development near Wainwright consists 
Urincipally of gas wells of moderate capacity with a few small oil 
^Is. The pool is of little importance. 

Boynton pool — ^The Boynton pool is located about four miles 
northeast of Boynton in sees. 15, 16, 21, 22 and 28, T. 14 N., R. 16 E. 
Development 'was begun in May, 1914, and by January, 1915 there 
were 13 producing oil wells, 4 gas wells and 3 limiting dry holes. 
Production is found at depths of 1,350 to 1,640 feet with the best 
jay between 1,510-1,545 feet. The earlier wells were fairly small 
iroducers, 12 to 150 barrels initial production, but more recently 
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much larger wells have been had. One brought in in Septembe 
1915, was credited with an initial production of 1,800 barrels. Th 
structure of the pool is said to be anticlinal with a pronounced nar 
rowing or pinching to the northeast, practically forming a domti 
The greatest production is from the narrowed, northeast portion aj 
the structure. The limits of the pool are well defined. The pro- 
duction reached 8,000 barrels per day but had declined to 5,500 tqi 
the beginning of 1916. 

The Cole or northwest Boynton pool — ^This pool is located about 
six miles west of the one just described, with best wells in sea 
11, T. 14 N., R. 15 E. The producing sand is found at about 1,610 
feet. The initial production was as high as 300 barrels daily pei 
well. 

Haskell pool — ^This pool may he regarded as an extension oi 
the Bald Hill pool to the southwest in Okmulgee county. The Haskell 
development lies in T. 16 N., R. 15 E. Four sands ranging in depth 
from 800 to 1,960 feet are productive of oil or gas or both. The oil 
wells are of moderate initial production, most of them being about 
100 barrels. Gas wells of up to 25,000,000 cubic feet daily capacitj 
were found. The field has shown little of interest in the past yeai 
or two. 

Inola pool — The Inola pool is situated in sees. 3, 4, 9 and 10 
T. 19 N., R. 19 E., in southeastern Rogers county. The pool was 
opened in 1913, was developed very rapidly and reached its man* 
mum production early in 1914. By April of that year it had de- 
clined to a daily production of about 2,000 barrels. The pool hac 
unusually large producers, for shallow wells, up to 1,100 barreh 
daily initial production being reported. The greater part of th^ 
production came from depths of 600 feet or less. There hai 
been no development of particular interest in the past two or thrw 
years. 

Coweta pool — Considerable attention has been attracted fron 
time to time by the bringing in of moderate sized wells near CoweU 
in western Wagoner county and near Broken Arrow to the west ii 
Tulsa county.' The area has proven to be very spotted and th.^ 
pools have not achieved much importance. Several sands from 6(H 
to 1,350 feet were encountered. The wells were small, most of then 
having less than 100 barrels initial production. The Coweta de 
velopment in principally in T. 17 N., Rs. 15 and 16 E. 

Wagoner pool — This development consists of several sma-1 
pumpers in T. 18 N., R. 18 E., about 5 miles northwest of WagoneJ: 
The wells start only a few hundred feet above the Misisissippi liirm 
and the production is at the very base of the Pennsylvanian o 
possibly in the Mississippian. 

Stone Bluff i>ooi— This pool is located near the Midland Valle 
railroad about half way between Muskogee and Tulsa. Most of tV 
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production is from sec. 5, T. 16, R. 15 E. The field was opened late 
in 1915 ; by January 1, 1916, had 5 producing wells ; and by Febru- 
ary 1, 9 producing wells with a daily production of between 5,000 
, and 6,000 barrels, and by March 1, the production had increased 
' to about 12,000 barrels per day, and a few days later to 13,000 
[ barrels. The field was quickly defined and its area was very small. 
[ The production had declined to 7,500 barrels by April 1, 1916, and 
: has continued to decline since that time. 

^ The well record for the Muskogee district since 1913, not includ- 
ing the Inola pool, is as follows : 



r 






WELL BECOBD OF MUSKOGEE DISTRICT. 

Wells Completed 

T<tr Total Oil Dry Gas 

1114 380 200 139 41 

lfl5 623 313 237 68 

Mie 911 583 268 60 

WIT Separate statistics not available. 

1»IS* . 910 474 335 101 48,888 103.1 

*011 and Gas Journal — Includes Rogers County production. 

PAWNEE COUNTY DISTRICT. 



Initial 


Production 


Total 


Average 


7.532 


32.7 


39.077 


122.9 


56,581 


97.1 



i 



i The development in Pawnee County is in the extreme northeast 

r part near Cleveland, and is known as the Cleveland field or pool. 
The development of this pool began rather early in the history of 
the oil industry of the state and, with some halts, has continued 
until the present. The early development was in the town of 
Cleveland and the immediate vicinity and the more recent has been 
to the south and southeast of the town. The developments farthest 
south and east are known as the Olney and Lauderdale pools. 

The rocks of the region consist of sandstones and shales of the 
upper part of the Pehnsylvanian system and the wells are started 
near the horizon of the Elgin sandstone. The production is from 
sands at about the same level as the sands of the pool farther 
north and. east, and also from sands higher in the section. 

The fonowihg description of the pool about the end of 1909 is 
jfiven by Hutchinson in Bulletin No. 2 of the Oklahoma Geological 
Survey : 

The flrrt well drilled was on the Bill I^wory farm, just south of the town- 

*'^© and was known a« "Uncle Bill No. 1/* The enterprise was promoted by 

'^^1 capital and resulted In a paying well at 1.615 feet. Development fol- 

^o«r^ rapidly and almost ever>' town lot was soon drilled. The city council had 

^® Pass an ordinance forbidding the drilling of wells on the rear ends of busi- 

ne%^ lota on Main street. The principal part of the field was found south of 

^^*^ in sections 16 and 17. although sections, 18. 20 and 2J) have also proved 

P^'ofitaWe territory. 

Two sands were discovered, known as the Cleveland sand and Kelso sand. 
^^^ Kelso sand, found on the Kelso farm southwest of Cleveland, is above the 
^^'veland sand and in early development of the Kelso im>o1 drilling ceased on 
^'•ching that horizon. Owing to the fact that at the time operations began in 
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Clevelaud pool there was no law fixing the minimum distance at which oil 
wells should be drilled, development in this field resulted In great waste to op- 
erators. Wells were often drilled on adjacent town lots, so near each other that 
there was hardly room to build the rigs. In such cases many wells were soon 
exhausted and casings pulled without having repaid the initial cost. Perhaps ; 
nearly one-half the wells on the townsite have already been abandoned. 

The limits of the ix)ol have l)een pretty well defined, for s^eral years by a 
series of dr>' holes drilled around its margin. The rock pressure has decreased 
to considerable extent, but the field Is still a good steady paying one. 

During the year 1909 there were 21 wells drilled in the Cleveland fl^d only 
one of which was dry and but two produced gas. The other eighteen were oil 
wells with an initial production of 1,095 barrels daily. 

Since 1909 the development has carried the field farther to the 
southwest. The finding of deeper productive sands has, however, 
been the principal factor in prolonging the life of the field. The^ 
productive sands of the pool and their depths from the surface are 
given by Robt. H. Wood in Bulletin 531 B. of the U. S. Geol. Survey 
as follows: 

PRODUCING OIL SANDS IN THE CLEVELAND FIELD. 

Sand 500 

Sand 1000 

La>ton 1 1300 

Sand 1400-1500 

Cleveland ___1570-1700 

Skinner 2200 

Bartlesville ^^_ 2400 

Tucker or Meadows 2600-2800 

The sands mentioned above, however, are not found in all the wells and where encountered axe 
not always productive. 

The well record of the field is given in the following table: 

WELL RECORD OP PAWNEE COUNTY, 1908-1918. 

Year 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917* 

1918* 

♦Oil and Gas Journal. 

Considerable drilling has been done in Pawnee county outside 
of the Cleveland pool but with only moderate success. Some oil and 
gas have been developed near Hallett and some good gas wells have 
been brought in near Maramec, but these cannot be considered as 
important pools. In 1916 a small oil pool was developed near Jen- 
nings in Sec. 22, T. 20N, but it has failed to develop into anything 
of importance. The entire county has been pretty well tested and 
the probabilities of any important production are small. 
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The producing areas near Cleveland are shown with those of 
county in fig. 78. 



county is located in the north tier of counties and a 'it- 
tie east of the center of the state. It extends from T. 20 N., to T. 
29 N., inclusive, and from R. 2 E. to R. 12 E., inclusive. It consists of 
46 entire townships and parts of 35 others. The entire area is :ip- 
proximfttely 2,350 square miles, or 1,500,000 acres. The county htm 
the same area and limits as the Osage National Reservation. 

The Osage National Reservation was created by Act of Cun- 
gress June 15th, 1872. This act states that a tract of countrv west 
of the 96th meridian, bounded "on the east by the 96th meridian, 
on the south and west by the north line of the Creek country, a'ld 
the main channel of the Arkansas river, and on the north by the 




AOCJt riAPPCO IHDMCUUED 

STATU CCOUtlCAL tUBVEr tWtUTIHt 

TO Juoe r»i» 



Flf. 78— Key map of Osage Coanty. 
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south line of Kansas" should be assigned as the permanent hon: 
the Osage Indians. 

The Oklahoma State Constitution expressly stated that 
reservation should constitute a single county until all the landf; ^ 
allotted, after which the legislature could sub-divide it. As it 
stands Osage county is the largest civil division in the state. 

History ofMhieral Right Leasing. 

An act of Congress, February 28, 1891, provided that cer 
Indian lands could be leased for mining purposes for a perioc 
ten years in such quantities and upon such terms and conditions 
the agent in charge of the Reservation might recommend, sub 
to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. By virtue of 
act a lease was executed in 1896 to Edwin B. Foster, covering 
whole of the Osage Reservation, about 1,500,000 acres. The h 
expressly ran to the grantee and his assignees and recogni 
the right in said grantee to sub-lease any portion thereof. 

The same year the Phoenix Oil Company was formed anfl t 
over all the interests of Edwin B. Foster. This company im 
diately drilled a number of wild cat wells in the southeastern [ 
tion of the Reservation, which were the first producing wells 
Oklahoma. 

In 1900, the Osage Oil Company was formed, which received 
assignment of a portion of the lease held by the Phoenix Oil C< 
pany, being described as "six miles north and south by ten m 
east and west*' lying near the east line of the Reservation, w 
erly from Bartlesville, Indian Territory. 

In 1902 the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company ' 
formed and all the leases held by the Phoenix Oil Company and 
Osage Oil Company were transferred to the new company. By 
end of 1914 the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company 
sub-leased 680,000 acres of the whole Reservation. 

The original lease to Edwin B. Foster would expire in 190c 
by Act of Congress March 3, 1905, the leases on the 680,000 ac 
only, or the acreage which had been sub-leased by the Indian T 
ritory Illuminating Oil Company were renewed for a period of 
years. The lease on the remainder of the Reservation was ] 
mitted to expire. This action left the Indian Territory lUuminat 
Oil Company with only 2,060 acres, however, this acreage ' 
considerably increased later by purchase from sub-lessees. 

By Act of Congress, June 28th, 1906, all the lands belonging 
the Osage Tribe of Indians were allotted among the members of 
tribe, giving to each his or her full share. The same act provi 
that all the oil, gas and mineral rights were reserved to the ti 
as a tribe in their tribal relations for a period of twenty-five yei 
and recognized the existing leases. 
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During the period between the granting of the first lease to 
Edwin B. Foster in 1896 and May 31, 1917, only three leases were 
executed. One of these covered a block of acreage in T. 23 N., R. 8 E., 
on which is located the Hominy (section 8) field, a block in Tps. 21 
and 22 N, Rs. 7 and 8 E^ on which is located the Boston pool, and a 
block in T. 24 N., R. 9 E. 

On May 31, 1917, was held the first of a series of auction 

sales for the sale of leases. From this date until June 6, 1919, seven 

sales were held, the dates being as follows: May 31, 1917; Nov. 

12, 1917; Feb. 14, 1918; May 18, 1918; Nov. 9, 1918; March 5, 1919, 

andJune 6, 1919. At these sales the oil rights on one-hundred and 

sixty-acre tracts were offered to the highest bidder. The tracts 

were well scattered over the portion of the county east of Range 

7, except at the last two sales when a very few tracts west of Range 

8 were sold. The largest of these sales in point of acreage was 

^ that of May 18, 1918 when 321 tracts were sold, and the largest in 

point of bonus money paid was that of June 6, 1919, when the sale 

aniounted to over $5,000,000.00. However, at this sale the gas 

^ifirhts on a large tract in the western portion of the county were 

sold. The highest price paid for a single one-hundred and sixty-acre 

tract was $600,000.00 and was paid for the SW. i/i sec. 17, T. 27 N., 

R- 8 E. The highest price paid for gas acreage was $4.00 per acre. 

Up to and including the sale of June 6, 1919, approximately 350,000 

acres out of a total in the county of 1,500,000 acres had been leased 

f^r oil. The entire county is now leased for gas. 

Topography and Drainage. 

The surface of Osage county in a broad sense is that of a level 
plain. However, a well developed drainage system has produced a 
^^aximum relief of approximately 250 feet. 

The eastern half of the county lies in the Sandstone Hills re- 

Sion. The rocks exposed at the surface are practically entirely 

^idstones and shales, with a few limestones. In the western half 

^^ the county the rocks exposed are practically entirely limestonea 

^^d shales with a few sandstones. Over the entire county the litho* 

f^^ic character and structure of the rocks are very closely reflected 

^^ the topography of the region. Both the limestone and sandstone 

f^^*^ations characteristically form well-defined escarpments with 

tK ^^ eastern slopes, and in many cases long, gentle dip slopes to 

*ie west. In a few localities local folding is reflected in the topog- 

^l^liy giving west facing escarpments and dip slopes to the east. 

Over most of the county erosion is active and gulches and valleys 

^^^ being vigorously excavated. The resultant debris is carried 

^^^^y by the streams before it has a chance to accumulate in any 

r^^^at quantity, hence the valley sides are comparatively steep, 

^'^ever, in a few localities broad shale valleys have developed. 
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The drainage of the county is to the southeast. The extreme 
western and southwestern portion of the county is drained by Ar- 
kansas river and streams tributary to it. The remainder of the 
county is drained by the streams tributary to Verdigris river, the 
principal ones being Hominy creek, Bird creek. Sand creek and 
Caney river. 

Geology. 

The rocks exposed at the surface in Osage county are all of 
sedimentary origin and are of late Pennsylvanian and early Per- 
mian age. The contact between the Pennsylvanian and Permian 
was mapped by J. W. Beede and the results published in Oklahoma 
Geological Survey Bulletin. He shows this contact as entering 
Oklahoma from Kansas near the east line of T. 29 N., R. 6 E., and 
extending in an irregular line a little west of south across the county 
and crossing the Arkansas river near the west line of T, 24 N» 
R, 5 E. The sediments of the county are almost entirely marine and 
were deposited in comparatively shallow water, 

Sti-atigraphy. 

The formations exposed at the surface in Osage county 
approximately 2.800 feet thick. Of this thickness 2.250 feet are 
Pennsylvanian age and 550 feet of Permian age. 

The Pennsylvanian formations exposed in the county from the 
lowest to the highest are as follows; about 120 feet of the upper 
CofFeyville formation ; Hogshooter limestone ; an interval of un- 
named sandstone and shale varying from 75 to 300 feet in thick- 
ness; Dewey limestone; Wilson and Bu.xton formations; Pawhuska 
limestone; and an interval of alternating limestones and shales, 
with a few sandstones, having a thickness of approximately 700 
feet. Included in this later series is the Cryptozoon, Stonebreaker, 
Foraker, Red Eagle and Neva limestones. 

The formations of early Permian age from the lowest to the 
highest are as follows : The Council Grove. Chase and Marion for- 
mations of the Kansas section and included in these formations are 
the Cottonwood, Crouse. Wreford, Ft. Riley, Winfield and Hering- 
lon limestones. 

A more detailed description of the formations exposed in the 
county is given in a preceding section on the Geology of Okla- 
homa and also in the Lfnited States Geological Survey Bulletins u 
shown in lig. 78. dH 

SUmcture. ^M 

Osage county is located on the southwest (lank of the Oz^k 
uplift. The structure of the area is in general that of a gentle 
northwest dipping monocline. The average dip is about thirty feet 
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to the mile. The general monoclinal structure, is, however, broken 
in many places by local folding and faulting, which form rather 
veU defined bands across the county. The folded areas are con- 
spicuously present in the eastern and central portions of the county, 
whereas the monoclinal structure of the western portion is practi- 
cally unbroken. 

One of the largest folds in the county is the Meyers dome, 
located just east of Meyers station on the Midland Valley Railroad. 
Tliis fold has a reserve dip of approximately seventy feet. Two 
other folds of about the same size are located northwest of Hom- 
iny, on one of which is the Section Eight oil field. 

The faults have a general northwest, southeast trend and are 
seldom ever one mile long. The vertical displacement ranges from 
a few feet to a maximum of approximately 150 feet. 

Detailed information in regard to the structure of the county 
given in the United States Geological Survey Bulletins shown on 
.78. 

Production. 

As a producer of oil and gas Osage county has proven to be 
^ne of the most prolific areas in the Mid-Continent field. The meth- 
od of leasing has greatly retarded development in the county but 
^ven with this handicap it has made rapid progress. There has been 
Bo development to date west of Range 7, due to the fact that the 
^^ea has not been leased. The developed areas east of Range 6 
*fe shown on Plate III. From this plate it can be readily seen that a 
'arge portion of this area has been proven productive. From a 
^J^ological standpoint there is probably not another area of equal 
si^c in the Mid-Continent field that has as large a percentage of 
favorably located acreage. Of the entire number of tracts that have 
'^^en sold one out of three has proven productive. 

At least ten producing horizons are found underlying the 
county. From the shallowest to the deepest they are: Lay ton; 
Cleveland ; Big Lime ; Peru ; Oswego ; Wheeler, Bartlesville ; Tucker ; 
^Urgess, and Mississippi lime. The Bartlesville sand is one of the 
^'^ost extensive laterally and is generally considered the best pro- 
ducer in this portion of the Mid-Continent field. 

While the western portion of the county has not been tested 
|t is a very favorable area and will no doubt prove productive. It 
'^oles especially favorable for gas and the recent completion of 
*^^e large oil wells, sec. 17, T. 27 N., R. 8 E., which was formerly 
'^ii^idered a gas area, proves that this portion of the county also 
^^a great possibilities as an oil producer. 

The following list gives the names, by which the producing 
'^s are generally known, with their location, the productive hori- 
'^^9 and the approximate average initial production. 
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GUSHING DISTRICT. 

I 

The Gushing district includes parts of Creek and Payne coun- 
ties and includes the Gushing, West Gushing, Yale, Ripley and In- 
galls pools. For convenience the small gas pool near Otoe in 
western Pawnee county is included in this district. The accom- 
panying sketch map (fig. 79) shows the producing areas in the 
Gushing and Yale pools. 

Cushing Pool. 

The Gushing pool has been of the utmost importance in point 
of amount of production and affect upon the market. While it is 
already past its maximum its production is still of considerable im- 
portance and its great historic interest makes it worthy of some- 
what more detailed notice than is given to the majority of the pools 
inOklahoma. Q- ^ ^ \^<^ G^ € fv U t 

jA \ The pool has been treated rather fully in two publications. 

(1) The Cushing Oil and Gas Field, Oklahoma, by Frank 
Buttram, published as Bulletin No. 18 of the Oklahoma Geological 
Survey in 1914. 

(2) Geologic Structure in the Gushing Oil and Gas Field, 
Oklahoma, and its relation to the oil, gas and water, published as 
Bulletin No. 658 of the United States Geological Survey in 1917. 

In the following pages both reports are used extensively. 

Location and area — ^The Gushing pool is located in the ex- 
treme western part of Greek county, with some production from 
Payne county to the west. The greater part of the development is in 
the western half of Tps. 17 and 18 North, Range 7 East. The name 
is taken from the town of Cushing, about 12 miles west of the field. 

History and development — ^The discovery well was drilled by 
C. B. Shaffer on the Wheeler lease, sec. 31, T. 18 N., R. 7 E., in 
Biarch, 1912. Development was rapid but the production was all 
from the Wheeler and Layton sands. In spite of the discovery of 
an important northern extension in the summer of 1913, the field 
began to show signs of exhaustion, when, in December, 1913, the 
Prairie Oil and Gas Company drilled to the Bartlesville sand in 
sec. 3, T. 17 N., R. 7 E., and secured a 500 barrel well. This was the 
beginning of the most feverish activity and of the development of 
one of the phenomenal pools in the history of the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

The most recent development has been the securing of good 
production from the Tucker sand, below the Bartlesville. The first 
well in the Tucker sand was the largest so far drilled in the state, 
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with an initial production of over 15,000 barrels per day. The pro- 
ductive area in the Tucker sand, however, was small and the wells 
declined rapidly. 

Stratigraphy — ^The rocks of the area all belong to the Penn- 
sylvanian system. The most prominent bed outcropping in the 
field is known as the Pawhuska limestone, which is about five feet 
thick in the southern part of the field, thickening to the north, 
where it is composed of three limestone members separated by 
shale. About 150 feet of alternating sandstones and shales are ex- 
Posed in the field below the Pawhuska limestone and above a heavy 
sandstone, thought to be the Elgin sandstone. 

Little is known of the stratigraphy for 1,000 feet or more be- 
^o>v the Elgin sandstone, except what can be determined from the 
study of the well records. The formations outcrop in the Hominy 
Quadrangle to the east of the field. This quadrangle has been 
Q^apped by the United States Geological Survey, but the results have 
*^ot been published. 

The formations at greater depths are the southward exten- 
sions of the formations outcropping in the northeastern oil fields. 
Ow^ing to the disappearance of the limestones to the south and west, 
^nd the thickening of the sands and shales it is almost impossible 
to make detailed correlations with the well records of the Gushing 
Pool. It is thought, however, that the Wheeler sand is the Fort 
Scott (Oswego) limestone of the northeastern fields. 

Structure — The Gushing field is located in the general area of 
Northwest dip — ^the Prairie Plains monocline. However, the struc- 
tiure of the immediate field is a major anticline folded into a rathe^ 
complex system of domes and synclines. 

The principal producing areas are domes, which are described 
fey Buttram as follows: 

The Dropright dome is so named from the town of Dropright 
^hich has sprung up as a result of remarkable activity on the slope of 
^l^e dome. This anticline extends from Gimarron river in sec. 34, T. 
19 N., R. 7 E., west of southwest to E. 1/2 sec. 17, T. 18 N., R. 7 E., 
^here the dome reaches its maximum development. From this point 
southward to the southeast corner of sec. 20 it dies out rapidly. 

The elongated dome thus described is about 5 miles in length 
*nd the apex or summit is well toward the south end. From the 
summit northward for a distance of about 2 miles the northward 
^P is very gentle. The slope is very gentle, but from the middle of 
^. 4 northward to Gimarron river the dip is more rapid. 

The dip on the west slope also is gentle for about a mile be- 
yond the Cimarron river. However, from this point on to the 
westward the dip is very steep and reaches a maximum of abo^^^ 
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170 feet to the mile, thia being the maximum dip in the field so far 
as is known to the writer. The east side of the dome, too, shows 
a gentle slope at first. The steepest dip is about the middle of sec, 
16. In cross section therefore this dome shows a short eastern 
limit and a much longer, steeper, western limit. Likewise in longi- 
tudinal section the south end is short and the north is much longer. 

The Drumright dome is so named from the town of Drumright, 
which is situated on the western slope of the dome. This structure, as 
above noted, might be regarded as the continuation of the Dropright 
dome, the two making an anticline, but it is best described separ- 
ately. It is by no means so well developed as the preceding struc- 
ture. The axis rises from the southeast corner of sec. 20, T. 18 N.. R. 
7 E., to about the middle of the W. '/^ of sec. 10, T. 17 N. 
Both the north and south dips are very gentle, as compared with 
those of the Dropright dome. The total dip on the north end of 
the dome is not much in excess of 50 feet, while the south dip is 
between 30 and 40 feet. The west slope is comparatively gentle, 
being about 75 feet to the mile. This slope as shown by the struc- 
tural contours is much more irregular than the corresponding slope 
of the Dropright dome. The east slope of this dome is somewhat 
more than a mile in length, and very gentle, the dip being about 
50 feet to the mile. As compared with the other east dips in 
northeastern Oklahoma, however, this is rather pronounced. It 
was on the west slope of this dome in sec. 32, T. 18 N., R. 7 E., that 
the discovery well was completed in March, 1912, 

The southernmost of the three principal domes is termed the 
Shamrock dome from the Post Office by that name situated some 
2 mites to the southwest of the apex of the dome. This dome is 
seen to be closely related to the Drumright dome. The axis rises 
from about the middle of the west side of sec. 10, south to the 
center of sec. 22, thence dropping to the southwest. The southern 
limit of the dome is beyond the confines of the map. the axis pass- 
ing out of T. 17 N., in the southeast comer of sec. 33. 

The west slope of this dome is long and gradual, being a part 
of the regular moniclinal structure of the region. The east slope 
of the dome was not accurately mapped on account of lack of good 
exposures of formations, and also through want of well logs. It is 
certain, however, that the east dip continues from the apex of the 
dome in sec, 22 approximately to Little Deep Fork Creek in 
the east ',4 of sec. 23. This makes one of the best developed domes 
of the entire area, being surpassed in magnitude only by the Drop- 
right dome. 

It will be noted in passing that as this is being written (1914) 
wells of large production are being brought in in the Bartlesville sand 
on this dome, the well of the Numa Oil company on the Fife lease 
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^xi sec. 22, starting off at a reported production approaching 8,000 
barrels per day. It is safe to say that the area involved in this 
dome will be one of the most productive parts of the entire field. 
The Mount Pleasant dome takes its name from Mount Pleasant 
church, which is situated on the north slope of the dome. This is one 
of the few structures that is characterized by east- west elongation. 
The dome extends from the west 1/2 sec. 10 eastward and somewhat 
northward through sec. 11 into, the northwest part of sec. 12, T. 
17 N., R. 7 E. It thus has a length of not to exceed 2 miles. Trans- 
versely it may be said to extend from about the center of sec. 14, 
northward to the center of Sec. 2, a distance of about 2 miles. 
The east dip of the dome, which from an economic standpoint is the 
most important, approximates 65 feet. The great production at 
the present (1914) being obtained from the Bartlesville sand is 
from the region where this dome comes into contact with the south 
end of the Drumright and the north end of the Shamrock domes. 



In general the production in the Gushing field follows the 
structure very closely as is pointed out in the quotation just given^ 

Produicing horizons — Commercial production has been ch- 
ained from four different horizons, the Layton, Wheeler, Bartles- 
^^Ue, and Tucker sands. In addition to these the Jones and Cleve- 
land sands have shown some oil and gas but not in sufficient quan- 
*'^ty to be of importance. 

The name Layton was first applied to a sand found produc- 

^^e on the Layton farm in the Cleveland field and the sand in the 

^^ahing field is supposed to be at the same horizon. It is generally 

?^ fairly soft, porous, coarse-grained sandstone, with an average 

^*^iekness of about 30 feet although the thickness as reported in 

*^8rs varies from a very few feet to 100 feet or even more. The top 

^^ the Layton sand is found at an average depth of 1,530 feet below 

^^e top of the Pawhuska limestone, (1,400-1,500 feet below the 

Surface) and 810 feet above the top of the Wheeler sand (Fort 

^cott or Oswego limestone.) The formations between the Layton 

^nd Wheeler sands thicken to the west so that the interval between 

the sands increases in that direction. 

The Wheeler sand received its name from the farm on which 
the first producing well of this horizon was obtained. It is really a 
formation consisting of two members of coarse-grained, light-brown 
limestone with a shale break, believed to be the Fort Scott (Os- 
wego) limestone. The average thickness of 75 feet. The top of the 
sand lies from 700 to 810 feet below the top of the Layton sand 
(2,200-2,300 feet below the surface) and 390-400 feet above the 
top of the Bartlesville sand. 
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The Bartlesville sand is supposed to be a continuation of the 
principal producing sand in the district from which it takes its 
name. In the Gushing pool it is probably about 100 feet thick 
and is a soft, porous, coarse-grained, brown sand-stone. The top 
of the Bartlesville lies at an average distance of 420 feet below the 
top of the Wheeler (2,600-5,000 feet below the surface.) 

The production from the Tucker sand is more recent and cov- 
ered much less area than that of the other sands. In the Bartles- 
ville region, in Washington county, the sand is principaHy a gas 
producer, is 150-200 feet below the top of the Bartlesville sand 
and is about 20 feet thick. Even if it continues with the sand in 
the Bartlesville region, it may be very different in character and 
thickness in a locality so far distant as the Gushing field. 

Production — The Gushing pool has been marked by wells of 
very large production. In the Layton and Wheeler sands wells of 
1,000 barrels were not uncommon and the average initial produc- 
tion for 1912 was 227.4 barrels per day. The Bartlesville sand 
wells were very much larger, most of them in the early development 
having an initial production of more than 1,000 barrels, and many 
of them of more than 5,000 barrels. The average initial produc- 
tion of nearly 700 wells was practically 1,000 barrels per day. 

As is usually the case with wells of unusually large production, 
the decline was very rapid. *Buttram cites instances showing the 
rapid decline. One hundred sixty-one Layton and Wheeler wells 
had an average daily production of 23,079 barrels in February, 
1913, while at the end of May, 301 wells were giving an average 
daily production of 18,574 barrels, indicating a decline of one-half 
in the 161 wells in three months. The rate of decline in the Bar- 
tlesville sand wells is even more rapid. This is shown by the de- 
cline in the production of the pool from 300,000 barrels per day 
in April to an average of less than 100,000 per day In December, 
1915, in spite of the new wells which were being brought in con- 
tinually. 

Character of oils — ^The Gushing oil pool furnishes the highest 
grade of crude so far found in any important pool west of the Al- 
leghenies. The Layton crude averages about 41 degrees, the Bar- 
tlesville about 40 to 41 degrees and the Wheeler 38 to 39 degrees 
Baume. The mixed crude gives on refining about 35 per cent gaso- 
line and benzine, 20 per cent kerosene, 30 per cent distillate, 15 per 
cent residium and 5 per cent loss. 



'Op. cit. pp. 50-51. 
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Statistics of production : 

TABLE OF PBODUCTION OF CUSHING FIELD BY MONTHS. 1914-1916. 

Hontb 1914 19ir> 1016 

lanuary 652.076 7.797.532 2,664,713 

Telttiury _ 751.837 7.501.004 2,819.033 

March __ _ 1.577.168 8,352,020 3,060.818 

April 1,668.866 8,104.980 2.769.112 

Max 2.040,454 8,015,205 3,090,739 

June 1,904,627 2.049,730 3,558,851 

Jnly -. __ 1,691,460 6.566,110 4,175,1':', 

August 1,442,817 5,557.142 4.052.448 

September 1,644.857 4,588,230 3,842,208 

October 2.398.686 3.793,160 3.650,646 

SoTenber 2.946.265 3,287,160 3,403,004 

December 3.226,072 3,232.476 . 2,794,323 

ToUl 21.944,985 73,844,749 39,911,048 

Seal's work (referred to above) was done much more recently 
than that of Buttram and after the field had been well defined in 
all the productive sands. He makes no additions to the surface 
geology as determined by Buttram but points out the variations be- 
tween the structure of the surface beds and that of the different pro- 
ducfaig sands. Detailed contour maps on the different sands are 
. jfiven. These maps also show the water surface, the areas of great- 
est production and the areas of oil and gas production. 

The cause for the extremely rapid decline of the field is given 
as the great number of wells drilled and the extraordinarily rapid 
decrease of the gas pressure due to the waste of gas. The water 
from sands above and below the productive sands also invaded 
the productive sands due to poor casing and improper plugging of 
abandoned wells and has been a contributing factor to the decline 
of the field. 

Yale pool — This pool is located on a pronounced anticlinal 
^cture. It was opened in 1914 by a well in sec. 7, T. 19 N., R. 6 E., 
^d development has continued steadily until the present, and about 
^ square miles lying along the line between Rs. 5 and 6 E., in T. 
19 N., between Yale and Quay are productive. 

There are four productive sands at average depths of about 
"2,720, 2,875, 3,050, and 3,130 feet respectively. The two upper 
aands have produced only gas in most of the territory. Capacities 
oi as high as 20,000,000 cubic feet per day have been reported from 
the second sand 

The wells are of only moderate size, very few having an initial 
production as high as 1,000 barrels. The production holds up well, 
however, and the field is a paying one. On account of the depth 
and the comparatively small wells, the field has not produced any 
great excitement and the development has proceeded in an orderly 
manner. 

West Cushing pool — The West Gushing pool is located east of 
Cushing in the eastern part of T. 18 N., R. 5 E., where there are 
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two anticlinal folds separated by a syncline. Both fold& have been 
fairly well tested but only gas wells have resulted. Some of the 
wells have had capacities of from 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 cubic feet 
per day. 

Ripley and IngoMs pools — Well defined structure 3 miles west 
of Ripley and at Ingalls, in T. 18 N., R. 5 E., have been well tested 
but have produced only gas and a few small oil wells. Most of the 
activity in these pools was in 1914, 1915 and 1916. They have 
been rather quiet for the past year or two. 

Early in 1919 it was reported that a strong flow of ^s had 
been encountered at a depth of about 700 feet in sec. 15, T. 16 N* 
R. 5 E. This well is in rather promising territory on a faulted anti- 
cline. A structure near Otoe has given several gas wells of large 
capacity but no oil production of importance. The pool was opened 
late in 1915. 

KAY COUNTY DISTRICT. 

(By F. L. AURIN) 

General Statement. 

Kay county is one of the northern tier of counties in Okla- 
homa bordering Kansas. The geologic formations are for the 
most part the non-red Permian. The following formations are^ 
exposed in this county: Matfield shale, Fort Riley limestone, Doyh 
shale, Winfield limestone, Uncas shale, Herington limestone, ant 
an unclassified series of thin limestones and shales. The genera^^ 
structure is a monocline having a dip of about 30 feet per mil^ 
to the west. The following oil and gas pools have been discoverer* 
and developed: Newkirk, Ponca City and Blackwell. In the Kaj^ 
county district are included also the Billings, Garber and Barn^^ 
pools. The producing areas of the Newkirk, Ponca City an --■ 
Blackwell pools are shown in fig. 80, and of the Garber, Billings aiL * 
Barnes pools in fig. 81. 

Producing Areas. 

Newkirk pool — The Newkirk pool is almost exclusively limited 
sees. 35, T. 28 N., R. 3 E., and sees. 2, 10, 11 and 15, T. 27 N., R. 
E., and near the town of Newkirk. 

The first wells drilled in this field were near Newkirk in 190 
They were small, shallow gas wells and varied in depth from 
to 2,200 feet. A short time after the discovery they became e 
hausted or were ruined by salt water. It was not until the 
part of 1913 that the first oil well was brought in, which was n 
the center of sec. 2, T. 27 N., R. 3 E. During 1914 the producti 
from increased development amounted to more than 2,500 
per day about the middle of the year. This production cami^ 
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the 900-foot sand. The largest initial production was reported at 
500 barrels, and the average about 200 barrels. The productive 
area was gradually extended. In 1915 and 1916, there were no 
special features of development, but in 1917 considerable excite- 
ment was created by the discovery of a deep sand on the Bigger- 
staff farm in sec. 10, T. 27 N., R. 3 E. Production was found at a 
depth of 3,223 feet. During this year and 1918 a number of wells 
were drilled to the deep horizon in the vicinity of this well and also 
in sees. 15, 22, 27, 33 and 34, T. 27 N., R. 3 E. The initial production 
of the wells ranged from a few garrels to 2,300 barrels. 

Production was' found in a well in sec. 34 of the same town- 
ship in a sand at a depth of about 3,355 feet. Most of the de- 
velopment in the early part of 1919 has been in sec. 15, T. 27 N., 
R. 3 E. However, the results have been so discouraging that only 
a few wells are drilling to the deeper sands. The present daily 
production (March, 1919) of the field is about 3,500 barrels from 
about 50 producing wells. There are 3 pipe lines taking the produc- 
tion from this field. 

The wells in this field start at the Fort Riley limestone. There 
are 3 producing sands. The 900-foot which has been the most im- 
portant producing horizon has an average thickness of about 15 
feet. It has been correlated with the Elgin sandstone by some 
geologists. The wells in this sand are steady producers. A few 
wells have found some production in a 1,400-foot sand. The deep 
sand is encountered at an average depth of 3,150 feet. The pro- 
duction is very erratic and "spotted." The thickness of this sand 
is reported as high as 100 feet. In several well the productive 
sand is reported at 3,350 feet. This deep production may be in 
the Mississippi lime. 

The oil from the 900-foot and deep sands is approximately the 
same, being green in color and ranging in gravity from 38 degrees 
to 41.5 degrees Baume. 

Ponca City pool— The Ponca City pool including what is known 
as the South Ponca pool and a few producing wells northeast of 
Ponca City is limited to all or a part of the following: sees. 8, 9, 
18 and 19, T. 26 N., R. 3 E., Sees. 11, 12, 13, 14 and 24, T. 26 N., R. 
2 E., and sees. 4, 8, 9 and 17, T. 25 N., R. 2 E. The main Ponca City 
field is in T. 25 N.. R. 2 E. 

The first well in this field waj3 drilled in 1905 by a local com- 
pany. Gas was encountered at a depth of 500 feet. In 1906, 190T 
and 1908 the development of the shallow sand was centered aroun 
see. 34, T. 26 N., R. 2 E. The total volume of gas sold during thii 
time was about 178,000,000 cubic feet. The first important oi 
well was brought in during June, 1911, on the Willie Cry farm i 
sec. 8, T. 25 N., R. 2 E. Development proceeded very rapidly. I 
1912 there were over 30 wells producing with an average dail; 
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production of 34 barrels. The total production for 1913 amounted 
to 722^58 barrels. During 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 devel- 
opment gradually decreased. In January, 1919, the Marland Re- 
fining Company completed a well on the Miller farm in sec. 9, T. 
25 N., R. 2 E., having an initial production of 1,000 barrels from a 
sand at a depth of 3;929 feet. The daily production (March 1, 1919) 
was about 1,100 barrels. 

The surface horizon in this field is usually the Herington lime- 
stone. The first sand of any importance occurs 375 feet below the 
Herington and the average thickness is about 17 feet. This sand 
hfls also produced gas in paying quantities. 

The most important gas sand is the 500-foot which has an 
average thickness of about 37 feet. The early wells were drilled to 
this horizon. The initial volumes ranged from a few thousand 
to 7,000,000 cubic feet. Some geologists correlate this sand with 
the gas sand at Dexter, Arkansas City and several other places 
in Kansas. 

The l,OOU-foot sand, productive of both oil and gas, has an 
average thickness of about 35 feet. 

The l,S30-foot sand, also productive of oil and gas, ranges in 
thickness from 15 to 40 feet. 

The most productive oil sand which also yields some gas is 
the 1,550-foot or Ponca sand. The average thickness is about 18 
feet. The initial production of wells in this sand has been as high 
is 10 barrels an hour. 

The 2,100-foot sand has been found to be productive of both 
oil and gas. 

There are two d^sep sands, one of which was productive in 

Willie Cry, No. 9, sec. 8, T. 25 N., R. 2 E., at a depth of 3,743 feet, 

the other in MoUie Miller No. 9, sec. 9, T. 25 N., R. 2 E. at a depth 

of 3,929 feet. The former had an initial production of 20 barrels 

^d the latter 1,000 barrels. 

The oil from the 1,550 and 2,100-foot sands is olive green in 
^olor and the gravity ranges from 40 degrees to 41 degrees Baume, 
^Me that from the 8,743 and 3,929 foot sands has a reddish-green 
^olor and a gravity of about 41 degrees Baume. 

Blaekwett poolr-The Blackwell pool is located in Kay county 
*^xid covers approximately all or a part of the following: sees. 31, 
^2, T. 29 N., R. 1 E., sees. 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, 29 and 30, T. 28 N., 
^. 1 E.9 and also the shallow gas producing area in sees. 12, 13, 24, 
^6,26, 85, 86, T. 28 N., R. 1 W., and sees. 2, 10, 15, 17, and 21, T. 27 N., 
^.IW. 

Previous to 1912 only shallow gas wells had been drilled in this 
'^^Id. This early development extended from near Blackwell north- 
'^ard for a distance of about 10 miles. The initial volumes of the 
£^M wells ranged from a few thousand to 5,000,000 cubic feet. About 
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37 wells were drilled in 1912 and 21 of these produced gas. In 
1914 the first oil well of any importance was drilled in the Swensoo 
farm in sec. 32, T. 29 N., R. 1 E. The initial production was esti- 
mated at 600 barrels from a sand at a depth of 3,360 feet. Gai 
wells having an initial volume from 250,000 to 65,000,000 cubic feet 
were also completed at this time. The field was slowly developed 
on account of the length of time and trouble in drilling to the Swen- 
son or deep sand. In practically all of these deep wells, heavy vol- 
umes of gas were encountered in the shallow sands. The volumes 
of gas, although of commercial value, were not utilized as a rule, 
but were mudded off and drilling continued to the deep oil-pro- 
ducing sand. 

By January 1, 1916, most of the development was centered 
around sec. 32, T. 29 N., R. 1 E., and later was extended into the 
adjoining sections. During this year wells having an initial pro- 
duction as high as 3,500 barrels, were completed in sec. 32, T. 29 N., 
R. 1 E., and sec. 6, T. 28 N., R. 1 E. A well estimated to have had an 
initial production of 500 barrels was completed on the Curry farm 
in sec. 18, T. 28 N., R. 1 E., in the 1,900-foot sand. During 1917 and 
1918 the principal development was the extension of the shallow 
sand production into sees. 17, 18, 19, 20, 29, and 31, T. 28 N., R. 1 E. 
In the early part of 1919 most of the development in the shallow 
sand areas was in sees. 20 and 29 of the above township. 

In some of the deep wells in this pool more than 12 sands, 
productive of oil or gas in various quantities, have been reported, 
but there are about 10 sands, some of which are sandy limestones, 
found throughout the field where wells have been drilled to 3,400 
feet. There are several gas sands above the 700-foot sand, but 
they are not of sufficient importance to be considered here. The 
700-foot gas sand is usually found throughout the field. Initial ca^ 
pacities as high as 10,000,000 cubic feet have been reported. The 
900-foot and 1,400-foot gas sands have been found in the northern 
part of the field or wherever wells have been drilled to these depths. 
The initial capacities vary from showings to a few million, cubic 
feet. The 1,400-foot gas sand had an initial volume of as high as 
5,000,000 cubic feet in the NW. 1/4 sec. 20, T. 28 N., R. 1 E. The 
1,600-foot and 1,700-foot sands are productive of oil and gas. The 
former has produced as high as 2,000,000 cubic feet of gas in initial 
volume and the latter as high as 10 times this amount. These sands 
show gas in the northern part of the field, but in sees. 17 and 18, 
T. 28 N., R. 1 E., and southward, they produce as high as 1^200 bar- 
rels of oil on initial production, the average being about 200 barrels. 
The 1,900-foot sand shows gas in some quantities throughout most of 
the field and in sees. 8, 17, 18 and 20, T. 28 N., R. 1 E., is produc- 
tive of oil. The 2,000-foot sand produces oil in sec. 18, T. 28 N., 
R. 1 E., and sec. 31, T. 29 N., R. 1 E. An initial production as high as 
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360 barrels has been reported. The 2^00-foot, 2,600-foot and the 
&£00-foot gas sands have shown ^as in varying amounts wherever 
wells have been drilled to these horizons. The best production in 
Ak 2,200-foot sand has been found in sees. 31 and 32, T. 29 N., 
B. 1 E., and sees. 5 and 6, T. 28 N., R. 1 E., where initial volumes as 
high as 15,000,000 have been reported. The 3,400-foot or Swenson 
sand is productive of oil and gas. Oil production has been found in 
sees. 31, 32, T. 29 N., R. 1 E., and sees. 7, 8 and 18, T. 28 N., R. 1 E. 



The initial production ranges from a show to as high as 3,500 bar- 
rel*. Gas is usually associated with the oil in most of the wells. 
The Swenson No. 1 in the SW. Vt sec. 32. T. 29 N., R. 1 E.. which 
WIS drilled in 1914, and had an initial production between 400 and 
600 barrels, was producing about 15 barrels, March 15, 1919. 

More than 370 wells have been drilled in the Blackwell field and 
adjacent territory (March, 1919) of which 184 were oil wells, 138 
gas wells and about 46 dry holes. The daily production March 15, 
1919, was about 7,500 barrels from 170 producing wells. 

Garber pool— The Garber pool is located about 14 miles east 
of Enid and 3 miles south of Garber. The productive area wh^ch 
li about 5 square miles, covers all or a part of the following: sees. 
1, 12, 13, 14, 24 and 25, T. 22 N., R. 4 W., and sees. 7, 18, 19 and 30, 
T.22N., R.3W. 

The first well drilled in this pool was in the latter part of 
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1916 on the Hoy farm in sec. 25, T. 22 N., R. 4 W. This location 
was a considerable distance from production and was made on 
geological advice. The discovery well had on its initial production . 
of 150 barrels of oil which tested about 45 degrees Baume. During m 
the early part of 1917 there was considerable drilling to the 1,100- - 
foot or Hoy sand. Most of the wells did not go below this horizon. 
The field was extended in all directions from the discovery well but 
more especially to the northward. In July, 1917, a deeper sand 
was discovered on the Hotson farm in the NW. l^ sec. 25, T. 22 N., 
R. 4 W. By August the field had been extended to the northern boun- 
dary of sec. 13 of the same township. During 1918 some of the wells 
which did not find paying quantities of oil in Hoy sand were drilled, 
deeper with the result that something like 7 producing sands we 
found between 1,100 and 2,200 feet. After these discoveries ve 
few wells were abandoned at a shallow depth. If no production wa 






found in the shallow sand they would as a rule, find production i 
some sand below it. 

The most important feature of development in the latter part o ^ 
1918 and the early part of 1919 was the drilling of so-called twi 
and triplet wells. As high as 4 wells have been drilled in a bune 
within a square of 100 to 200 feet. All of these wells would b- ^ 
producing from different sands. In addition to this, productio 
was found in the SE. cor. sec. 11, T. 22 N., R. 4 W., from a sand at = 
depth of 2,100 feet; in the SE. part of sec. 14 (same township) 
about 2,225 feet in the SW. cor. SE. ^ sec. 12 (same township) 
1,630 feet ; and in the W. 1/2 SW. 14 sec. 7, T. 22 N., R. 3 W., in san 
from 1,300 to 2,245 feet. 

The surface horizon at which the wells start is the Permia.X7 
Redbeds. There are so many sands in this field that no attempt 
will be made to describe all of them. Some of them are lenticular 
and are not found throughout the field. The Hoy sand is founcf 
in practically all wells drilled. It is found at an average depth of 
1,100 feet and has an average thickness of about 20 feet. The aver- 
age initial production is about 75 barrels and the highest about 
900 barrels. The 1,300-foot sand in the SW. V4, SW. %, sec. 7, T. 
22 N., R. 3 W., is very productive, ranging in initial production from 
75 to 800 barrels per day. Production is found in some wells at 
about this horizon in sec. 24, T. 22 N., R. 4 W. The Hotson sand w 
encountered at about 1,450 to 1,525 feet and is productive in sees. 
18 and 19, T. 22 N., R. 3 W., and sees. 23, 24, 25, T. 22 N., R. 4 W. The 
initial production ranges from a few to as high as 600 barrelfli 
the average being about 100 barrels. The thickness averages aboat 
25 feet. A sand found at about 1,740 feet near the center of sec 24, 
T 22 N., R. 4 W., produces from 25 to 300 barrels initial production in 
certain wells. Other sands encountered at the following depths are 
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productive in various parts of the field: 1,250, 1,650, 1,800, 1,900, 
2,100, 2,225 and 2,300 feet. 

In the SW. % SW. % sec. 16, T. 22 N., R. 3 W., several wells have 
been completed with an initial production of from 5 to 15 barrels 
from a sand at a depth of 1,525 feet. These wells are about 
2 miles east of the Garber field. 

About 202 wells have been drilled in the Garber field. Of this 
nmnber 182 are oil wells, 10 dry holes and 10 gas wells. The total 
daily production of the field March 15, 1919, was about 7,000 barrels. 

Tlie oil in the Garber field ranges from 41.5 degrees to 45 de* 
grees Baume. As a rule the gravity is about the same for all sands. 
The color of the oil is light green. 

Billings pool — ^The Billings pool is located about 6 miles south- 
west of the town of Billings, Noble county and 12 miles northeast 
of the Garber field. It covers all or a part of the following : sees. 15, 
16, 21 and 22, T. 23 N., R. 2 W. The productive part has an area 
of about 2 square miles. 

The discovery well in the Billings field was drilled on geological 
advice and about the same time as the first well in the Garber 
Seld. It was not completed until the early part of 1917. About 5 
fas sands were encountered at shallow depths and oil at 2,033 and 
2,129 feet, with an initial production of 500 barrels. This field was 
rather slow in development. During 1917 and 1918 the field was 
gradually extended northward to the center of sec. 15. Dry holes 
have been drilled to the southeast, east, northeast and west of 
the productive area. In the early part of 1919 only a few wells 
were completed. The daily production (March 15, 1919) was es- 
timated at 5,000 barrels. 

About 72 wells have been drilled in this field. Of this num- 
ber 48 were oil wells, 10 dry holes, and about 13 gas wells. 

There is an interesting test being drilled in the N. E. 1/4 sec. 
20, T. 24 N., R. 1 W., about 7 miles northeast of the Billings field. The 
present depth, March 15, 1919, is 4,485 feet. At a depth of 4,330 
feet a hard sand was encountered which had a showing for about 
15 barrels of high grade oil. This is the deepest oil production so 
far found in Oklahoma. 

The surface horizon in the Billings field is the Permian Red- 
beds. A few thin limestone beds interstratified with shale are ex- 
posed. There are at least 7 horizons which show gas in varying 
amounts, some of these are sands and sandy limestones. They oc- 
cur at something near the following depths : 500, 550, 680, 745, 890, 
1,080, 1,155, 1,725, 1,750 and 1,925 feet. The initial volumes range 
from showing to 10,000,000 cubic feet. The producing sand, known 
as the Hoover sand, occurs at about an average depth of 2,030 feet. 
Gas is usually encountered just above the oil in the sand. The ini- 
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tial daily production varies from 50 to 2,700 barrels, the av 
being about 1,000 barrels. 

The oil from the Hoover sand has a gravity ranging from 
degrees to 44 degrees Baume, and is light green in color. 

Barnes pool — The Barnes field, so named from the B 
farm on which the discovery well was completed, is located ; 
midway between the towns of Billings and Garber. The prodi 
area is limited to a small area in the S. y2 S. W. l^ sec. 10 and ] 
NW. 1/4 sec. 15 T. 23 N., R. 3 W. 

The discovery well was drilled in 1918 on the Barnes fai 
the N. W. 14 sec. 15. The initial production was reported f ron 
to 400 barrels from a sand at a depth of 2,037. ConsiderabI 
citement followed and soon afterwards about 12 wells were dr 
in proximity to the producer. In the latter part of 1918 ani 
early part of 1919 seventeen wells had been drilled. Of this 
ber only 4 found production and the remainder were dry hole 
wells have been drilled below the Barnes sand. Dry holes prac 
ly surround the small producing area. 

The well record for Kay county for the years 1912 to 191{ 
including the Garber, Billings nor Barnes pools is as follows: 

WELL RECORD FOR KAT COUNTY, 1912-1918. 

Wells Completed Initial Pn 

Year Total Oil Dry Gas Total 

1912 - 58 31 20 7 4.790 

1913 55 29 23 3 2.964 

1914 113 58 49 6 5.417 

1915 32 16 10 6 1.630 

1916 52 30 9 13 8.060 

1917» 104 74 15 15 * 34,310 

1918* 214 146 49 19 44.822 

*Oil and Gas Journal. 

For Garfield and Noble counties — Garber and Billings pool) 
well record is as follows: (Oil and Gas Journal.) 

Wells Completed Initial Pr 

Year ToUl Oil Dry Gas Total 

1917» 81 51 15 5 13.520 

1918 340 231 76 33 46,912 

*Include& last half of year oxily. 

EAST CENTRAL OKLAHOMA DISTRICT. 

This district is a large one, which occupies the greater pi 
the Arkansas valley region and includes all or parts of the folli 
counties: Okfuskee, Seminole, Hughes, Pontotoc, Pottawal 
Coal, Atoka, Pittsburg, Mcintosh, Muskogee (southern exteni 
Haskell, Latimer, Le Flore and Sequoyah. 

The rocks of this region are shales and sandstones of 
sylvanian age. In a general way they are of the same age i 
rocks in the producing areas to the north and northwest, bt 
lower portion of the rocks in this region are older than any of 
farther north. The deposits represent near-shore and, in part, 
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marine conditions. Except for the Wapanucka limestone, at the 
base of the Pennsylvanian, limestones are absent from the section. 
The folding is much more pronounced than in the region to the 
northwest and the topography is rougher. Several ranges of hills, 
known locally as mountains, occupy the synclinal axes while the an- 
ticlinal axes are in broad valleys or flats. 

The geology of the region is discussed in a previous section of 
this book and at greater length in three reports. 

(1) The Geology of the Eastern Choctaw Coal Field, by Jo- 
] «eph A. Taff and George I. Adams, Twenty-first Annual Report, 

Part 2, U. S. Geological Survey, 1900. 

(2) The McAlester-Lehigh Coal Field, Indian Territory, by 
Joseph A. Taff, Nineteenth Annual Report, Part 3, U. S. Geol- 
Survey. 

(3) The Geology of East-Central Oklahoma, by L. C. Snider, 
Bulletin No. 17, Okla. Geol. Survey, 1914. 

Reference should be made to these reports for details con- 
cerning the structure and stratigraphy. 

At first glance this region appears very favorable for both 
oil and gas but, with one or two minor exceptions, only gas and 
that in moderate amounts has rewarded drilling. The writer is of 
the opinion that the folding which has taken place has produced 
sufficient metamorphism to convert any oil, which may have been 
present in the rocks, into gas and to drive out the greater part of 
the gas. (See ''Effects of metamorphism on accumulations of pe- 
troleum and natural gas" in Chapter 2 of this book.) 

In the following paragraphs the development in each county is 
looted briefly. 

Okfuskee county — Okfuskee county has had several test wells, 
*oine of them favorably located as regards structure, but no impor- 
tant pools have been developed. The Tiger Flats pool of Okmul- 
8^"ee county extends across the county line into Okfuskee. A small 
*Jnount of gas has been found near Okemah. Considerable excite- 
ment was caused in 1914 by the finding of gas and a little oil in a 
J^ell drilled near some faults, about 2 miles northwest of Paden. 
further drilling has failed to show any accumulations of value. 

Seminole county — ^A small quantity of oil was discovered at 
We^oka in 1908, but further prospecting in the county has had 
^^y disappointing results. 

Hughes county — ^Hughes county has shown no production ex- 
^^t two or three scattered gas wells. Several dry holes have been 
^lled. 

Pontotoc county — Near Ada, in the southwestern part of T. 4 N., 
^- 6 E., a dozen or more wells have produced gas from a depth of 
^^ut 1,000 feet. The wells are of rather small volume; generally 
^^"^ than 5,000 cubic feet per day. Showings of oil were encoun- 
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tered but no oil production has been made. The field was most 
active in 1914 and 1915. 

The Allen pool liea in sees. 23 and 26, T. 5 N.. R. 8 E. The pro- 
ductive area is small. A heavy oil was found at a depth of about 
800 feet. The wella had a small initial production ranging from 
3 barrels to about 50 barrels per day. 

Some encouraging showings have been found in other parts of 
the county but no important developments have come from them. 

Pottawatomie county — In 1915, an oil well was drilled near 
Maud in the southern part of the county. The production was small 
and no development has resulted. 

Coal county — The well developed anticlines in Coal county have 
been tested in several localities but have produced only moderate 
amounts of gas. The principal pool lies along the Coal-Pitts- 
burg county line, on the Savanna anticline, in Tps. 2 and 3 N. 
R, 11 E. There are a dozen or more gas wells which had initial 
capacities of up to 12,000,000 feet. The gas is dry and gives no 
indication of oil. Several dry holes have been drilled in the imme- 
diate neighborhood. 

Some gas has been found in other localities but the develop- 
ments have not been important. 

Atoka county — Only a few wells have been drilled in Atoka 
county and they have been dry holes, 

Pittsburg county — The gas production along the line between 
Pittsburg and Coal counties has already been noticed. Some half 
dozen wells have been drilled near Quinton, in sees. 182 in T. 7 N., 
R. 18 E., on the Kinta anticline. The wells have capacities ranging 
up to 20,000,000 cubic feet per day. The gas la produced from dif- 
ferent sands, from 1,600 to 2,300 feet in depth. 

A few wells have been drilled at Blocker, west of Quinton and 
on th esame structure and some gas obtained. 

Several wild cat tests have resulted in failures or in small gas 
wells. A very deep test was drilled by the Gypsy Oil Company in 
sec. 6. T. 6 N.. R. 14 E. This well was abandoned at 4,303 feet, and 
for some time, was the deepest drilling in the state but has now 
been surpassed by a well in the Billings pool which is over 4,400 
feet deep. A log of the Gypsy well is given in the appendix. 

Mcintosh comity — There is a small oil production in the north- 
western corner of this county, which may be considered as an ex- 
tension of the Okmulgee district. 

Much drilling has been done in other parts of the county hut 
only comparatively small amounts of gas and a few showings of 
oil have been found. 

Muskogee county — The southern extension of Muskogee county, 
which lies in this district, has some anticlinal structures near War- 
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ner and Porum. These have been drilled and only small amounts 
of gas have been discovered. No production has been made. 

Haskell county — The anticlinal structures which cross Haskell 

county have been drilled, but like the rest of this district have 

shown only moderate quantities of gas. Some of the wells of the 

Quinton gas pool in Pittsburg county are over the line in Haskell 

county. Wells, near Stigler and near Kinta have had some gas. 

IMimer county — ^The only development in Latimer county is a 
small amount of gas 4 miles north of Red Oak. The field has been 
abandoned. 

Le Flore county — The principal gas producing area in Le Flore 
county lies east of Poteau, in T. 7 N., R. 26 E., along the axis of the 
Poteau anticline. About twenty wells have been drilled, with ini- 
tial capacities of as great as 18,000,000 cubic feet per day. Wells 
drilled a short distance from the axis of the anticline are very small 
producers or dry holes. 

Some gas has been found in the northern part of the county 
near Spiro and Panama but the field is not active at present. Gas in 
considerable quantities has been found across the state line near 
Fort Smith, Ark., but no oil has been found. 

SequoyaJi county — A small quantity of gas was found in a well 
drilled near Vian several years ago. The gas was not utilized. 
Other wells drilled in the county have been failures. 

SOUTHERN OKLAHOMA DISTRICT. 

The Southern Oklahoma district as here considered includes 
the area south of the Arbuckle and Wichita mountains and between 
^e two ranges. • The region is underlain by Permian Redbeds which 
He conformably over Pennsylvanian beds at a distance of a few 
niiles from the mountains and on the truncated edges of Penn- 
Vlvanian and older rocks in the immediate vicinity of the moun- 
^ins. The accumulation in all the pools is controlled by anticlinal 
structure, the localization of which is due probably to the pres- 
ence of anticlinal ridges in the underlying pre-Pennsylvanian rocks. 
'Wiese conditions are discussed more fully under the Healdton field. 

The following oil and gas pools are included in this district: 
feeler, Healdton, Fox, Two-four, Velma, Cement, Walter, Loco, 
Duncan, Lawton, Gotebo and Granite. 

Wheeler pool — The conditions in the Wheeler pool were de- 
^ribed in 1913 by F. Julius Fobs.* There has been very little 
development in this pool since that time since the pool has been 
^mpletely overshadowed by the more important Healdton and Fee 
Pools to the northwest and southwest. In the light of later de- 
y^'opments in the region Fobs' statement of conditions is correct 
^^ practically all its features. Although unimportant commercially 

•Quot(Hl bv Snider. L. C. Petroleum & Nat ural Gas In Oklahoma, pp. 144-145. 
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the pool is of considerable scientific interest on account of its be 
ing on the accumulations in the other pools of the district. Fc 
description is therefore given in full. 

"This pool, which derives Its name from an unbuilt townslte in Whc 
township In northeastern Cairter county, Okla., is representative In struct 
features of one of the two types found In the Redbeds, a domed anticline, bt 
similar In character and parallel to but a shallower dei)th than the Petr 
pool in Texas. The other principal type of structure, developed in the EHe 
pool by Udden, show^s that both the Important structural types which con 
oil and gas accumulations are represented In the Redbeds. 

"In a general way the anticline upon which the Wheeler dome is loci 
strilces northwest-southeast, paralleling the general trend of the Arbuckle-Wicl 
uplift, and being directly in line with the Crlner Hill uplift. It would api 
therefore as probable that the direction of these post-Pennsylvanian uplifts ' 
followed by later post-Permian folding of more gentle character, paralleling 
following the old established lines of wealcness. Cross-folding almost at ri 
angles Is responsible for the doming. The pre-Permlnn beds were very m 
more sharply folded, turned in fact almost upon edge, especially along the Cri 
Hill uplift as well iis where the larger Arbuckle uplift Is approached furt 
north, so that the post-Pennsylvanlan erosion which truncated them permitted 
escape of most of the oil and gas contained, leaving them only the heavier r 
dues in the form of the asphalt deposits. Thus drilling in this vicinity to grea 
depth than the base of the Redbeds whose maximum thickness in the Whe 
field Is about 1,025 feet, appears unwarranted, and a sheer waste of money 
pended thereon. Heavy as this oil is — 18 to 19 deg. Be. — it appears extremely : 
sonable that since there Is sufilcieut in the way of shale-bed covering, to h 
prevented the escape of more volatil? constituents, that the origin may best be 
tributed to a reconcentration of the oil residues obtained during the process 
erosion of the pre-Permian beds. It appears more than co-Incident that the he 
asphalt deposits along the north side of the Crlner Hill uplift turned on e 
as it is, should be directly in line with the Wheeler dome. Further it is woi 
of note that the oil springs at the surface In the Wheeler field, together « 
asphalt rock cropplngs represent what were previously oil accumulations in tl 
upper beds, a fact already generally recognized, but more than this, appear e 
daily here because they were accumulations due originally to the dome struct 
and therefore in a manner paralleling the main gas and oil sands below, t. 
that appear worthy of recognition in the search for other undeveloped pools. 

"Three beds of commercial import appear in this field, the two upper c 
oeing chiefly gas-bearing, the lower an oil sand with gas only at the crest 
the dome. The upi)ermost lies about 385 feet above the second, and the la 
292 feet average above the lowest or principal oil sand. The depth to the 
of the oil siind varies from 960 to 810 feet. The surface altitudes at the \ 
of the wells range from 1,010 to 1,078 feet 

"The main oil sand represents the basal sand bed of the Redbeds and va 
In character from fine to very coarse almost gravelly sand, while its thicki 
varies from 10 to 00 feet, and locally is entirely absent either due to old n< 
shore channels or to Its being deposited around old shale knobs, which me 
that even on the structure the oil is locally absent. The pool seems contro' 
by a dome where the top of , the sand rises from 60 to 140 feet above sea le 
without the 60-foot contour salt water being encountered while above the 
foot contour gas rather than oil is present in all except one instance. The 
sands above are not strictly parallel, but appear to have the crest of the doi 
slightly to the southwest of that of the oil sand. The general trend of the 
tlcline is northwest-soutb<*»»«f and the dome is necessarily elongated in that 
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ncttoii, having u productive length of three tliues Ita widtli. The gna a:inils vary 
In thickness from 3 to 20 feet. Wuter annds occui Irreguliirly throueh the 
measures and loenlly the deep sund hns n water cup. 

"Chances for profitable pools northeast and southeast toward the outcrop 
ot the Redbeds appear negative, chances for smalt pools northwest where uther 
dosKS are encountered are more encouraging, but of doubtful prolltnble charncter. 
while southwest where the Itedbeds thickeu. and parallel domed folds occur, the 
, dunes are mor? promising. esi>eclall7 toward the Texas boundary Hue. We 
I wish to itckuowledge our Indebtedness to the otHrators for their kindness In this 
iBtestlgatlon." 

The developments since the above waa written have consisted 
in the drilling of several more wells which are of the same character 
u the early ones. The wells are small producers of a heavy, black 
oil The initial production ranged from 5 to about 70 barrels of 
oil and up to 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas. The oil has a gravity of 
about 20 degrees Baume. Both oil and gas are piped to Ardmore. 
The oil is not refined but is used as fuel by the Santa Fe Railway 
which controls all the development. 

The first well was drilled in 1904, in sec. 21, T. 3 S., R. 2 W. By 
1917, some 125 wells had been drilled, most of which were producers. 
Several attempts have been made to extend the production beyond 
the present limits and some deep wells drilled by the Santa Fe, 
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failed to find any production below the 1,000-foot sand. From the 
well records it appears that the lower strata are steeply inclined. 
The development extends southeastward from the N. E. 14 sec. 17» 
to sec. 35 with practically all the production coming from the S. V^ 
of sec. 17, E. V2 sec 21, and S. W. ^4 sec. 22, all in T. 2 S., R. 3 W. 

Healdton field — By far the most important field of the south- 
em Oklahoma district is the Healdton field, in western Carter 
county, which extends from the northwest part of sec. 31, T. 3 S.» 
R. 3 W., southwestward across the north part of T. 4 S., R. 3 W., to the 
southeast corner of sec. 24. The producing area totals approxi- 
mately 12 square miles. The developed area is shown in fig. 82. 

This field has been rather fully described in two papers, one 
by C. H. Wegeman (Bull. U. S. Geol. Survey No. 621, 1915) and 
one by Sidney Powers (Econ. Geol. Vol. 12, No. 7, 1917.) Both 
these papers are used extensively in the following description. 

A peculiar feature of the development is the straight line limit- 
ing the production on the southwest side of the field and the three- 
lobed effect on the northeast side. It is possible that future drill- 
ing may result in bringing these lobes together but at present this 
appears improbable. 

The surface rocks of the Healdton field are soft sandstones, 
gray, yellow and red in color, and red shales all belonging, pre- 
sumably to the Red beds of the Permian age.* These rocks are 
approximately 400 to 500 feet thicker over the Healdton field, and 
are underlain by gray to blue, Pennsylvanian shales and limestones 
with some sandstones from which the principal oil and gas produc- 
tion comes. The Pennsylvanian is underlain unconformably by 
Ordovician strata which seems to form a buried range of hills similar 
to the Arbuckle mountains and the Criner Hills except in that they 
do not reach the surface. This buried range of hills is responsible 
for the structure which controls the accumulation.* 

The structure is a large, elongated dome with several minor 
folds superimposed. The minor folding has had a pronounced ef- 
fect on the accumulation, the largest wells being on top. The minor 



♦The series of rocks exposed In the Healdton field and also in the larger struc- 
ture in Tps. 3S, in Rs. 3 and 4W, are indistinguishable lithollglcally from 
rocks near Red River which almost certainly belong in the basal part of the 
Trinity sand of the Comanchean age. The writer thinks it entirely possible that 
at least some of the rocks, especially the gray sand series so prominent in- ' 
the northern fold may be Comanchean in age although he is not able to prove 
the point. The basal Trinity sand naturally contains much reworked Permian 
material and the separation of the two systems is very difficult although they are 
separated by a considerable unconformity. 

♦For a full discussion of this point reference should be made to the paper by 
Powers cited above and others by the same author in Bull. Geol. Soc Amer., ,« 
Vol. 28, 1917, p. 159. and In Bull. Am. Inst. Min. Eng. No. 131. Nov. 1917. 
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structures are due to the unequalities of the old surface of the 
buried "Healdton HiUs." 

Wegeman in his report states that the structure is not indi- 
cated by the topography and gives the impression that it is not 
shown by the surficial rocks. In this, however, the writer cannot 
agree with him. The major part of the field lies on the high ridge 
which culminates at the township comer (Tps. 3 and 4 S., Rs. 3 and 
4 W.). Also the surface rocks show unmistakable dips away from the 
axis of the structure. The bedding is so irregular that the minor 
stnictures can be made out with great difficulty if at all, but the 
main features are clearly shown. In making his contour map Wege- 
man depended entirely on correlation of sands by means of well 
logs. The sands are lenticular and it is very difficult to correlate 
them for any distance but the contour map prepared in this way 
probably represents the structure with a reasonable degree of ac- 
coracy. 

The producing sands fall into two groups. (1) The Healdton 
sands which underlie the entire field at depths of 750 to 1,150 feet. 
These sands are from two to five in number, are lenticular and very 
variable in thickness and are intercalated with blue shale. The ex- 
act age of these sands is questionable, but they are either basal 
Permian or at the top of the Pennsylvanian. They have yielded no 
fossils. In the main part of the field the Healdton sands are under- 
lain by Pennsylvanian limestone and shale which have not been pro- 
ductive of oil or gas. In the southeast extension, the Healdton 
sands are underlain by deeper sands which have been given special 
names, the Simpson and Jackson sands in sec. 15 and the Pugh sand 
hsec. 8. 

These sands are known to be of Pennsylvanian age from the 
fossils contained in them, and are underlain at a short distance by 
wcks yielding Ordovician fossils, which probably belong to the 
horizon of the Simpson formation of the Arbuckle mountains. The 
deeper sands of the southeast extension are encountered at depths 
of from 1,150 to 1,860 feet. A well in sec. 4, T. 4 S., R. 3 W., found a 
^nwll production of high gravity oil in an Ordovician sand at 2,716 
to 2,749 feet. This is the only well in the field producing from 
known Ordovician rocks. Since these Ordovician beds are almost 
certainly very steeply tilted it is highly improbable that any pro- 
duction of importance will be obtained from them. 

The first well was brought in in August, 1913, in the N. E. l^ 
*ec 8, T. 4 S., R 8. W. This well was only a small producer (about 
^ barrels) but attracted considerable attention and was the cause 
of an enormous lease excitement and of much drilling being started. 
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By the end of the year 14 wells had been drilled and the possible 
production was estimated at 20,000 barrels. 

The history of the field since that time has been one of almost 
steady expansion and increase in production. The early develop- 
ment was retarded by lack of transportation and marketing fa- 
cilities and it was necessary to run much oil into storage so that 
the stored oil amounted to about 2,000,000 barrels at the end of 
1915. The building of the Magnolia Pipe Line and of the Oklahoma.^ 
New Mexico and Pacific Railway relieved this difficulty. The olde:r 
part of the field has been well drilled and has fallen off greatly i 
production but so far the production of the field has been kept u 
by the discovery of new sands and new extensions from time t^3 
time. The most recent development is the southeast extension, wit 
its deeper sands which has been noticed above. 

It seems probable that the field is past its maximum produ 
tion. The central part of the field has been tested for deeper sand ^ 
but the presence of Ordovician rocks, apparently dipping at hig 
angles, renders it highly improbable that there will be any deepe: 
production in this portion of the field. The southern side and th 
northwestern end of the field seem to be well-defined. The limits a 
the southeastern extension have not been determined (1917) an 
there is some chance of deeper production on the north side anov 
also of production in' the known sands in the areas between the lobe^^ 
on this side of the field. 

The source of the oil in the Healdton field has been considei= 
ably in doubt. By many it has been considered that the oil probs^ 

bly migrated into its present position from the steeply titled earl 

Paleozoic rocks below, but the evidence seems to favor the origin i 

the Pennsylvanian rocks themselves. The small amount of oil fouik»a 
in the Ordovician rocks may also have originated in the Penr*^ 
sylvanian beds and have migrated downwards. This is by 
means certain, however. 

The character of the Healdton oil differs from that of 
northeastern Oklahoma and Kansas fields in having an asphalt 
base and a much lower percentage of the lighter constituents. I 
value, therefore, is considerably less than the oils from the oth 
Mid--Continent fields. The oil is generally black in color. The spe- 
cific gravities of the oil from different wells varies from 25 degreed 
to 35 degrees Baume with much the greater portion of it about Z€ 
degrees. In general the oil from the deeper sands is of higher 
grade than that from the shallow sands but there are niany excep- 
tions to this rule. The well record of Carter county, including the 
Healdton and Wheeler pools is shown in the following table. The 
development in the Wheeler pool since 1913 is practically negligible 
in comparison with that of the Healdton pool. 
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WELL RECORD OP CARTER COUNTY (HEALDTON POOL.) 
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Fox field— The Fox field is located in T. 2 S., R. 3 W., Carter 
county, Oklahoma. It is at present (March, 1919) confined largely 
to sections 20, 28, 29, 32, 33 and 34. Most of the production is gas 
though considerable oil has been found. The initial production of 
individual gas wells in the Fox field ranges from 30,000,000 cubic 
feet to 50,000,000 cubic feet of gas, and the initial production of in- 
dividual oil wells from 40 barrels to 50 barrels. The main produc- 
tive horizon lies at a depth of approximately 2,000 feet. The pro- 
duction is very spotted and the well-logs show much variation in 
the deeper rocks within very short distances. The surface shows 
a well-developed anticlinal structure and the lower rocks seem 
to have much steeper dips than those at the surface. The wells 
start in Permian rocks and the production is probably from the 
Pennsylvanian. 

Two-Four pool— The two-four pool is located in T. 2 S., R. 4 W., 
Stephens county, Oklahoma. The production at present (March, 
1919) is confined to sections 13, 14, 23 and 24. Some shallow pro- 
duction has been found in section 19, T. 2 S., R. 3 W., and it looks 
*s if there may be an extension of the Two-Four pool in this town- 
ship. There are at present about 100 producing wells in the Two- 
four pool. The production for the most part is oil, the wells coming 
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*'- 88.— Map showing producing areas of the Fox, Two-Four and Velma pools. 
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in with an initial production of from 6 to 200 barrels. Productive 
horizons are found at the following depths : 300, 525, 600 and 1,050. 
Most of the production at present is from the shallower sands, oiHy 
one or two wells having been drilled deep enough to encounter the 
1,050 foot horizon. The pool is located on the western extension of 
the structure on which th6 Fox pool is located and the general geo- 
logic conditions are the same as in that pool. 

Velma Pool — ^The Velma pool as developed at present 
(March, 1919) is in section 36, T. 1 S., R. 5 W., and section 1, T. 2 S^ 
R. 5 W., Stephens county, Oklahoma. Both gas and oil are foundi 
but as only a few wells have been drilled it is impossible to predi^ 
the future of the field. 

The productive horizons are at a depth of approximately 5^0 
and 600 feet. 

The pool is located on the crest of the same lacge anticline' 
structure which extends from T. 2 S., R. 3 W., across T. 2 S., R. 4 W-f 
and which controls the accumulation in the Fox and Two-Four 
pools. The location and producing areas of the Fox, Two-Four and 
Velma pools are shown in fig. 83. 

Cement field — As developed at present (March, 1919) the Ce- 
ment field is located in section 31, T. 6 N., R. 9 W., section 36, T. 6 N., 
R. 10 W., and section 6, T. 5 N., R. 9 W., Caddo county, Oklahoma. 
There are about four producing wells in this field at the present 
time. The Fortuna Oil Company's, Gregory No. 1 in the W. 14, S. W. 
14,, section 31, T. 6 N., R. 9 W., had an initial production of 30,000,000 
cubic feet of gas. The initial production of oil wells ranges from 
60 to 125 barrels. The main productive horizon is at a depth of 
about 2,300 feet. 

Walters field — ^The Walters pool as developed at present (March 
1919) is located in T. 1 S., R. 8 W., T. 1 S., R. 9 W., T. 1 S./R. 10 W;, 
and T. 2 S., R. 10 W., in Cotton and Stephens counties, Oklahoma. 
There are at present about 30 producing wells in this field. Both oil 
and gas are produced. The initial production of individual oil wells 
ranges from 20 barrels to 285 barrels, and some of the gas wells 
have an initial production of as high as 60,000,000 cubic feet. The 
productive horizon if at a depth of about 2,150 feet. 

The surface «ks are Redbeds and the exposures are few. 
However an anticlBal structure seems to be indicated. 

Loco gas pooU^The Loco gas pool li#Tilong the border of Steph- 
ens and Jefferson counties in the east-central part of T. 3 S., R. 5 W. 
No oil has been produced from this field but several gas >yells with 
initial capacities of up to 20,000^000 fe6t hace been drilled. The pro- 
ductive area is on the southeastern end of an anticlinal fold and 
includes all or parts of sections 9, 10,. 14 and 15 T. 15, T. 3 S., R. 5 W. 
The productive sands are'at depths of 650 to 750 feet below the sur- 
face and are thought to lie at the base of the Permian. Deeper 
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wells which have penetrated the underlying Pennsylvanian have 
had showings of oil and gas. The field was first drilled in 1913. 
Attention was attracted to the area by the presence of asphalt seeps 
which had been known for many years. 

The field is now largely controlled by the Lone Star Gas Com- 
pany which has a pipe line connecting with their main line from 
the Petrolia field to Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Dvncan gas pool — The Duncan (also known as the Hope and 
the Cruce) gas pool lies at the north end of a plunging anticline, 
principally in section 12, T. 1 N., R. 6 W. About a dozen gas wells with 
initial capacities of from 3,000,000 to 18,000,000 cubic feet per day 
have been drilled". The production comes from a depth of about 
850 feet. The general geologic conditions are similar to those of 
the Loco pool. The gas is piped to Duncan and neighboring towns 
but the supply is scarcely sufficient to furnish this local demand in 
cold weather. 

Laviton pool — The Lawton pool is located about 5 miles east of 
the city of Lawton. The first well was drilled in 1904 and drilling 
has been almost continuous since that time, but it has been on a 
small scale and the field has never attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. Twenty barrels per day is reported as the maximum pro- 
duction of a single well. Some of the gas wells have capacities of 
up to 500,000 cubic feet. The gas is piped to Lawton and the sup- 
ply has not been in excess of the demand for domestic purposes. 
The luroduction is from sands near the base of the Redbeds at about 
320 to 400 feet below the surface. 

Gotebo pool — A considerable number of wells have been drilled 
^uth of Gotebo 'in northwestern Kiowa county. The geologic con- 
ditions are practically the same as for the other pools in the Red- 
l^^ds area near the Arbuckle and Wichita mountains. The surface 
rocks are Redbeds sandstones and shales with some conglomerate. 
These rocks lie nearly level and lap over the granite and older Pale- 
^oie rocks which are exposed in the mountains. Most of the wells 
*fe from 300 to 400 feet deep. The oil and gas probably are de- 
lved from the older rocks below the Redbeds. The structure of 
the pool has not been determined. The production of the wells is 
sniall ^and none of- the gas wells have shown more than 500,000 cubic 
feet daily capacity and the oil wells have less than 20 barrels initial 
* Jlfoduction. Over 150 wells have been drilled, of which the greater 
,j. ; part are oil wells. 

Development of Granite^-During the year's 1901-1906 seven 
wells were drilled in the vicinity of Granite in northeastern Greer 
county. One well on the townsite encountered granite at 380 feet 
axtd . drilling was stopped. A well northwest of town found oil at 
a depth of about 180 feet, but the production was only about 3 bar- 
rels per day of a heavy oil. In an effort to increase the production 
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by shooting, the well was destroyed. The other wells in the same I 
vicinity were lost. A deep well about 7 miles north of town was [ 
drilled to a depth of 2,135 feet. Several aands were encountered 
and several good showings of oil and gas were reported, but no pro- ■ 
duction was developed. The Redbeds in this well had a thickness of j 
about 900 feet, showing that the thickness increases very rapidly 
to the north of the mountains. Only sandstones, shales and con- i 
glomerates were reported in the log. 

In April, 1919, a well was completed in section 25. T. 7 N., R. 21 W. 
north of Granite. It is reported as good for 50 barrels of oil, and 
as having a good flow of gas, but to be making some salt water. 
The depth is 978 feet. ' 

BED RIVER LIMESTONE AREA. "t^ 

The geologic conditions of this area with reference to the ac- 
cumulation of oil and gas have been discussed rather fully in a 
previous section and the remarks need not be repeated here. The 
only development in the region which has attained any importance 
is the pool at Madill. 

Madill pool — The Madill pool was discovered in the summer ot 
1906. The principal development was on the Arbuckle farm in the 
S. W. 14. sec. 25, T. 5 S., R. 5 E. Considerable drilling was done, but 
the pool was never extended very far beyond the limits of the Ar- 
buckle farm and the number of producing wells was never very 
great. There has been no marked development in the pool since 
about 1910 when there were only a few producing wells out of a 
large number of holes that had been drilled. The production was 
never very large and for some time was between one and two tank 
cars per month. Recently the production has practically ceased on 
account of the sands becoming clogged with paraffin. The highest 
initial production of any of the wells was reported at 1,000 barrels, 
but according to some observers did not exceed 400 barrels. The 
oil is a very light oil, having a specific gravity of 47.5 degrees 
Baume, making it by far the lightest oil so far found in Oklahoma. 
The base is pure paraffin with no trace of asphalt. On distillation 
the crude yields about 60 per cent light oil, of which almost one- 
half is gasoline. The oil is shipped in tank cars from a loading 
switch near Madill, 

About 1912 a small deposit of heavy oil was found near Manns- 
ville. which attracted some attention but nothing important de- 
veloped. Some gas was found near Lark, west of Kingston, but the 
field proved to be very small. 

The district has been pretty well tested and the probabilities 
of finding any large pools seem to be very small. 
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OIL AND GAS FIELDS OF TEXAS. 

As has been stated, only those fields in Texas in which the oil 
and gas occur under conditions similar to those of the fields of Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, are considered in this book. The Gulf Coast 
**-^l dome pools differ in so many ways from the other pools that they 
^** cannot be considered as coming in any way under a discussion of 
the Mid-Continent fields. Certain pools in the Cretaceous area of 
T« .V \ Texas may in a way be considered intermediate in type between 
• L jl ^ typical Mid-Continent fields and the Gulf Coast domes, but their 
a'* T^'J •'^l^tions to the folds of the Pennsylvanian-Permian area are much 
closer than to the domes and they are considered in this connec- 
tion. The principal pools of the type just mentioned are the Corsi- 
cana, Mexia-Groesbeck, and the Caddo pool of Louisiana and Texas. 
For convenience of discussion the production of the Pennsylvanian 
Permian area are considered under the counties in which they oc- 
cur. The principal producing counties are : 

Wichita — with the Electra and Burkburnett pools. 
Clay — with the Petrolia pool. 

Palo Pinto — ^with the Mineral Wells and Strawn pools. 
Stephens — ^with the Caddo and Parks or Breckenridge pools. 
Eastland — ^with the Ranger field. 
Comanche — ^with the Duke or Desdemona pool. 
^, ^1 Brown — with the Brown wood shallow pool. 
>?r*^-I^I Several other counties have some small development and these 
>; ^Ifl We also noted briefly. 

The development in the Cretaceous and Gulf Coast areas are de- 
scribed under the pools, which are: 
t^^tM Corsicana oil and gas field. 

y"*^| Mexia gas field and 

Thrall oil field. 

The Caddo field extends into Texas for a short distance but is 
considered under Louisiana. Several minor occurrences of oil or 
gas in this region are noted briefly. 
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PENNSYLVANIAN-PERMIAN AREA. 

Wichita and Clay Counties. 

ELECTUA-PETKOLIA 1>ISTKI('T. 

• 

The Electra-Petrolia district is located near Red River in Clay 
and Wichita counties, extending from the Wilbarger-Wichita county 
line about 8 miles west of Electra, eastward across Wichita county 
and into northern Clay County to 4 or 5 miles of Petrolia. The 
total length of the district is about 35 miles. 

The surface rocks are the Redbeds of the Wichita formation 
and consist of red shales with thin, lenticular, cross-bedded sands. 
There are no beds within the area which are persistent enough to 
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be correlated from place to place and the determination of the 
structure at the surface must depend on the interpretation of local 
dips. These are short and more or less conflicting but seem to show 
a broad, low fold with its axis extending as described above.* 

The Permian rocks, principally Redbeds, are supposed to be 
about 900 to 1,000 feet deep. The underlying rocks are, for the 
most part, Pennsylvanian in age, but the lines between the for- 
mation exposed farther southeast have not been drawn. Some thick 
limestones in the deeper drillings have generally been considered 
to represent the Canyon formations, while it has also been sug- 
gested that the deepest limestones represent the Arbuckle or Ellen- 
berger limestone and that the structure of the district is due to a 
buried range of hills of the Arbuckle mountain type. 

Both the Standard and Rotary methods of drilling are used, as 
well as combinations of the two methods. In many wells the Ro- 
tary is used for most of the depth but the cable tools used to drill 
through the zones where production is probable. 

The district comprises the following pools: Electra, Burkbur^ 
nett, Holliday, Iowa Park and Petrolia. These are described briefly 
in the following paragraphs. 

The location and approximate size of the producing areas are 
shown on fig. 84. 

Electra pool — The Electra pool is located in the west central 
part of Wichita county. The productive area occupies a belt about 
10 miles long east and west, with an average width of about 4 
miles, and a second somewhat smaller area lying to the south with 
its long axis extending in a north and south direction. 

Development began in 1911 and has continued uninterruptedly 
to the present. 

The oil sands fall into three groups according to Udden.* ' 

The Deep Group sands lie deeper than 1,700 feet. It consists 
of several sands, all of which are more or less lenticular and not of 
great thickness. 

The Middle Group sands lie at about 1,000 feet. In most wells 
there are two sands in this group although several strays are re- 
ported. The two main sands also seem to split into thin sand beds 
separated by clays. 

The Shallow Group sands are between 500 and 700 feet below 
the surface. They have not been very productive in the Electra 
pool, and are generally very lenticular. 

In general the shallow sands have given small wells, less than 
100 barrels initial production. The deeper sands have been more 



♦Op. cit. pp. 96 et. seq. 

♦Udden, J. A. Reconnaissance report on the geology of the oil and gas fields of 
Wichita and Clay counties, Texas, Univ. of Texas Bull No. 24«, 1912. 
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Fig. 84. — Map showing producing ureas in the Electra-Petrolia district. 

prolific, many of the wells having been of the gusher type and hav- 
ing initial productions of as high as 1,500 barrels per day. 

The oil from the Electra pool is of high grade averaging about 
41 degrees Baume in gravity and containing practically no sulphur 
or asphalt. 

Burkhumett pool — For all practical purposes the development in 
the vicinity of Burkbumett may be considered as part of the Electra 
pool, with which it is practically continuous. The same group of 
sands are productive and show the same lenticular and broken 
character. The depth to the sands becomes slightly less toward 
the east. The character of the oil and the size of the wells is 
about the same as for Electra. 

Quite recently, in the summer of 1918, oil was discovered on 
the Burkbumett townsite and the resulting "boom" has been un- 
doubtedly the most feverish so far in the Mid-Continent fields. On 
account of the enormous interest which this pool has attracted 
rather than on account of its real importance the following detailed 
account of the conditions is given. 



THE BURKBURNETT OIL FIELD. 

By L. W. KESLER. 

Burkbumett, Texas, is located in the northeast quarter of 
Wichita county, approximately one and one-half miles southwest 
^f the Red river, and fourteen miles west of north of Wichita 
Palls, Texas, on the Wichita Falls and Northwestern Railroad. The 
'^wnsite of Burkbumett is approximately 3,500 feet long and 1,900 
^^t wide and comprises forty blocks, eight blocks long and five 
'blocks wide. The Burkbumett Oil Field includes this townsite and 
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the surrounding country for a distance of from two to three mil 
The field is located physiographically in the northeastern pi 
of the North Central plains of Texas, approximately 55 miles w( 
of the Grand Prairie region, and 125 miles east of the Llano Est 
cado or Staked plains. It is due north of the Central Minei 
(Llano-Burnet) region of Texas. 

The surface rocks or formations covering this part of Texas ai 
entirely of Permian age. No rock outcrops occur in close proximil 
enough to the field to permit the determination of the structure m 
the probable size of future extent of the field. Much can be and hi 
been accomplished however, by means of subsurface geology or I 
the use of logs of wells drilled to the present time. The followii 
data has been obtained by the latter method. 

There is but one producing sand of any consequence in tl 
townsite and areas in close proximity. This sand is found at dept 
varying from 1,518 to 1,735 feet, and has a thickness varying fro 
15 to 60 feet. Over most of the area, however, it varies from 30 
50 feet in thickness. There are very few breaks of clays or shal 
found in the sand. The thickness is not as great on the southw( 
of the townsite, some of the sand being replaced by blue shales a: 
thin limestone. 

The elevation of most of the producing wells in the townsite 
from 1.055 to 1,060 feet above sea-level. This will vary in a f( 
cases from 970 to 1,080 feet. Logs of the field show that the roc 
dip northeast on the northeast side of the townsite, and wells locat 
too far in northerly and easterly directions run into salt water. T 
highest point in the sand so far drilled into is at the southwi 
corner of the townsite. The dip is east and west from this poii 
Further information at this time is not available. 

For several years, petroleum has been found on various occ 
jsions within a few miles of the Burkburnett townsite and producti 
in the vicinity at the time the "Discovery" well was drilled into t 
sand, amounted to several thousand barrels per day. One of t 
first of these wells to come into production in the northern part 
Wichita county, after the Electra oil field, was the No. 1 Smok< 
drilled by the Magnolia Petroleum Company in block 30 of the R 
River Valley Lands. 

But the real "Discovery" well of the Burkburnett townsite w 
the Fowler well located on the northeast edge of the townsite. Tl 
well was drilled by the Fowler Farm Oil Company, organized 
Mr. S. L. Fowler with local capital and capitalized at $12,00. 
on an acreage of approximately 300. It was drilled into the 
sand between July 18 and July 22, 1918, and had an initial prodi 
tion around 2,000 barrels per day. It may be said that this w 
wras the beginning of activity which, within the brief period of t 
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months, brought about one of the best known and, in many ways, 
the most remarkable oil boom ever known in the United States. 

During the period while the Fowler "Discovery" well was drill- 
ing, leases were being taken in the vicinity at about $.25 per acre. 
In January, 1919, six months later, one small lease in the town- 
dte proper is reported to have sold at the rate of $20,000.00 per 
acre. There are few oil and gas leases, if any, in the world which 
have brought such fabulous figures. At the present time it is not 
uncommon for leases with no production and not located where pro- 
duction is certain, to sell for $15,000.00 per acre. Such excessive 
prices for acreage are obtained only in the Burkburnett townsite, 
bat it holds true that acreage throughout the whole of Wichita 
county is held at an extremely abnormal rate. 

The value of the land as represented by the capital stock of 
Mme of the smaller companies is much greater than this. 

Durihg the first period of the field oil companies were formed 
at low capitalizations and on sufficient acreage to be attractive prop- 
ositions to {he conservative investor, but as the field grew capitaliza- 
tions increased and acreage decreased until it is now not uncommon 
to note companies formed with capitalizations of from $80,000.00 
to $100,000.00 and a total acreage of less than half an acre. 

The production of the Burkburnett Oil Field (Townsite and 
surrounding country) by months from the opening of the field 
through January, 1919, follows: 

iBly 1918 17,774 Bbls. per day 

August. 1918 19,414 

Beptember, 1918 33,720 

October. 1918 21.577 

KoTember, 1918 28,771 

I^eeember, 1918 38.221 

JanuaiT. 1»1» 45.141 

The above production for January of 45,000 bbls. per day was 
I^^oduced by 1,650 wells, both shallow and deep. Of this production, 
approximately 35,000 bbls. are free oil (can be sold to any 
I^Uyer) and approximately 10,000 bbls. are controlled by the follow- 
^^IT companies : 

Magnolia Petroleum Co. 2,500 Bbls. 

ttXMM Co. - - 1,000 

P&nhAndle Reflnlng Co. 1,900 

Humble Oil and Bef. Co. 2,800 

Gulf Pipe Line Co. — 1,050 

C. B. Farquhanon i-. 235 
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The total production of 45,000 bbls. per day is purchased by the 
following companies: 

Magnolia retroleum Co. 8,440 Bbls. per (bj 

Texaj Co. 11.300 " 

Panhandle ReflninR Co. 4.400 " 

Burkburnett ReflnlnR Co. 2,000 

Humble Oil Ac Keflnlng Co. _ 4,400 

Liberty IMpe Line Co. 3.200 

Western Oil Corporation — 4,600 

Crude Oil Mnrkctlnsr Co. ._ 2.300 

(Julf ripe Line Co. 2,800 

Southwestern Petroleum Co. 200 " " 

Hockaduy ripe Line Co 675 *' 



44,315 

The above companies shipped out of Burkburnett during the 
month of January, 2»300 tank cars, a total of 572,000 barrels of 
petroleum. Petroleum received by the pipe lines for the same month 
amounted to 1,355,000 bbls.; that delivered by the pipe lines, Ir 
352,000 bbls. ; stock on hand, January 1, 1919, 155,000 bbls. 

Two typical logs of wells in the Burkburnett townsite are 
given in the appendix. 

One of these is that of the Taylor No. 1, Gulf Production Com- 
pany, located twenty feet each way from the northeast comer of 
block No. 34, town of Burkburnett. Drilling was begun on this 
well August 8, 1918, and completed Nov. 12, 1918. The oil sand was 
reached at a depth of 1,682 feet and was drilled in for 15 feet, mak- 
ing a total depth of 1,697 feet. Its initial production was 200 bar- 
rels per day. On Feb. 19, 1919 (latest report available) it was stiD 
holding up to its initial production. 

The other log is that of the Gillis No. 1, R. O. Harvey, et al, 
located 150 feet each way from the northeast comer of the sontb 
five acres of outer block No. 15, town of Burkburnett. Drilling was 
begun August 15, 1918, and completed August 31, 1918. The ofl 
sand was entered at a depth of 1,657 feet and drilled into for 26 
feet, making a total depth of 1,683 feet. Initial production of this 
well was 1,500 bbls. per day. On Feb. 19, 1919, the production 
had decreased to 640 barrels. 

The boundaries of the Burkburnett pool are fairly well de- 
termined except on the north-west. The field is still being ex- 
tended in this direction with considerable success. On the northeast 
or Red river side, the pool may possibly extend across the river, 
but this seems doubtful due to the strong northeast dip here shown 
by sub-surface results previously mentioned, and also due to tiie 
fact that several wells located too close to the river on the Texas 
side have run into salt water. 

On the southeast of the field, the Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany have completed two tolerably deep test holes both dry. One 
is the W. C. Myers No. 1, 200 feet each way from the northeast 
corner block No. 5, Red River Valley Lands survey. This well was 
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and abandoned at 2,300 feet. It is approximately 2^2 miles 
beast of the Burkbumett townsite. The other Humble test isi 
C. S- Maxwell No. 1, dry and abandoned at 2,007 feet, 250 
, 25 feet south of the northeast corner of block No. 104, 
River Valley Lands Survey, and located in block No. 1, John 
k Survey. This well is slightly less than two miles south-east 
he Burkbumett townsite and approximately one mile north of 
W. C. Myers No. 1 previously mentioned. These two tests aid 
erially in determining the boundaries of the field on the south- 
side. Logs of these wells are given in the appendix. 
On the south and southwest sides of the field, there were on 
, 1, 1919, eleven dry holes evenly distributed on a northwest- 
beast line over two miles long. This line passes the southern 
er of the townsite at approximately 1,000 feet distant, and may 
onsidered as a distinct and well determined boundary of deep 
luction on the south and southwest sides. Shallow production, 
ever, extends farther to the south. 

At the present time the production of the Burkbumett oil field 
whole is slightly on the increase. The apparent reason for this 
ecause of the large number of new wells which are constantly 
g drilled into the sand, and because of the fact that the total pro- 
ion includes that of many shallow wells about the outskirts of 
field proper (mostly south and southwest) . These shallow pools 
now getting much of the attention and development which, 3 
iths ago, wais going into the deeper and larger wells more cen- 
ly located in the field. 

The townsite has gone through that history which all oil fields 
through, particularly those controlled by the small operator, 
lely, the location of far too many wells to the acre. Every little 
ding lot has a rig upon it; every back door yard has a well 
its own; and to look at the townsite from a distance, the 
inger would swear that the legs of the derricks were ''crossed." 
I fact is, many derricks are set up 20 feet apart. One 
rick is squeezed in between two little houses, so that the legs are 
bin a foot of a house on either side. 

The inevitable result has already come upon the townsite. The 
duction of the wells on the latter is beginning to decrease, and, 
nany cases, very rapidly. Without doubt, the center and heart 
he field has gone over the top and is well on the downward path. 
I thickness of the sand is sufficient to give much production for 
le time to come, but the "flush" production must necessarily de- 
e very rapidly with so many wells in the sand. 

During the early summer of 1919 the principal interest in the 
kbumett field was transferred to the northwest extension where 

iw, E. W., Gas north and west of Ft. Worth. Bull. U. S. Geo!. Survey No 
fK>ft. pp. 25^1, 1916. 
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the conditions just described for the townsite have been re] 
The northwest pool is still undefined (Aug. 1, 1919) and it 
capabilities are not known on account of the lack of pipe-li 
cilities. It is capable of making a very large production, howc 

lotva Park pool — ^There has been some development neai 
Park in the south central part of Wichita county. The prod 
has been principally in the shallow sands and the wells hav< 
small producers. 

HoUiday pool — ^The HoUiday pool lies in Archer countj 
south of the Wichita county line and north of the town of Ho 
The producing area is small and the wells of very moderat 
The production is about 100 barrels per day. 

The well record for Wichita county since 1911 is shown 
following table which reflects the history of the field very c 

RECORD FOR WICHITA COINTY. TEXAS. 1911-1918. 

Well Record Initial Production F 

Year Total Oil Dry Gas Total Bbls. Avg. Bbls. 

1911 ., 53 51 11 15.550 304.9 

l;n2 326 259 66 1 26,932 104.0 

l!»iH 561 435 125 . 1 49.286 113.3 

•914 567 394 169 4 21,917 55.6 

1915 156 124 29 3 5,488 44.3 

1916... 441 372 65 4 44,253 119.0 

•1!*1T 758 605 151 2 44.718 70.2 

•1918 936 721 215 . 69,791 96.8 

*011 and Gas Journal. 

Petrolia field* — The Petrolia field, also called the Hei 
field, lies just south of the town of Petrolia in northwester! 
county. The producing area is roughly elliptical extending 
4 miles from southeast to northwest and 3 miles in the o| 
direction. 

The general geologic conditions are entirely similar to th 
the Electra and Burkbumett fields, except that the prod 
groups of. sands are at somewhat less depths than in those poo! 

A group of sands lying at from 150 feet to 300 feet belc 
surface give small but long-lived oil wells and very little gas. 
deeper sands give large volumes of gas under high pressui 
very little oil. The principal gas-producing sands are from 
to 1,750 feet below the surface. The gas wells had initial v( 
of from 10,000,000 to 40,000,000 cubic feet per day, and 
pressures of as high as 470 pounds per square inch. The pr 
and initial capacities of new wells are now about one-half < 
original magnitude. The Petrolia field is the oldest in 
western Texas. The first oil was shipped in 1904 althou 
had been known in shallow wells for several years previously. 
1904 to 1907 the development consisted entirely of oil fro 
sands at about 300 feet. In 1907 the first gas well was brou 
and the pool has since been more important as a gas produce: 
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:or oil. The gas produced to 1916 is estimated at 50,000,000,000 
!Ubic feet. The gas is piped to Fort Worth and Dallas. 

The following table gives a summary of the field operations of 
the field since 1905 and statistics in regard to the oil production. 
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Archer county — The only development of note in Archer county 
18 that near Holliday, which has been noticed as part of the Electra* 
Petrolia district. 

In 1913, a small oil well was brought in in the southeastern 
IMurt of Archer county, near the Young county line, but further drill- 
ing in the vicinity failed to find production. 

Ja^k County. 

Jack county is underlain by the rocks of the Pennsylvanian sys- 
tem. The Strawn formation outcrops in the southeastern portion; 
the Canyon formation in a belt diagonally across the central part 
(tf the county from southwest to northeast ; and the Cisco forma- 
tion in the northwestern portion. A few square miles in the ex- 
treme southeastern portion of the county is covered by the over-lap 
of the Trinity sands of the Comanchean. 

The structure is normally a dip of about 60 feet to the mile in 
t general northwest direction. Locally, the dip is interrupted by 
Sentle terracing and there is some faulting in the western part of 
the county. 

The only production from Jack county has been a small quan- 
tity of heavy oil from the vicinity of Avis. Several wells have been 
completed but the production was very small and has been exhausted. 
A refinery of 800-barrel daily capacity was built at Avis in 1915 to 
utilise this oil which is said to be of exceptional value for lubri- 
ciats, but the supply was not sufficient to keep the refinery running 
^ other crudes had to be shipped in. Deep tests in the vicinity of 
tte shallow oil have failed to give any favorable results. 

Two deep wells in the vicinity of Cundiff, northeast of Jacks- 
horo had no production to about 3,000 feet. A well near Vineyard, 
southeast of Jacksboro, was abandoned as dry at 2,680 feet. Two 
^dlg are drilling on the Cherryholmes ranch east of Jacksboro, one 
»t 2300 feet and one at 200 feet. 
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Young County. 

Young county lies immediately west of Jack county. The Can- 
yon formation outcrops in the extreme southeastern portion; the 
Cisco formation covers the greater part of the county and the Wich- 
ita-Albany the northwestern part. The change from the non-red 
Albany facies to the red Wichita facies takes place largely in this 
county and the rocks in the northwestern comer are typical Redbeds. 
The structure is the normal northwest dip of the region with very 
few important variations from the normal. 

There has been no production of either oil or gas. A well 
drilled to about 4,000 feet on the De Freest ranch in the south- 
eastern part of the county near the Palo Pinto county line, had a 
small flow of gas and a good showing of oil, but failed to develop 
any production. A well near South Bend, southwest from Graham, 
also had some showings but is still drilling at about 4,000 feet 
Two wells in the western part of the county have also had some 
showings but are still drilling at 4,000 feet and 2,000 feet. Two or 
three other tests have been started but are not deep enough to ^ve 
any results. One well recently (July, 1919) , gave promise of being 
a very good producer, but finally turned out to be a small pumper. 

Throckmorton County. 

This county is underlain principally by the Albany-Wichita for- 
mation. The limestones and blue and gray shales in the southei^^ 
part of the county grade into Redbeds in the northern part. Tl»^ 
normal northwest dip is interrupted locally by small variations dvi^ 
to very gentle folding and also by small faults. 

Two small gas wells were drilled on the Matthews ranch i^ 
the southern part of the county. 

There is very little activity in the county at present. 

Shackelford County. 

The Cisco formation outcrops in the southeastern part of tin* 
county and the Albany or non-red facies of the Wichita formati€:>n 
forms the surface rocks over the greater part of the area. Vari ^* 
tions from the normal northwest dip are few. 

Moran "pool — The only development of any importance in tir»e 
county is the Moran pool in the extreme southeastern part of tl^^ 
county. The productive area is a short distance southwest ^ 
Moran. The surface rocks are shales and sandstones of Cisco afiP® 
and do not show any pronounced structural changes from the norm^ 
dip. The productive sand is at a depth of about 2,500 feet. TI^« 
oil is a fairly light oil averaging about 36 degrees Baume. 

The first oil wells were brought in in 1913 when two wells, or^^ 
with an initial production of 40 to 50 barrels and the other ynt:^ 
200 to 300 barrels, were completed. During 1914, 1915 and 19L^» 
development continued but the results were more or less disa^^ 
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pointing since the productive area proved to be small and spotted, 
although quite a number of satisfactory wells were brought in. The 
production for the pool in 1916 was 136,608 barrels, or less than 
400 barrels per day, and there has been considerable decline since 
that time. 

Gas from the Moran pool is piped to neighboring towns but 
the supply is not large. 

Outside the Moran pool, wells are drilling near Albany. The 
deepest test is over 31,000 feet deep. It had a good showing at 
about 1,000 feet and this sand is to be tested by other wells. Some 
4 or 6 other tests are drilling at depths between 200 or 300 feet 
imd 2,200 feet. 

I £^£^< COUNTY 

YOUNG COUNTY I ^ ' ^ 




EA5T/VSNDC?"' ERATH COUNTY 

^t> 86 — Sketch map of Palo Pinto county showing producing areas and ap- 
proximate locations of deep tests. 
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Palo Pinto County. 

Palo Pinto county is on the eastern edge of the Pennsylvania! 
area. Considerable areas in the eastern part of the county ar 
covered by the overlapping sands of the Trinity division of the Cc 
manchean. The outcrop of the Strawn formation occupies ove 
one-half of the area of the county and the lower part of the Cany<>: 
formation makes a pronounced escarpment, known as the Pal 
Pinto mountains, in the western part. Variations from the norms 
northwest dip of the Pennsylvanian area are few and slight. 

The productive areas in Palo Pinto county i^re the Miners 
Wells gas field and the Strawn oil and gas field. 

These areas and the approximate locations of the deep well 
drilled in the county are shown in fig. 85. 

Mineral Wells Gas Field. 

(By p. W. REEVES AND W. C. BEAN.) 

The Mineral Wells gas field is located south of Mineral WelU 
three to four miles west of the eastern border of Palo Pinto counts 
Texas. The field extends about four miles in a north-south direc 
tion. 

The first well in this field was drilled in 1915 on the farm a 
Mrs. J. E. Hess. In this well the producing sand was struck at 
depth of 1,035 feet. Since that time about a score of wells hh^ 
been drilled in this vicinity, twelve of which have produced gaj 
the production ranging from one to ten million cubic feet. Non 
of these wells have produced any oil. 

In the spring of 1917 a well on the J. A. Chestnut farm at tb 
southern end of the field was completed, in which a gas sand wa 
struck at a depth of 4,060 feet. This well produced about fiftee: 
million feet of gas and a small quantity of high gravity oil. 

The rocks exposed in the Mineral Wells gas field are mainl 
sandstone, blue and gray shales belonging to the Strawn series a 
the Pennsylvanian system. Occasionally thin limestones are en 
countered, interbedded with the sandstones and shales. Just eaa 
of the gas field a heavy bed of conglomerate outcrops, which als 
belongs to the Strawn series. 

Near the southern end of the field the rocks exposed have ; 
north-northwest dip of about 50 feet per mile. Farther north, ii 
the neighborhood of the Hess wells, the dip swings to the west 
northwest and becomes somewhat steeper. There are no closures ii 
the surface contours in any part of this field. Contours on th 
thousand foot gas sand show a small terrace near the J. W. Glove 
and Noble wells and another terrace near the Edmondson No. 2 ga 
well. However, it seems probable that the accumulation of gas ii 
this sand is due mainly to the lenticularity of the sand rather thai 
to its structure. 
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As noted above, the gas in the Mineral Wells field comes from 

two different horizons, one at a depth of about one thousand feet 

and the other at a depth of 4,060 feet. The tirst sand varies in 

thickness from 6 to 35 feet. It thins rapidly toward the south and 

east and was not encountered in the Chestnut, Terry and Forbesa 

wells. This producing horizon belongs to the Strawn series. In the 

Chestnut well a producing sand was encountered in the Bend series 

St a depth of 4,060 feet. Owing to the small size of the hole at 

this depth and to the gas pressure it was impossible to penetrate 

Uiis sand more than a few feet. The gas from this sand carries a 

fimall amount of high gravity oil and it is possible that this horizon 

will produce oil on further development. This productive horizon 

was not encountered in the Oaks well three miles north of the 

Chestnut nor in the Smith well three miles east of Mineral Wells. 




Fig. 86.— Development of ibe Mineral Wells gas field. 
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The gas from this field is distributed for domestic consumption 
in the city of Mineral Wells and is also used for fuel at the Acme 
Brick Works at Bennett. 

The development in the early part of 1919 is shown in fig. 86. 

***** ««*••* 

Strawn pool — The Strawn oil and gas pool lies in the extreme 
southwestern part of Palo Pinto county. The productive area is a 
belt about one mile in width and 8 or 9 miles long, extending nearly 
north and south. The oldest and most thickly drilled portion of 
the field lies about 2 miles west of Strawn. 

The surface rocks belong to the Strawn and Canyon forma- 
tions. The structure as mapped by the United States Geological 
Survey* shows a small closing dome on a pronounced terrace. Other 
geologists have failed to find closing structure. The production is of 
both oil and gas, the gas wells being more numerous in the south part 
of the field. The productive horizon is at a depth of from 800 to 
1,000 feet. 

The first oil wells were drilled in 1915 and for the next year 
or two development was quite active but late in 1917, attention 
was transferred to the Ranger pool and the Strawn pool has been 
only moderately active since. 

The following table giving the well record for Palo Pinto county 
for 1915 to 1917 shows the number of wells drilled, except the 
first gas wells and the average size of the wells as well as the pro- 
duction. The statistics include both the Strawn and Mineral Wells 
pools and the wild cat tests in the county. The northwestern en<I 
of the Strawn pool lies in Stephens county and these few wells ar« 
not included in this table. 

RECORD FOR PALO PIXTO COUNTY, 1915-1917. 

Well Record Initial Prodnetlon ProdueU 

Year ToUl Oil Dry Gas ToUl Bbls. ATg. Bbls. BbU. 

•1915 89 40 35 14 1.245 Sl.l 64^ 

•1916 98 51 27 10 2.010 S9.4 17».2 

••1917_. 84 64 16 4 1,725 27.0 4W^ 

•Includes small production from other, counties. 
**011 and Gas Journal. 



Besides the wells in the Strawn and Mineral Wells pools se^ 
eral deep tests have been drilled in Palo Pinto county but with im ^ 
important results. 

A well was drilled on the Watson ranch in the bend of Brazo^ 
river north of Palo Pinto to a depth of over 4,000 feet, with no en- 
couragring showings. A well near the crossing of the Palo PintO' 
Breckenridge road over Eagle Creek is drilling at 4,160 feet. Two 
or three wells have been drilled near Graford and some oil was 
found but not in sufficient quantity to be worth development. A good 
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owing of. oil was found at 4,200 feet in the Black Lime near the 
estem edge of the county, but not sufficient to make a producing 
ell. A well was drilled to 4,200 in the northeast corner of the 
ounty without any production. 

Stephe7is County. 

The surface rocks of Stephens county belong to the Canyon 
and Cisco formations of the Pennsylvanian. The county came into 
great prominence during the latter part of 1917 and 1918. 

The principal development has centered around Caddo in th^ 
east-central part of the country and south of BreckenriBge in. the lo- 
cality known as the Parks pool. The producing areas and principal 
wild cat tests are shown in fig. 87. 
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The Caddo pool was opened by a well about 1 mile south of 
Caddo in the summer of 1916. Since that time development bat 
been rapid and by August 1, I9I9. a number of weils had been com- 
pleted. The production is from the Black Lime of the Bend series, 
and is found at a depth of about 3,300 to 3,500 feet. The initiaJ 
production of the wells is as high as 8,000 barrels per day. 

The Parks pool is located a few miles south of Breckenridge, 
The surface rocks show a well developed "nose" but the elevationa 
of the Black Lime from which the production is obtained shows a 
much larger and more pronounced structure. The depth of th* 
wells average about 3,500 feet. The oil is of high grade, about 37^ 
degrees Baume. The activity in Stephens county is shown by the 
fact that, with practically no development in 1916 and only a few 
wells drilled in 1917, by the end of 1918 there were 29 producing 
wells. 18 dry holes and gassera, 18 wells shut down waiting storage. 
147 wells drilling, 42 rigs waiting for machinery, and more than 
200 locations made.* This, too, in spite of the fact that the great- 
est activity is a good many miles from a railroad and that during 
the latter months of 1918 the roads were practicably impassable. 

The most recent important development is the discovery of oil 
in a well near Crystal Falls in the northern part of the county. 

At the end of March, 1919, the reports from Stephens county 
showed producing wells as follows: 

7 wells producing less than 25 barrels per day, 

7 wells producing between 25 and 100 barrels per day, 

24 wells producing between 100 barrels and 500 barrels per day, 
5 wells producing between 500 barrels and 1,000 barrels per 
day, i 

3 wells producing over 1,000 barrels per day, 
making a total of 46 producing wells with total average daily pro- 
duction of 18,197 barrels. | 

The most recent development has tended to bring the Caddo, I 
Parks, Strawn and Ranger pools together into one large district. 
This area will undoubtedly have dry spots but, at present, it is dif- 
ficult to define the individual pools. 

Callahan County. 

The eastern part of Callahan county is underlain by the sands 
and shales of the Cisco formation and the central and western parts 
by the limestones and shales of the Albany. The general dip is a 
little north of west at about 60 feet per mile and there are very 
few important variations from the normal dip. 

The only encouraging results from drilling in the county iifive 
been in the eastern part near Putnam. In 1916 a well drilled to 
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over 3,000 feet a short distance west of the town, had a small flow 
of gas and some oil showings. Early in 1919, a well drilled just 
southeast of town was reported to have a good showing at a depth 
of 8,680 feet, but failed to make a producer when completed. 

Comanche County. 

Comanche county lies to the southeast of Eastland county. 
Mort of the county is covered with the Comanchean formations, 
Principally the Trinity sands. The Strawn and Canyon formations 
of the Pennsylvanian occupy comparatively small areas in the 
northern and western portion of the county. The covering of Trinity 
Bands makes it impossible to discover the structural conditions in 
the underlying Pennsylvanian in most of the county. An anti- 
clinal fold is reported in the northeastern corner of the county and 
is thought to be responsible for the accumulation in the Duke pool. 

The only development of importance to date is the Duke pool 
near the junction of Comanche, Eastland and Erath counties at the 
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Fig. 88 — Sketch mtty of Ooniauolie county showing iirtxIuchiK iiiviih anil approxi- 
mate location of deep tests. 
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northeastern corner of Comanche. The discovery well, the Duke 
No. 1 was brought in during September, 1918. It had an ini- 
tial production of about 400 barrels per day of oil similar to that 
of the Ranger field, from the Black Lime. The sand was encoun- 
tered at about 2,685 feet. The other wells of about the same size 
have been completed very near the Duke well but the results of 
wells at some distance to the south from the first well have been 
disappointing. To the northward the development has proceeded 
rapidly and the center of the activity is now (Aug. 1, 1919), around 
the village of Desdemona in Eastland county. 

The only other locality in Comanche county in which oil or gas 
has been found is west of Sipe Springs where a well is reported to 
be making some oil and gas, with sulphur water. 

The approximate locations of other deep tests and their depths 
on April 1st, 1919, are shown on the accompanying^ map (fig. 88.)- 

At the end of March, 1919, the reports from Comanche county 
show 2 wells producing 25 barrels each per day; 4 wells producing 
between 400 barrels and 650 barrels per day and one well producing 
2,800 barrels per day; making a total of 7 wells with a total aver- 
age daily production of 4,985 barrels. 
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Eastland County. 

The surface rocks of the greater part of Eastland county are 
ennsylvanian in age, the Strawn, Canyon and Cisco formations 
U covering considerable areas. The southern and part of the 
astern portions of the county are covered with sand of the Trinity 
ormation of the Comanchean system. The general dip of the 
^ennsylvanian rocks is to the northwest as in the rest of the area, 
)ut small variations from the normal dip are common and there 
is some minor faulting. In the eastern part of the county there is 
at least one large fold with rather steep dips and considerable 
closure. The structure of the Pennsylvanian rocks in the areas 
covered by Trinity cannot be determined. 

The most important development in Eastland county as well 
as in this part of Texas is the Ranger field. The discovery well 
in this field was completed in the summer of 1917 and the develop- 
ment has been extremely rapid and a typical "oil boom" has taken 
place at Ranger. However, on account of the greater cost of drill- 
ing and the fact that most of the territory was controlled by one 
company there has been no such inflation of lease prices nor such 
an orgy of speculation and small company promotion schemes as 
there has been at Burkburnett. 

The rapidity of the development is shown by the following 
rtatistics from the Oil and Gas Journal. 

At the end of 1917 only five standard rigs were reported as in 
Eastland county. By the end of 1913 there were 47 producing wells, 
33 wells shut down on top of the sand, 29 dry holes and gas wells, 
185 wells drilling, 120 rigs waiting for machinery and more than 
100 locations. This activity is practically all in or near the Ranger 
field. 

On account of the great importance of this field the following 
description is given in full. 

THE RANGER OIL AND GAS FIELD 

(By F. W. REEVES AND W. C. BEAN.) 

The Jlanger oil and gas field is located in the northeast corner 
^f Eastland county, Texas, and derives its name from the town of 
^nger which is situated near the center of the field. 

At the present stage of development it is impossible to state 
f^e limits of the field. It is about eight miles from the Brashear 
^^11 on the south to the Whitson and Williams wells on the north 
^d five miles from the Davis and W. L. McCleskey wells on the 
^st to the Roper well on the west. Within these limits few dry 
^les have been drilled up to the present time, but further develop- 
ment may disclose more barren areas or greatly extend the limits of 

^« field. 

The credit for the discovery of oil at Ranger belongs to the 
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Texas and Pacific Coal company. The business men of Ranger 
county and arrangements were made with the Texas and Pacific 
leased a large block of acreage in the northeast part of Eastland 
Coal company to test it out. A number of wells were drilled in tlie 
vicinity but it was not until October, 1917, that oil was found in^ 
paying quantities. In the latter part of that month the J. H. Me^ 
Cleskey No. 1, the discovery well, first struck the pay horizon and 
began making 400 to 500 barrels per day. In the early part of Na< \ 
vember the well was drilled several feet deeper into the sand and] 
tlie flow increased to 1,400 barrels. | 

At the time of discovery of oil at Ranger the Texas and P»- \ 
cific Coal company held under lease nearly all the land now cov- ] 
ered by the field. However, since then this company bias sold some 
of their acreage or made drilling agreements with other companies 
who are carrying on the development. At present the Prairie Oil 
and Gas company, the Texas Company, the Gulf Production com- 
pany, the Magnolia Petroleum company, the Humble Oil & Refining 
company, besides numerous small companies and individuals have 
production in the field. The development of the field since the J. 
H. McCleskey No. 1 was drilled in has been very rapid in spite 
of the difficulties in obtaining supplies, labor and water, during the 
first year of the field's development. 

The rocks exposed at the surface in the Ranger field consist i 
of limestones, sandstones, and shales of the Canyon series of the 
Pennsylvanian system. The most prominent member of the series 
18 a dark gray limestone about 35 to 40 feet thick which forms an 
escarpment just west of the town of Ranger. Below this heavy 
limestone occurs a series of shales and thin sandstones 40 to 60 feet 
in thickness, at the base of which is a thin brown limestone whicb i 
outcrops diagonally across the town of Ranger. 

A generalized section taken from well logs shows that the drilb 
penetrate approximately 600 to 700 feet of altematinsr limestones 
and shales belonging to the Canyon series, 2,000 to 2^00 feet of 
sandstones and shales interbedded with thin limestones belonging 
to the Strawn series and about 1,100 feet of black shales and lime- 
stones belonging to the Bend series* The entire thickness of the 
Bend series is penetrated in only a few of the wells a/s the produc- 
tive horizons are found near the top of the black limestone. The 
upper 400 to 500 feet of the Bend series consists mostly of black 
shales which may be correlated with the Smithwick shales outcrop- 
ping in San Saba and Llano counties. Below these shales are ap- 
proximately 500 feet of gray and black limestone interbedded witli 
lliin shales, making up the Marble Falls limestone. Below the lime- 
stone is 100 to 125 feet of black shale which may probably be corre- 
lated with the Lower Bend shale which outcrops in San Saba coon- 
ty. A few of the deeper wells penetrate a compact white limestone 
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a depth of 3,600 to 3,800 feet. This is probably the Ellenburger 
lestone of Cambro-Ordovician age. 

The structure as shown by the dip of the rocks exposed at the 
rface consists of a series of plunging folds or anticlines. The 
rgest of these plunges northwestward from the neighborhood 
the Walker well No. 1, where the beds are flat. This fold is 
mked on either side by minor folds which also plunge northwest- 
urd. The minor fold on the northeast starts in the vicinity of the 
agerman well No. 1, while the one on the southwest begins near 
le J. H. McCleskey well No. 1. Another minor fold is found in 
le south-central part of the field in the vicinity of the Floyd Brewer 
dls. Structure contours on rocks exposed at the surface show no 
OBures in any part of the field. 

The structural conditions of the Bend series, in which the 
roduction is found, varies considerably from the surface structure 
oe to the marked unconformity between the Strawn and Bend 
sries. The most important structural feature of the Bend series as 
liown by a study of well logs available at the present time is a 
urge dome which extends from the C. J. Keaghy well No. 1 and 
'. W. Duncan well No. 1, on the south, to the W. E. Jones No. 2 
nd Magnolia Petroleum company Rock No. 1, on the north. Plunge 
ng anticlines extend from this dome northwestward through the 
imrna Terrell No. 1 and westward through the Butler No. 1. Be- 
ween these two anticlines is a small syncline. 

The main structure is flanked on the southeast and northeast 
f two smaller anticlines. The one on the southeast has its crest in 
le vicinity of the Brewer wells and plunges northwest. The one to 
ie northeast is located in the neighborhood of the Walker No. 1, 
ut its extent is as yet not well defined. 

A structural basin extends south from the town of Ranger 
hrough the Yandell No. 1, Meyers No. 1 and Pitcock No. 1 and 
hen turns eastward. Other small synclines appear in the vicinity 
f the J. T. Falls No. 1 and J. M. Rush No. 1. 

The subsurface structural features cannot be more definitely 
lefined until more well logs are available.' It seems that the struc- 
oral conditions of the Bend series are reflected to some extent in 
he surface structure but in a modified form due to the unconf ormi- 
168 between the Canyon and Strawn series and between the. Strawn 
nd Bend series. 

At the present time the production in the Ranger field is prac- 
ically confined to two horizons, the deeper of which is the more 
reductive. This deeper sand is encountered at depths ranginir 
•cm 3,200 to 3,500 feet, depending upon the elevation of the ground 
: the well and the position of the well in relation to subsurface 
ructure. The maximum thickness of this sand which has been 
ported at this time is about 30 feet. On the other hand, the logs 
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of some of the dry holes do not show any sand at all, while otheri 
indicate a sandy lime at this horizon. It is possible, therefore 
that in places the sand pinches out entirely within a short distana 
of production. 

Some oil as well as gas. is obtained in some of the wells at a hor- 
izon about 175 to 250 feet above the main pay. This production ia 
usually reported in lime or sandy lime though, in a few cases Ae 
formation is classed as sand. Both these productive horizons are 
included in that part of the geologic section which has been corre* 
lated as Marble Falls limestone belonging to the Bend series. 

A few wells within a limited area at the southwest edge of the 
field are producing from a pay which was first struck in the J. E. 
Crosby No. 1 at a depth of 1,340 feet. This productive sand, which 
is about 30 feet in thickness where first encountered, is a member 
of the Strawn series. 

There are now (Mar. 15, 1919) nearly 100 wells producing oil 
in the Ranger field and the number is increasing rapidly. A num- 
ber of wells in the field have an initial production as high as 1,000 
to 4,000 barrels and the initial production of the Emma Terrel 
No. 1 is reported as 8,000 barrels. The best production at present 
is from the area one to three miles west of Ranger and in the neigh- 
borhood of the Brewer group three to four miles south of Ranger. 

A number of gas wells are scattered in various parts of th€ 
field and some of these produce a large volume of gas. A numbei 
of wells which produced only gas when first brought in are noi3 
making considerable oil. All the oil wells have enough gas pressure 
td make natural flow. The gas is used as fuel in drilling and t 
small amount is distributed for consumption in the town of Ranger 

The oil produced in the Ranger field ranges from 36 degrees 
Baume to 42 degrees Baume. 

The production of the field is curtailed at the present time b: 
lack of storage and transportation facilities for handling the oil 
Many of the wells are shut down at the top of the sand waitinJ 
for storage. On Jan. 1, 1919, there were more than two and one 
half million barrels of oil in stock near Ranger. During December 
1918, about 235,000 barrels of crude oil were shipped out of Rangei 
in tank cars. 

The Texas Company has recently completed an 8-inch pip^ 
line from Ranger to Fort Worth and the Prairie Pipe Line com- 
pany has an 8-inch to Pauls Valley, Okla. A number of other pipe 
lines from Ranger are now under construction, among them a 12-incli 
line to Pelican Island, another to Corsicana and a second line t( 
Fort Worth. Twenty storage tanks, having a total capacity o 
352,500 barrels are now at various stages of construction nea 
Ranger. 
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The development of the Ranger field to March 15, 1919, is 
vn in Rg. 90. 

Outside the Ranger field there has been little important devel- 
lent in Eastland county. The northward extension of the Duke 
I of Comanche county lies in Eastland, but the pool is discussed 
connection with Comanche county. In the northeastern part 
che county, about 12 miles south of Strawn, two wells have been 
lied at the west end of a large structure. Both had some oil and 
), but no production has resulted. A well about 3 miles south of 
atland was good for about 5 barrels at over 3,000 feet. South- 
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west of Cisco about 10 miles a well is dry at 3,500 feet. The loca- 
tion of the Ranger field and of the important deep tests outside this : 
field is shown in fig. 90. 

At the end of March, 1919, the reports from Eastland county 
flhowed producing wells as follows: 

40 wells producing less than 25 barrels per day, 

22 wells producing between 25 barrels and 100 barrels per day, 

53 wells producing between 100 to 500 barrels per day, 

18 wells producing between 500 and 1,000 barrels per day, 

19 wells producing over 1,000 barrels per day, 
making a total of 152 producing wells with a total daily production I 
of 70,742 barrels. The total initial production of these wells was I 
130,617 barrels per day. | 

Brown County. 

Brown county lies to the west of Comanche and south of East- 
land. Considerable areas in the eastern and southeastern portions 
of the county are covered with the Trinity division of the Coman* ; 
chean but the greater part is occupied by the outcrops of the Strawa 
and Canyon formations of the Pennsylvanian. The normal struc- 
ture is a nearly west dip of about 60 feet to the mile and there are 
very few pronounced variations from this dip. 

The principal development has been a shallow sand found in 
the immediate vicinity of Brownwood. This pool was developed in 
1917 and was quite active during the fir3t half of 1918, when new 
development practically came to a standstill. The field occupies an 
area of about 4 square miles, in the southwestern part of Brownwood 
and the adjacent country. The sand lies at depths varying from 
150 to 350 feet, the depth increasing to the west, both on account 
of the dip of the sand and the elevation of the surface. The sand 
varies in thickness from 2 to 40 feet. Ordinary water-well drillinjBT 
machines were used, and the wells pumped by means of small gaso- 
line farm engines. Three or four days were required to finish a 
well. Some of the wells were not cased while others were cased 
with galvanized water-well casing. In some wells the ordinary 5 5-8 
inch casing was used. The initial production, while only a few 
barrels per well per day was very satisfactory for such shallow 
drilling and the wells paid out very rapidly. Some of the deeper 
wells had a production of as much as 100 barrels per day. The oil is 
of good grade. Two small refineries have been built at Brownwood 
but most of the production was shipped to other refineries in tank 
cars. The wells are very closely spaced. The daily production is 
reported (April 25, 1919) as 675 barrels. 

The deep drilling in Brown county, so far, has not been 
productive of important results, but sufficient showings and small 
wells have been found to make the territory look promising. 
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Some two or tiiree years ago, considerable flows of gas were 
ound in wells northwest of Bangs at a depth of about 1,600 feet. 
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• 
The gas is piped to Bangs. A well near the gas wells has been car- 
ried to a depth of 3,700 feet with only small showings. 

The Sinclair Gulf well near Byrd's in the north part of the 
county is a small well with the production from the Black Lime. The 
Bayley well about 3 miles to the southwest is also a small producer. 
The depth to production in these wells is practically the same. The 
well on the Weedon farm south of the Sinclair and east of the Bay- 
ley well is reported dry after a shot in the Black Lime between 
2,000 and 2,500 feet. A well near Grosvenor was dry at over 3,100 
feet. A well six miles east of south of Brownwood was dry at 2,600 
feet, and one four mles east of Brownwood at 2,750 feet. 

Other wells drilling at considerable depths are: a well about 
8 miles east of north from Brownwood and a well near Cleo in the 
northeastern part of the county, both shut down at or near 3,200 
feet. Ten other wild cat wells are reported as being drilled in the 
county. 

In April, 1919, the Capps well, 2 miles east of Brownwood was 
reported to be showing for a producing well. The location of the 
shallow production at Brownwood and of the deep tests drilled in 
Brown county are shown in fig. 91. 

Coleman County. 

The eastern part of Coleman county is underlain by the Cisco 
formation and most of the central and western parts by the Albany 
facies of the Wichita formation. Some outliers of the Comanchean 
cover considerable areas. The most conspicuous of these outliers are 
the hills near Santa Anna, known as the Santa Anna mountains. The 
normal structure in the Pennsylvanian and Permian rocks is a west 
dip of about 60 feet to the mile and this dip is very uniform. The 
Strawn formation which has a thickness of 3,000 feet or more at its 
outcrop thins rapidly as it passes westward under Brown and Cole- 
man countes so that the Black Lime of the Bend series is much nearer 
the surface than was at first thought. The Strawn seems to be 
absent along the west line of Coleman county as a well drilled 
south of Talpa passed directly from the white limestones and the 
shales of the Canyon formation directly into the Bend series. 

So far the development in Coleman county has given several 
small wells of both oil and gas, but these discoveries have not re- 
sulted in the opening of any important pools. In every case the 
productive areas have been proven to be small and the wells of small 
size. Early in April, 1919, the daily production of the county was 
reported* as being only 195 barrels. 

The principal developments are in the eastern half of the 
county, the Morris and Mitchell pools in the northeastern part, the 
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Santa Anna pool in the east central part and the Trickham pool in 
the southeastern part. 

The Morris pool, named from the Morris ranch, has about 4 
small producing oil wells and a deep dry hole just west of the de- 
velopment. The sand was missed in this well so the area seems 
limited on the west. The producing sand is encountered at about 
2,500 feet. 

The Mitchell pool is located about 6 miles northeast of the 
Morris pool. The wells are small and the area is limited by dry 
holes to the north and east. Only three or four wells are produc- 
ing. The producing horizon is in the Black Lime. 

About 2 miles southeast of Santa Anna and in an area about 
2 miles west of Trickham there have been several small oil and 
gas wells drilled. This production is from above the Black Lime, 
probably in the Strawn formation. The production is not very im- 
portant at present, but gives intersecting possibilities. Small gas 
wells have been drilled near Valera and Talpa. 

The location of the producing area is shown in fig. 92. 

McCtdloch County. 

In the latter part of 1918, a small pool was developed a few 
miles north of Brady, at a depth of about 300 feet. The wells early 
in 1919 were making less than a barrel per well per day and the dis- 
covery does not appear to be of commercial importance. Several 
deep tests have been unsuccessful. 

CRETACEOUS AREA. 

The principal fields of the Cretaceous area are the Corsicana 
oil and gas field and the Mexia-Groesbeck gas field. There are sev- 
eral minor occurrences. 

Corsicana Oil and Gas Field* 

'the Corsicana oil and gas field is situated in Navarro county, 
Texas, extending from Corsicana eastward to Powell, and from the 
vicinity of Angus northward to Chatfield. The boundaries of the 
field include about 200 square miles, but of this area only about 
50 square miles is productive. The field is divided into two parts — 
the Corsicana district, immediately east of Corsicana, and the Powell 
district, including a number of small pools near Powell and Mildred. 

The producing areas are shown in fig. 93. 

The surface of the Corsicana field is part of the Black Prairie 
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Hnd there is a thick mantle or residual soil obscuring all outcrops so 
uiat the determination of geological conditions rests almost entirely 
on the interpretation of well logs. 

The rocks penetrated by the drill in the field are as follows: 
Eocene — 

Midway formation, outcrops in eastern part of the field marl 
with thin beds of limestone. 
CretaceotiS'^ 

Navarro formation, consists of gray, greenish-gray and yellow, 
nodular calcareous clay and sandy clay and fine, glanconitic, calcar- 
eous sand, contains the Nacatoch sand, which is thought to be the oil- 
bearing sand in the Powell district at Corsicana, is about 400 feet 
thick. 

Taylor marl, consists of uniform series of light to dark gray 
fine-grained highly calcareous clay or clay marl — about 1,000 feet 
thick, some sandy beds of which one in the upper part is the oil 
producing sand in the Corsicana field. 

Atistin chalk, alternating beds of white to light gray chalk and 
marl of varying degrees of hardness, 425 feet thick. 

Eagle Ford shale, gray to dark-colored fine-grained clay and 
thin layers, and probably concretions of limestones, 376 feet thick. 
Farther northeast the Eagle Ford contains the Blossom sand mem- 
ber which is productive of oil and gas in the Caddo pool, but this 
member does not seem to be present in the Corsicana field. 

' Woodbine sand, consists of sandstone and sandy clays with 
some beds of hard sandstone, at Corsicana it has been penetrated 
to a depth of 400 feet but not drilled through. 

The oil from the Corsicana district is a light oil, showing a 
gravity of 38 to 59 degrees Baume, with about 20 per cent of gaso- 
line; that from the Powell district is a heavy oil with a gravity of 
20 to 30 degrees Baume and from 1 or 2 to 10 per cent gasoline. 
TJie base of oil is principally paraffin, but nearly all of it shows 
M small percentage of asphalt. The unsaturated hydrocarbons are 
high, from 8 or 10 to about 30 per cent. 

The wells in the entire field have been small producers; initial 
production of over 200 barrels per day have been reported but the 
majority of the wells started at less than 50 barrels per day. . The 
vrells decline rather rapidly for a few months and then continue 
producing at nearly uniform rate for many years unless invaded by 
salt water. Some wells have been producing for nearly 20 years. 
The average life is 9 or 10 years. The ultimate production is esti- 
mated at 1,948 barrels per acre. The production is probably gov- 
erned by the character of the sands which are fine-grained and 
fairly compact. 

Drilling is done with rotary rigs and the cost of drilling is low. 
The cost of wells, exclusive of casing is about $550 to $650 in the 
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present. These all occur within an interval of about 100 feBt, which 

U believed to represent the Nacatoch sand. They are about 800 

feet above the Corsicana sand and the top of the series is at a depth 

o! 650 to 900 feet. In some parts of the Mildred pool all four 

Bands are present and most of the wells are drilled into the deepest 

sand with the casings set at the top of the highest sand. In the 

Witherspoon-McKie pool the upper and lower sands are productive. 

In the Clements-Buchanan pool only the upper, and in the Burke- 

Combest, and White pools only the lower sand is productive. 

The structure of the main Corsicana pool is monoclinal. The 
dip is to the southeast and there are some variations in the rate of 
dip, but none of great importance. The data on the Edens pool are 
not conclusive, but indicate a low anticline. The gas accumulation 
at Chatfield is on a low, irregular anticline. The Mildred pool is on 
an irregular anticline. The production follows the structure in a 
general way but not in detail. . The Witherspoon-McKie pool is on 
the crest of a low flat-topped anticline. The Clements-Buchanan 
pool is on an accentuated normal dip, as is also the case with the 
Tilton-Havener and Angus pools. The Burke pool is on a well- 
defined anticline. 

In the Corsicana district, there are two productive sands, the 

Corsicana and Edens, which are believed to lie in the Taylor marl. 

'The Corsicana sand is the principal producing sand, yielding light 

^^I and gas. The Edens sand yielded gas in a small area southeast 

^^ Corsicana. The Corsicana sand is from 900 feet to 1,200 feet 

^^ow the surface in the Corsicana pool and ranges from a few 

^^6t to 60 feet in thickness. The wells are pumped by centrally- 

•ocated power plants, operating sucker-rods attached to pumping 

^^cks at the wells. Fifteen to twenty-five wells may be pumped 

^y one power. Casinghead gas is utilized for fuel. The wells in the 

*^^Mrell district require cleaning-out at frequent intervals. The gas 

^"^^lls of the field have been, in general, very short lived. 

The Corsicana field was discovered in 1895 and for six years 

_ the only important producer of oil in Texas. The Powell dis- 

^•^ct was opened in 1900. The features of the field as they stand 

^pday, have been defined for several years and there seems to be 

kittle chance of important extension of productive area of the field. 

'^liere is, however, possibility of production from deeper sands, es- 

l^cially in the Powell district where the Corsicana sand has not 

^een well tested in favorable localities. 

The average price for the oils from the field from 1918 to 1916 
** as follows: 

Average Price of Oil Per Barrel in Corsicana Field 1913-1916. 

1913 1914 1915 1916 

Corsicana' district $0,987 $0,923 $0,744 $1,242 

Powell district 766 .600 .449 .631 
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The Mexia^Groesbeck Gas Field* 

The Mexia-Groesbeck gas field is in the east-central part of 
Limestone county. It extends southward from near Mexia in a nar- 
row belt, to a point a short distance southwest of Groesbeck. The 
total length of the field is about 121/2 miles and the width a little 
less than one mile. 

The field has the same general geologic conditions as has the 
Corsicana field just described. The wells start in the Midwajr 
(Eocene) formation and encounter the gas in a sand in the Navarro 
formation, which is considered to be the Nacatoch sand member. 
The depths vary from 670 to 900 feet, the majority of them being 
near 700 feet. The thickness of the sand is about 40 feet. The sand 
consists of quartz grains partially cemented by glanconitic. It is 
quite porous, showing an average pore space of 25.5 per cent. The 
slight variation in rock pressure and the uniform rate of decline of 
pressure indicate fairly uniform porosity in the sand. 

The structure of the field is a long, well-defined anticline with 
at least 150 feet of reverse (northwest) dip which is much steeper 
than the southeast or normal dip. Well logs must be used to de- 
termine the structure and the whole anticline cannot be delineated. 

The first successful well was drilled in 1912. Previous to its 
bringing in, twelve unsuccessful wells had been drilled. Fifteen or 
sixteen wells were added in 1913 and about 30 in 1914. At the end 
of 1915, there were 46 and at the end of 1916 there were 53 pro- 
ductive gas wells in the field. Several wells have been abandoned 
which could probably be rejuvenated by proper methods. The aver*- 
age closed pressures at the ends of the years since the field wai-* 
opened are as follows: 1912, 275 pounds; 1913, 273 pounds; 191*=^^ 
240 pounds; 1915, 200 pounds; and 1916, 180 pounds. The ope:*^ 
flow volume of the field at the end of 1915 was about 220,000,00^* 
cubic feet per day, and the total quantity of gas in the field at th^»t 
time was estimated at 2,331,057,000. No oil has been found in ^Sm^^ 
field and the gas is dry, consisting almost entirely (over 98 p^^^ 
cent) of marsh gas. The gas is supplied to Mexia, Groesbeck, Wac^o 
Mart, Corsicana and some smaller towns. 

The Thrall Oil Field* 

The Thrall oil field is located one mile southeast of Thrall, i^ 
southeastern Williamson county. The surface is gently undulatirmf 
with a thick mantle of black soil. 
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Oil was discovered at about 300 feet in 1914 in an attempt to 
obtain water. The showings were sufficient to lead to deeper drill- 
ing and the first commercial well was completed early in 1915. 

The rocks penetrated by the drill are the Taylor marl, Austin 
chalk and Eagle Ford shale of .the Cretaceous. The Buda lime- 
stone of the Comanchean is reached in one or two of the deeper 
wells. Only a few wells went deeper than the oil horizon in the 
Taylor marl. 

The oil producing horizon is unique in that it is an altered 
ipeous rock. The rock was originally a basalt or similar rock 
which has been altered into a porous serpentine. The rock may 
be an intrusion of later date than the Taylor marls but is regarded 
as being more probably a contemporaneous extrusion on the sea 
bottom. The cuttings from the rocks next to the igneous mass do 
not shown signs of the metamorphism which would be expected if the 
body were intrusive. 

The Serpentine forms an irregular dome-shaped mass, thickest 
Jiear the center, where a thickness of over 500 feet is shown in a 
^ell log, and thinning in all directions. The upper surface slopes 
inost rapidly to the south, and most gradually to the north. The 
greatest known diameter of the mass is about 5,000 feet in a north- 
south direction, and the east-west diameter is about 4,800 feet. The 
tbin edges of the igneous mass probably extend beyond these dis- 
tances. The depth of the igneous rock below the surface varies 
from about 600 to about 900 feet. 

The oil is found both in the serpentine and in a porous shell 
breccia which is contiguous to the serpentine. 

The high porosity of the containing rocks gave wells of large 
iJtitial capacity and was also responsible for an extremely rapid de- 
cline. 

Of 105 wells drilled previous to November, 1916, 7 were dry; 
26 had initial pr6ductions of less than 40 barrels, 22 of between 40, 
a*ici 200 barrels, 15 of between 200 and 1,000 barrels, and 7 of be- 
tween 1,000 and 5,000 barrels. Within about 6 months after the 
fi^ld was opened the average production was less than 10 per cent 
o^ the initial production and within 16 months only 8 of 138 wells 
Were making more than 26 barrels per day and 96 were making 
less than 6 barrels. 

The total production to November 4, 1916, was approximately 
l»500,OOO barrels. The crest of the production was reached in May, 
1915, when over 200,000 barrels were produced. By October, 1916, 
*he monthly production had declined to about 24,000 barrels, and the 
decline has continued since that time until the production is quite 
small. The oil from the Thrall field is reddish in color, and has 
A Sravity of about 40 degrees Baume. The base is paraffin and 
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considerable ozocerite separates in the tubing and pipes making ii 
necessary to clean them at frequent intervals. 

Minor Occurrences in the Cretaceous Area. 

There is a small gas field, near Crowther in McMullen county, 
in 1916 six wells were supplying Crowther with gas and 10 were not 
being used. There is also a small amount of light oil. 

In northern Zapata county, a small gas field was discovered 
on the Jennings ranch, in a well drilled for water. The well had a 
capacity of 15,000,000 cubic feet of gas per day at a depth of 1,314 
feet. Other wells were drilled and the gas piped to Laredo, 30 
miles to the northwest, in 1916. Further development has failed 
to enlarge the area and the producing company has recently gotten 
a supply of gas a short distance east of Laredo. 

A well producing 5 to 8 barrels per day on the pump was drilled 
south of Brenham in Washington county in 1915. The depth was 
1,340 to 1,420 feet. Additional development has been without re- 
sults. 

Some shallow oil has been known for several years near Piedra& 
Pintas in Duval county. Deep tests have been started but no com«- 
pletions have been made. 

Some small development of oil has taken place in Bexar county?' 
near San Antonio. The Alta Vista and Van Petty pools lie r^^- 
spectively 8 and 10 miles south of San Antonio. Both are shallows- 
and the wells are only small producers. The oil in the Van Pett :^' 
pool is of about 36 degrees Baume gravity, but that of the Alta Vist -a 
pool is heavier. The development can scarcely be said to be ii 
portant at present, but may lead to more of value. 

OIL AND GAS FIELDS OF NORTHWEST LOUISIANA. 

The oil and gas fields of Louisiana which are considered as b( 
longing to the Mid-Continent fields are located in the extreme north-^^" 
western part of the state, in Caddo, De Soto, and Red River pai 
ishes, and are grouped into two fields or districts, the Caddo an( 
the De Soto-Red River. 

The surface rocks in all this portion of Louisiana, are Eocene 
clays and sands. The rocks are very soft and the bedding irregulai 
so that exposures are very few and short. The only geologic worl 
which can be done in advance of drilling is the measuring and plot- '^ 
ting of the dips, and these are not very reliable. 

The rocks in the general district have a slight dip toward the 
south, but in the productive areas this dip is aflfected by a larg3^"- 
uplift known as the Sabine uplift, which brings the Cretaceous -^ 
rocks within 700 feet or less of the surface over a considerable are^ - 
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The Sabine uplift is not a simple fold, but a large anticline with 
many minor folds and wrinkles superimposed upon it. In general, 
the accumulation follows the structure very closely and even the 
minor ilexures seem to have a pronounced effect on the distribution 
of oil and gas and on the size of the wells. 

In all the area production is from sand members in the Creta- 
ceous system, which has been rather fully described for the ad- 
joining territory in Texas. The productive horizons are named in 
the discussions on the fields. 

Caddo field — The Caddo field is located in the western part of 
Caddo Parish and extend westward across the state line a short 
distance into Marion county, Texas. The principal part of the field 
extends from Mooringsport northwestward for about 12 miles and 
has an extension reaching about 10 miles northeast from the main 
part of the field. The largest wells are in a rather narrow belt, 
northwestward from Mooringsport. The productive areas are shown 
in fig. 94. 

The field is divided into seven districts or pools that merge 
more or less closely into each other. 

The productive horizons are four in number — 

The Nacatoch sand is the most important gas sand in the 
field and has produced some low-grade oil. It consists of alterna- 
tions of hard and soft layers which are not continuous over large 
areas. The total thickness of the sandy horizon varies from 50 
to 150 feet. The oil and gas occur in the upper part of the forma- 
tion and the lower is filled with salt water in most places. 

The Annona chalk has supplied large quantities of low-grade 
oil to a few wells. On account of the small areas of the produc- 
tion it is supposed to come from fissures or crevices. 

The Blossom sand or 1,800-foot sand gives strong flows of gas 
from its upper portion, but^care is necessary to keep from drilling 
into the salt water which underlies the gas. 

The Woodbine sand is the great producer of high-grade oil in 
the field and also gives considerable gas locally. The gas has the 
odor of petroleum and is suitable for the manufacture of gasoline. 
There seem to be two productive horizons, one lying from 225 to 
275 feet below the top of the Blossom sand and the other about 
100 feet lower. 

There is considerable variation in the intervals between the dif- 
ferent sands and they are not parallel throughout the field in gen- 
eral, the deeper sands show the steeper dips and the more complex 
folding. 

The oil wells of the Caddo field have a strong gas pressure and 
most of them come in as gushers. The decline is very rapid as the 
gas pressure is relieved. Wells of 5,000 to 10,000 barrels have not 
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been uncommon, although the majority have much smaller initiat" ^^ 
productions. Owing to the intimate association of the oil with sal^^.^-j. 
water, many wells have passed directly from the gusher class intc^^ ^^ 
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producers of large volumes of water. The gas wells are very large 
Volumes, up to 50,000,000 cubic feet or more, and have tremendous 
pressures. On account of the unconsolidated nature of the rocks 
and the absence of satisfactory beds on which to land and set 
casing, many wells have broken loose and run wild for months or 
even for years before they could be controlled. 

The oil of the Caddo field varies greatly in quality ranging from 
19 degrees to 45.5 degrees Baume. The oil is classified as light and 
heavy, the separatian being at 38 degrees Baume. The prices for 
the two classes vary considerably. 

During 1917 and 1918 the greatest activity in the Caddo dis- 
trict is in the Pine Island pool in the eastern part of Caddo Parish. 
Wells of very large size have been brought in but the oil is of low 
grade. 

The statistics given for North Louisiana in the tables at the 
^nd of the section on the' History of the fields are practically those 
for the Caddo field except for the last two or three years during 
which they are affected by the De Sota-Red River field. 

De SotO'Red River field* — The De Soto-Red River oil and gas 
field takes its name from the parishes in which it is located. 

The production is scattered over Tps. 12 and 13 N, Rs. 10, 11, 12 
^nd 13 W. The center of the field is about 30 miles southeast of 
Shreveport. The field extends from Naborton northeastward across 
^^d river to Crichton. 

Gas was discovered near Naborton in 1912 in a sand at about 
^Oo feet. Oil was discovered by deeper drilling early in 1913. The 
^fc^ington district in Red River parish was opened in April, 1914, and 
^h.^ Crichton pool in November, 1914. 

The stratigraphy of the region is practically the same as that 
^^ the Caddo field. The surface rocks belong to the Wilcox forma- 
r?^^^ of the Eocene, and the Recent deposits of Bayou Pierre and 
-^^c3 river valleys. About half the territory is covered by the Re- 
^^^»>t deposits and has no outcrops. The east and west ends of the 
_^^^:ritory lie in the hilly country where short outcrops make it pos- 
e to determine something as to surface structure. 
The rocks of the Cretaceous system are reached by the drill at 
^cJepth of a few hundred feet and all the productive sands are 
i^hin this system. 

The productive sands are as follows : 

^ The Nacatoch sand is encountered at depths of from 725 to 950 

^^^ depending on the surface elevation and the position on the 

*"" cture. It ranges in thickness from 50 to 150 feet with an aver- 

of about 125 feet. The sand varies greatly in porosity and has 




*^ — atson, G. C, and Hopkins, O. B., The DeSoto-Kecl RIvor oil and gas field, I^i., 
^'^'^11.. r. S. Geol. Survey No. im, v. 101-140, 1017. 
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many irregular indurated layers. So far the Nacatoch has yielded 
much gas but little oil. The gas wells have capacities of as much 
as 15,000,000 cubic feet per day. Small quantities of oil have been 
found in the Annona chalk. 

The principal oil-bearing sand lies about 1,660 feet below the 
Nacatoch sand. The sand zone is from 50 to 100 feet thick but the 
individual beds are lenticular and are intercalated with shale and 
hard layers. The exact position of the sand in the section is not 
known. The wells in this sand have initial productions of up to 8,000 
barrels per day and 1,000-barrel wells are not uncommon. The oil 
is generally of high grade, ranging from 38 to 42.5 degrees Baume. 
The oil from Red River Parish averages somewhat better than that 
from De Soto Parish. 

The deep gas sand lies 150 to 200 feet below the oil sand. The 
sand occurs as well-defined beds which are persistent for some dis- 
tance. This sand is more. uniformly productive over the area than 
the shallower sands which are very spotted. Wells in the deep gas 
sand reach 35,000,000 cubic feet per day in initial capacity. 

The structure as contoured on the Nacatoch sand is somewhat 
complex. The main structure is the Sabine uplift which has its 
axis extending from west of north to south of east. On this are 
superimposed several small folds and terraces, as follows: 

The Naborton dome has its highest part in sees. 5 and 7, T. 12 
N., R. 11 W. There is a shallow syncline on the north flank and 
the western margin is complicated by small pitching anticlines and 
synclines. The south edge of the- dome is formed by a fault known 
OS the Gusher Bend Fault. 

The Smithport anticline extends in a northeast southwest di- 
rection across sees. 22, 28 and 32, T. 13 N., R. 12 W. The fold is 
lower than the Naborton dome and has more gentle dips. 

The Bice anticline lies south of the Naborton dome in sees. 4, 5, 
and 6, T. 12 N., R. 11 W. It is lower and has more gentle dips than 
the layer folds to the north. 

The Crichton terrace is in sees. 19, 20 and 30, T. 13 N., R. 10 W. 
It is a broad flattening probably separated by a shallow syncline 
from the folds to the southwest. The Terrace is wrinkled by small 
anticlines and synclines. 

The Gusher Bend anticline is associated with the Crichton ter- 
race, and is located in sees. 24, 25 and 36, T. 13 N., R. 11 W. 

The Gusher Bend fault which bounds the Crichton terrace. 
Gusher Bend anticline and Naborton dome on the south has a maxi- 
mum displacement of over 200 feet with the downthrow on the 
south. There are probably other smaller faults in the area with 
their area parallel to that of the Gusher Bend fault. 

The production is closely related to the structure but does not 
coincide with them. The lenticularity of the sands has probably 
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)iad an important effect in locating the accumulations. As in the 

case in the Caddo field, the structures in the different sands are not 

the same and, in general, the deeper sands are more steeply folded. 

The production is very spotted and the proportion of dry holes 

is high. 

During 1919 there has been great activity in the Bull Bayou area 
in the eastern end of the district, in Red River parish. 

Shreveport gas field — A gas field near Shreveport has furnished 
considerable gas from the Vacatoch sand. The structure is prob- 
ably a cross fold on the Sabine uplift comparable to those in the 
Caddo and De Soto-Red River folds. The gas is closely associated 
with salt water. 

Pelican district — Several wells have produced small quantities 
of oil in the vicinity of Pelican. The wells are scattered over an 
area about 7 miles long in Tps. 10 and 11 N., R. 12 W., in south- 
em De Soto and northern Sabine Parish. The productive horizon is 
thought to be the oil sand of the De Soto-Red River field. 

Development at Homer — Early in 1919 an oil well was brought 
in about 7 miles west of Homer in Clarborne parish. The offset 
well also was a good producer. Two wells about a mile to the north 
were drilled and abandoned some time ago, but both are reported 
to have had considerable oil. There are some surface indications of 
favorable structure in this vicinity and the prospects for develop- 
ing a pool of some magnitude seem good. 

Monroe gas /leW— Several large gas wells have been developed 
i^ear Monroe, but no oil has been reported as yet. 

At the end of 1917 the field was about 10 miles long and wells 
of as high as 40,000,000 cubic feet per day capacity had been 
brought in. 



VIII. 



NATURAL GAS IN THE MID-CONTINENT FIELDS. 

In the description of the different producing fields, the natural 
gas producing fields have been described as well as those produc- 
ing oil and where a pool produces both gas and oil some refer- 
ence to the gas production has been made. 

However, the natural gas industry is of sufficient importance 
to merit separate consideration. 

The annual review for 1916, by John D. Northrop in the Min- 
eral Resources of the United States, published by the United States 
Geological Survey gives a complete review of the situation in the 
natural gas industry to the end of 1916 and is the latest published 
information. 

The following pages are taken entirely from that report. 

KANSAS. 

GENERAL STATEMENT. 

The natural gas industry in Kansas dates back to 1873, when 
gas from the Acers Mineral Well at lola, Allen county, was used 
as an illuminant in a neighboring sanitarium erected for the pri- 
mary purpose of exploiting the medicinal properties of the mineral 
water obtained from the same well. In 1882 gas was found in 
abundance in wells drilled 7 miles north of Paola, Miami county, 
and in 1884 mains were laid from this district) to Paola and the 
distribution of gas to consumers in that town was begun. About 
1887 natural gas from nearby wells was introduced into the town 
of Fort Scott, Bourbon county, and in 1892 the distribution of gas 
from wells of large capacity west and northwest of Coffeyville, Mont- 
gomery county, was begun in the latter town. In 1893 Cherryvale, in 
the northeastern part of the same county, was first supplied with- 
natural gas from wells east of town, and Independence, near the 
center of the county, was supplied from wells 4 miles to the east. The 
adoption of natural gas as a fuel in the zinc smelters at Cherryvale in 
1898 established the natural gas industry in Kansas on a permanent 
basis, and its subsequent development was rapid. In 1906 natural 
gas mains were laid from the fields in Montgomery county to the 
Joplin lead and zinc district in southwestern Missouri and in 1906 
gas from the Allen and Neosho county fields was piped into Kan- 
sas City. 

[282] 
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From only a few hundred dollars in 1882 the value of the gas 
produced annually in Kansas increased slowly to $50,000 in 1893, 
then rapidly to $112,000 in 1895, to $1,124,000 in 1903 and to a maxi- 
mum of $8,294,000 in 1909, subsequent to which it declined steadily 
to $3,288,000 in 1913, since which year it has gradually increased 
with the development of prolific gas fields in Butler county, though it 
is still far below the maximum. 

Natural gas was produced profitably in Kansas in 1916 in 23 
counties, all in the eastern third of the state. Petroleum and 
natural gas in this state occur in sandstone or limestone layers in the 
Pennsylvanian series ("Coal Measures"), the most productive zone 
being that of the Cherokee shale, at the base of the series. Lenticu- 
lar sandstone layers interbedded with the Cherokee shale constitute 
the principal reservoirs of oil and gas in the state. 

PRODUCTION. 

The volume of natural gas produced in Kansas in 1916 was 
firreater than that produced in this state in any other recent year 
^ince 1911. It amounted to 31,710,438,000 cubic feet and exceeded 
*ke output in 1915 by 4,664,530,000 cubic feet or 17 per cent. The 
^<aive of this gas at the point of consumption was $4,855,389, a gain 
^^^ $818,378, or 20 per cent, over the value of the output in 1915, 
^i« gain being accounted for in part by the increased volume of 
^^« and in part by an increase from 14.93 cents to 15.31 cents in 
^^ average price per thousand cubic feet at which the gas was 
d in 1916. 
Credit for the augmented production in 1916 belongs almost 
j'T^*^olly to Butler county and was due principally to the extensive ac- 
^^^ty in the quest for petroleum in the Augusta and Eldorado dis- 
^cts in that county. In all 75 new gas wells were completed, 7 ex- 
usted wells were abandoned, and 234 gas wells were in service in 
^tler county in 1916, exclusive of the wells that produced both gas 
"^d petroleum. 

In Chautauqua and Montgomery counties the, usual activity in 
e quest for natural gas prevailed, but no new territory of con- 
sequence was added to the areas already proved productive. 

>In the state as a whole activity in drilling for natural gas was 
sess than in 1915 and was attended with poorer success, as far as the 
Viumber of wells is concerned. In 1916 a total of 654 wells were 
drilled for gas, of which 461, or 70 per cent, were successful and 
^93, or 30 per cent, were unsuccessful. In 1915 there were 748 
^ells completed, of which 554, or 74 per cent, were successful. The 
number of unsuccessful tests reported in 1916 was only 1 less than 
the number reported in 1915. At the end of 1916 there were 2,513 
gas wells, exclusive of the wells that produce both oil and gas, in 
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service in Kansas, a net gain of 70 wells over the number in service 
at the end of 1915. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Including a relatively small volume of natural gas piped to 
Missouri and consumed in the smelter district about Joplin, the 
volume of natural gas consumed in Kansas in 1916 was 60,564,112,- 
000 cubic feet, a gain of 11,692,817,000 cubic feet, or 24 per cent, 
over the volume consumed in 1915. 

The market value of this gas was $9,731,518, a gain of $1,- 
557,229, or 19 per cent, over the value of the gas consumed in 
Kansas in 1915. The failure of the total market value to increase 
in the same ratio as the volume of gas consumed is accounted for 
by a decrease from 16.73 cents to 16.07 cents in the average price 
per thousand cubic feet in 1916. 

It is estimated that 20,876,693,000 cubic feet of gas, or 34 
per cent of the total volume consumed in Kansas in 1916, valued at 
$5,314,011, or 55 per cent of the total market value, was distributed 
to 202,222 domestic consumers in Kansas and south^stem Missouri 
at an average price of 25.45 cents a thousand cubic feet, and that 
the remaining 66 per cent of the volume, representing 45 per cent of 
the total market value of the gas consumed, was distributed to 1,354 
industrial consumers at an average price of 11.13 cents a thousand. 

With regard to the consumption of natural gas for domestic 
purposes in Kansas in 1915 and 1916, a comparison of the statistics 
for the two years shows in 1916 gain of only 1 per cent in volume 
and of 0.5 per cent in the number of consumers supplied, but loss 
of 0.3 per cent in the total market value of the gas in\jolved on ac- 
count of a decrease of 0.38 per cent, or 1.5 per cent in the average 
price per thousand paid for natural gas service by this class of 
consumers. 

The average volume of natural gas consumed monthly by each 
domestic consumer in Kansas in 1916 was 8,600 cubic feet at an 
average monthly cost of $2.19. 

With regard to the consumption of gas for industrial purposes 
a comparison of the statistics for the same two years shows in 1916 
loss of 7 per cent in the number of consumers, but gain of 40 per 
cent in the volume of gas consumed, of 55 per cent in the total 
market value of that gas, and of nearly 11 per cent in the average 
price per thousand paid for it. 

Much of the increase recorded is accounted for in the greatly 
augmented requirements of natural gas for fuel in lead and zinc 
smelters. It is estimated that in 1916 a total of 15,542,197,000 
cubic feet of gas, valued at $1,750,726, was distributed at an aver- 
age price of 11.26 cents a thousand, to the smelters. Comparison 
of these data with corresponding items for 1915 shows in 1916 
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sain of 82 per cent in the volume of gas consumed in Kansas in 
the smelting of metals, of 106 per cent in the total market value 
of that gas, and of 1.36 cents, or 14 per cent, in the average unit 
price paid for it. 

About 2,690,917,000 cubic feet of gas, valued at $242,457, an 
average price of 9.01 cents a thousand, was distributed in 1916 to 
cement plants in Kansas, and about 3,962,940,000 cubic feet, valued 
at $362,070, an average price of 9.14 cents a thousand was dis' 
tributed to manufacturers of brick, glass and clay products. 
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RECORD OF NATl;RAL GAS INDUSTRY IN KANSAS. 1898-1916. 

Gas roiMumed — 



— Gajs Produced — 



No. 
Pdcn. 



29 

31 

&2 

48 

80 

120 

190 

171 

130 

196 

212 

199 

204 

232 

253 

305 

353 

371 

414 



Value 



1174.640 

332.592 

356.900 

659.173 

824.431 

1.123.849 

1.517.643 

2.261.836 

4.010.986 

6.198.583 

7.691.587 

8.293.846 

7.755.367 

4.854.534 

4.264.706 

3.288.394 

3.340.025 

4.037.011 

4.855,380 



No. Consumers 



Domes- 
tlc 

•6,186 

•10.071 

•9.703 

•10.227 

13.488 

15.918 

27.204 

46.852 

79.270 

149.327 

168.85.1 

182.657 

186.333 

199.523 

195.446 

195.131 

187.714 

201.133 

202.222 



InduM- 
trtal 



44 

71 

65 

72 

91 

143 

29S 

601 

900 

1 60ri 

l.lni 

1.160 

1.412 

907 

1.104 

950 

1.079 

1,41H 

i.;r)4 



Value 



$174,640 

332.592 

356.900 

659.173 

1.123.849 

1.517.643 

2.265.945 

t4,023.r>66 

t6.208.862 

t7,691..-»«7 

t8.356.07« 

124.431 

t9.493.701 

t»,335.027 

t«.521.8.-.8 

t6,983.«02 

■t7. 163.746 

t9.731.5l8 

t8.l74.289 



Wells 



Drilled 



(■as 


Dry 


34 


18 


44 


22 


54 


15 


71 


35 


144 


63. 


29.-I 


66 


378 


135 


340 


157 


331 


J»0 


361 


163 


403 


208 


452 


214 


392 


195 


301 


152 


43.-* 


200 


506 


253 


44% 


210 


4t)l 
^554 


io:t 

104 



Prod. 
Dec. 31 



121 

160 
209 
276 
404 

1.02f» 
1.142 
I 49-. 
1.760 
1.917 
2.138 
2.149 
2.033 
2.100 
2.297 
2.2»J1 
2.513 
2.14:! 



•^'unjber of fires supplied. 

'''eludes gas taken from Kansas and consumed in Mi.ssnuri. 
Uf. '^'^^Udes gas taken from Kan.saH to Misj^ourl: also jras piped from Oklahoma to Kansas and 
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C 



""^nty 




Ij^ford 



^♦W 



Depth (Ft.) 



500—1.500 
230—1.070 
150^ 800 
64—1.100 
575—1.500 

390—1.900 
97— 680 



10—300 

30—240 

40 

7— 80 

r,o— 300 

15— 50 



5—260 
65—250 

3— 95 

35—410 ! 
40— 50 



I'lCHsure (Pounds) — 







6- 240 


5- 300 


6.5- - 225 


r.O 225 


75 


80 


10 -.•160 


6 -160 


40— 210 


25—425 


30 90 


40— 17P 



1-270 
«o— ir,.-) 

8--130 

30 -600 
, 25— 80 



irvlU. 
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DEPTH AND ROCK PRESSURE OF WELLS IX KAXSA8. 1912-1916— Continued. 









— — - 


-Pressure (Pounds) 




County 


Depth (Ft.) 














1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Dmu^ImH 


350— 530 


10— 280 


20— 60 


10— •ISO 


55— 80 


20—610 


Johnson 


130— 950 


125— 270 


240— 270 


160— 250 


200—250 


195—275 


Ellsworth 


950—1.250 


100 


90— 100 


75 


100—550 


40 


Klk 


500—1.887 


60— •525 


550— ♦.560 


•40(K— •eoo 


30—300 


300—500 


Butler 


1.330—2,650 




■ 


90— ^250 


125 


200 


Woodson 


650—1.430 












Greenwood 


350— 400 


23— 185 


20— 240 


50— 200 


50—300 


42—195 


Labette 


320—1,000 


C — 70 


20— 100 


20— 100 


15—110 


10 — i*« 


Linn 


8.5— 750 


3 — 260 


1— 500 


50— 240 


40—112 


112 


Franklin 


300— 720 


2— ^515 


5— 700 


40— 120 


50—100 


45-100 


Miami 


200—1.150 




15— 325 


15— 400 


H-150 


l'i-l75 


Montgomery 


160—1,600 








300 


250 


Morris 


600 


28— 250 




2.5— • 360 


li— 260 


0—260 


Neosho 


281—1.200 


1.5— 380 


15— 285 


12— •350 


7—600 


30 — 475 


Wilson 


250—1,725 


40— 125 


30— 125 


85 


0—140 


15— 75 


Wyandotte 


271— 800 












•New wells. 














- 




OK 


LAHOM 


A. 







GENERAL STATEMENT 

The natural gas resources of Oklahoma are closely associated 
with petroleum and the development of the natural gas industry in 
this state has closely paralleled the development of its vast re- 
sources of petroleum. The earliest recorded use of natural gas on 
a commercial scale in Oklahoma was at Red Fork, Tulsa county, 
where it was used as fuel for drilling purposes and as a source of 
heat and light in a few houses in 1902. In 1903 natural gas was 
used for drilling purposes near Lawton, Ck)manche county, near 
Pawhuska, Osage county, and near Newkirk, Kay county. In 1904 
natural gas was distributed to domestic consumers in Tulsa, Bar- 
tlesville, Ochelata, Pawhuska, and Red Fork, and to brickworks near 
Red Fork. The subsequent growth of the natural gas industry in 
Oklahoma has been rapid and has by no means spent its force. Since-^s 
1911 Oklahoma has ranked third among the gas producing statesi^^ 
on the basis of the volume of gas produced, and its advance to dec — 
ond place in 1917 seems inevitable. 

Natural gas was produced profitably in Oklahoma in 1916 ir-s 
31 counties lying in the eastern half of the state. 

Petroleum and natural gas in Oklahoma are found in sandston«^ 
and, less commonly, in limestone layers of variable thickness o(r— 
curring at numerous horizons in the succession of strata betweesi 
the base of the Mississippian series (lower Carboniferous) Delovi^ 
and the lower portion of the Permian series above. By far tbe 
greater part of the production, both of petroleum and of naturs' 
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Sas, is derived from ^'sands'' in the intervening Pennsylvanian 
series (upper Carboniferous.) 

PRODUCTION. 

The volume of natural gas produced profitably in Oklahoma in 
1916 exceeded the volume so produced in this state in any preced- 
ing year. This volume, which is estimated at 123,517,385,000 
cubic feet, was greater by 36,000,632,000 cubic feet, or 41 per cent, 
than the output in 1916, which was itself a record yield. 

The market value of this gas was $11,983,774, a gain of $2,- 
787,970, or 30 per cent, over the value of the gas produced in 1915. 
The failure of the statistics of value to record an increase commen- 
surate with the volume is accounted for by the facts that they 
are based on the prices received for gas at the point of consump- 
tion and that relatively more Oklahoma gas was distributed at in- 
dustrial rates than at domestic rates in 1916, as compared with 
1915. 

The influence of the increased distribution of gas to industrial 
consumers is shown in the statistics of the average price per thou- 
sand received for Oklahoma gas in 1916. This was 9.70 cents, com- 
pared with 10.61 cents in 1915, a loss of 0.81 cents, or nearly 8 per 
cent, in 1916. 

The greater part of the gas produced in Oklahoma in 1916 
came from the Gushing district and its southward extension, the 
Shamrock district, in Creek county. In the Gushing district the 
open-flow capacity of the gas wells completed in 1916 averaged ap- 
preciably lower than that of the wells completed in 1915. • Devel- 
opment work in the Shamrock district resulted in the completion 
of many gas wells of large capacity, the largest of which was prob- 
*Wy the initial well of the McMann Oil company, on the Williams 
^^'tn in sec. 4, T. 16 N., R. E. This well was completed early in 
^bruary and was credited with an initial open-flow capacity of 
'*»O00,000 cubic feet of gas a day from the Bartlesville sand. The 
^?|^pletion of wells credited with initial open-flow capacities of 
^^»O00,000 to 50,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day was by no means an 
^^iommon feature of the development work in this district in 1916. 
^^e of the gas produced in this district was unavoidably lost, but 
^^ch of it was either piped away for immediate consumption or 
'^^led off in the productive sands for future use. 
. In western Pawnee county new territory of considerable prom- 
^^ was opened in January, 1916. The initial test was drilled by 
^^atchom and others in sec. 32, T. 23 N., R. 3 E., and was completed 
?^ a gas well credited with a capacity of 35,000,000 cubic feet from 
^0 sands reached at reported depths of 1,840 and 2,150 feet. 
^^ Near Ingalls in the east central part of Payne county, a pro- 
*^fic area of gas production was proved in 1916 in sees. 27 and 34, 
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T. 19 N., R. 4 E., one well in sec. 27 of this township completed in 
August by the Fortuna Oil company being, credited with an initial 
open-flow capacity of 60,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day. In the 
southern part of Washington county a number of gas wells ranging 
in initial open-flow capacity between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 cubic 
feet a day were completed by the Quapaw Gas company, in 1916 
near Ochelata. The interesting feature of this district lies in the 
fact that the gas is obtained from what is believed to be the Pitkin 
limestone, near the top of the Mississippian series and in this lo- 
cality about 300 feet below the Bartlesville sand, the principal 
source of oil and gas in northeastern Oklahoma. 

In the Blackwell district, Kay county, the results of drilling in 
1916 added further proof of the enormous potentialities for gas 
production possessed by this district. A few gas wells of large ca- 
pacity were completed during the year, but in most of the wells 
the gas was "mudded off" in the productive sand for future use. 

In Njoble county natural gas territory of much promise was 
opened in July near Billings by the completion as a gas well hav- 
ing an estimated initial capacity of 6,000,000 cubic feet of a wild- 
cat test drilled by the Mid-Co. Petroleum company on the Hoover 
farm in sec. 22, T. 23 N., R. 2 W. 

In the southeastern part of Wagoner county development 
work in the Stone Bluff pool, discovered late in 1915, resulted in the 
completion of a number of prolific gas wells. 

The discovery at a depth of 2,972 feet of a flow of gas esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 cubic feet a day in a test well drilled in sec. 16, 
T. 8 N», R. 11 E., aroused considerable speculation as to the presence 
of an important gas field near Lamar, Hughes county. 

Aside from the occasional completion of a prolific gas well in 
the southeastern part of the Healdton district, Carter county, in- 
terest in natural gas developments in this locality in 1916 was 
centered in the Fox pool, 6 miles north of this district, where it 
will be recalled a gas well credited with an initial capacity of 20*' 
000,000 cubic feet was completed by the Gypsy Oil company late i^ 
December, 1915. During 1916 gas from this well was utilized as fue^ 
for the drilling of additional wells in this locality and was piped t^ 
Ardmore to increase the failing supply piped to that city from th^ 
old Wheeler field. In October, 1916, one additional gas well wa-^ 
completed in this new field. It was drilled by Phillips & Franklif^ 
in sec. 29, T. 2 S., R. 3 W., and was credited with an open-flow ca-" 
pacity of 45,000,000 cubic feet of gas. Late in December well No»- 
2 of the Gypsy Oil company, in Sec. 28, was drilled into a prolific 
gas sand encountered at a reported depth of 2,080 feet, and at th^ 
end of 1916 efforts were being made to seal off the productive sane? 
in order that the well might be deepened. Its open-flow capacity 
was estimated at 50,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day. 
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Exclusive of the wells that yielded both oil and gas there were 
6 gas wells completed in Oklahoma in 1916. At the end of the 
ar 1,409 gas wells were in service in this state. 

Aside from supplying the gas required by consumers residing in 
klahoma, the gas fields of this state supplied a large volume of 
atural gas to consumers in Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Including the gas piped from Oklahoma to the lead and zinc 
istrict of southwestern Missouri, the volume of natural gas con- 
omed in Oklahoma in 1916 was about 93,704,221,000 cubic feet, 
liis volume was greater by 28,012,855,000 cubic feet, or 30 per cent, 
ban the volume consumed in 1915. Its market value was $7,062,142, 
gain of $2,003,616, or 28 per cent, over the value of the gas con- 
umed in 1916. 

The average price per thousand paid by all classes of consum- 
rs to which this gas was distributed, was 7.54 cents in 1916, com- 
ared with 7.70 cents in 1915 and 7.61 cents in 1914. 

Of the total volume of gas consumed in 1916 it is estimated 
lat 10,723,336,000 cubic feet, market value $1,915,758, was dis- 
ibuted to 79,724 domestic consumers, at an average price of 17.87 
nts a thousand, and that the remaining volume of 82,980,885,000 
bic feet, market value $5,146,384, was distributed to 2,327 in- 
istrial consumers, at an average price of 6.20 cents a thousand. 

Comparison of the statistics of natural gas consumption for 
mestic purposes in 1915 and 1916 shows in 1916 increase of 11,- 
0, or 17 per cent, in the number of consumers favored with 
Ltural gas service, but of only 7 per cent in the volume of gas 
^, and of 6 per cent in its total market value, despite a reduction 
0.10 cent, or 1 per cent, in the average price per thousand paid 
»r the gas. Calculation based on the total number of domestic 
»nsumers favored with natural gas service at the end of 1916 in- 
tcates that the average monthly consumption of natural gas by 
ich consumer in 1916 was 11,200 cubic feet and that the average 
monthly cost of this service was only $2. The average actual con- 
vnption was undoubtedly slightly greater than is indicated by 
lese figures as a consequence of the fact that 17 per cent of the 
jmestic consumers were supplied with gas during only a part 
' the entire year. 

Comparison of the statistics of natural gas consumed for in- 

^strial purposes in the same two years shows in 1916 gain of 110, 

25 per cent, in the number of consumers supplied, of 49 per cent 

the volume of gas consumed, of 58 per cent in the market value 

that gas, and of 0.35 cent, or 6 per cent, in the average price per 

^usand paid for it. 
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A further analysis of the statistics of natural gas consumed fo 
industrial purposes in 1916 indicates that 46,246,844,000 cubic fee 
market value $2,701,158, was distributed to 366 industrial plant 
for direct consumption in manufacturing processes, such as th 
smelting of metals, the making of glass, the burning of brick, aiM 
the manufacture of carbon black, at an average price of 5.84 cenfa 
a thousand, sgid that the remaining 36,734,041,000 cubic feet 
market value $2,445,226, was distributed to 1,961 industrial planb 
for use as fuel in the generation of power, as in gas engines and 
under steam boilers, at an average price of 6.66 cents a thousand. 

Of the volume distributed in 1916 for direct use in manufa& 
turing it is estimated that 26,209,069,000 cubic feet, market value 
$1,385,059, an average price of 5.3 cents a thousand, was consumed 
in the smelting of metals in Oklahoma. Compared with the con- 
sumption for this purpose in 1915 these data show in 1916 gain 
of 62 per cent in volume, of 73 per cent in market value, and of 0.4 
cent, or 8 per cent, in average price per thousand. 

Smelters in Oklahoma supplied with natural gas in 1916 an 
located as follows: Bartlesville, 3 plants, owned by the National 
Zinc company, and the Bartlesville Zinc company, Collinsville, ! 
plants, owned by the Bartlesville Zinc company and the Tulsa Fue 
& Manufacturing company; Henryetta, 3 plants, owned by th^ 
Western Spelter company, the Henryetta Spelter company, and th^ 
Eagle-Picher liead company ; Kusa, 2 plants, owned by the Kusa Spel 
ter company, and the Oklahoma Spelter company ; Checotah, 1 plant 
owned by the United States Smelting company; Quinton, 1 plani 
owned by the Quinton Spelter Company; Sand Springs, 1 plani 
owned by the United States Zinc company; and Blackwell, 1 plani 
owned by the Bartlesville Zinc company. 

RECORD OF NATURAL GAS IXDl'STRY IN OKLAHOMA. 1906-1916. 
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^Includes some gas piped from Oklahoma to Missouri. 
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LOUISIANA. 

PRODUCTION. 

The volume of natural gas produced in Louisiana in 1916 was 
ater than that produced in this state in any preceding year in 
history of the local gas industry. It amounted to approximately 
180,975,000 cubic feet, and at the average selling price of 8.29 
ts a thousand cubic feet, added $2,660,445 to the mineral wealth 
he state in that year. 

Compared with statistics for 1915 these data show gain in 1916 
5,540,588,000 cubic feet, or 26 per cent, in the volume of gas 
luced, and of $496,511, or 23 per cent, in its total market value, 
a decline of 0.18 cent, or 2 per cent, in the average unit price at 
3h this gas was sold. 

As the available supply of natural gas in Louisiana is consid- 
)ly in excess of the facilities for marketing it, the increase in 
luction can be accounted for in part by the extension of exist- 
transmission lines. As the production of natural gas in this 
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state is largely incidental to the development of its oil fields, some 
part of the increase in gas production in 1916 must be ascribed to 
the fact that activity in the quest of petroleum in Louisiana was 
18 per cent greater in that year than it was in 1915. Other fac- 
tors contributing to this increase include augmented demands for 
natural gas for drilling purposes in the oil fields for consumption as ; 
fuel by large industrial consumers, and for utilization in five new ^ 
plants for the extraction of gasoline from natural gas installed in ] 
this state in 1916. 

A fair proportion of the increased output of natural gas in 
Louisiana in 1916 came from wells in the immediate vicinity of 
Shreveport in the southern part of Caddo parish. The remarkable 
success attained in the quest of natural gas in this locality in 1915 
resulted in the drilling of additional wells in 1916 and in the com- 
pletion of a number of gas wells of large capacity in the Harts 
Island district, just south of Shreveport, in the Cross Lake district, 
a few miles west of this city, and in the area northwest of Shreve- 
port. between this city and Blanchard. 

Persistent efforts, over a period of several years, to find petro- 
leum in commercial quantities in Bossier Parish were rewarded in 
1916 by the discover}* of a prolific gas field in the vicinity of 
Elmgrove, about 20 miles southeast of Shreveport. The discovery 
well drilled by the Atlas Oil company, was completed in January 
on the Elston lease in sec. 20, T. 16 N., R. 11 W., and was credited 
with an initial flow of 3.000.000 cubic feet of gas a day from a sand 
reached at a depth of about 900 feet. The completion of well No. 2 
on this lease in February as a 30.000,000-foot gasser furnished the 
real incentive for additional drilling in this locality. Several gas 
wells of large capacity w*ere completed in this new field during 1916, 
but to the end of the year the only market for the gas was the very 
limited one provided by the requirements for drilling purposes of 
companies operating in the same field. 

A gas field of considerable potential importance was also dis- 
covortxl in 1916 in Morehouse Parish, in the norfheastem part of 
Ix^uisiana. The discovery- well drilled by the Pnvrassive Oil t 
Gas compan>\ was completed in September on fhe Spyker tract in 
stv. 9. T. 20 N.. R. 5 E.. and was credited with an initial open-flow 
caivacity ostimated at 5.000.000 cubic feet a day and a rock pressure 
of S(H> (Hnuids to the square inch, from a sand reached at a depth 
of .Hlvut 2.200 feet. The completion in November by fhe same com- 
l\Hii>* of i;$ sovvnd well. No. 1 Fisher, in Sec SS of the township to 
tho north, as a !0.0O0.0OO-fv\>t gasser at a depth of about 2JZ50 
ftv: n>suI:tHl in tho starting of a number of other wdla in soatfaem 
MorohvMiso .and northern Ouachita parishes^ whidi* however, re- 
maimxl uncompleted to the end of 191& Plans w^ure made to pipe 
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iras from this field to Bastrop, Monroe, and West Monroe in 

• 

The greater part of the natural gas produced in Louisiana in 
i came as usual from the oil districts in Caddo, De Soto, and 
River parishes; a small percentage, however, consumed near 
source of production, was obtained from scattered wells in Natch- 
ties, Rapides, Richland, La Fourche, Ouachita, Claibourne, Gal- 
ea, Terrebonne, and Vermilion parishes. 

During 1916 the number of producers of natural gas in Louis- 
I increased from 67 to 78, and at the end of that year there were 

gas wells in service in the state, compared with 253 at the end 
1916. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Including the gas piped from Louisiana to adjacent parts of 
cansas and Texas, the volume of natural gas consumed in Louis- 
a in 1916 was equivalent to the volume produced, as no gas 
m other states is. consumed in this state. 

Of the total volume consumed in 1916 about 3,890,552,000 cubic 
t, or 12 per cent, valued at $1,149,336, or 43 per cent of the total 
xket value of the gas consumed, was distributed to 32,257 do- 
stic consumers at an average price of 29.54 cents a thousand, the 
naining 88 per cent of the volume, representing 57 per cent of the 
al market value, being distributed to 679 industrial consumers at 
average price of 6.36 cents a thousand. Compared with statis- 
8 of the consumption of Louisiana gas in 1915, these data show 
1916 gain of 7 per cent in the number of consumers, of 2 per 
It in the volume, of 11 per cent in the market value, and of 2.67 
its, or 10 per cent, in the average price per thousand feet of gas 
)plied to domestic consumers, and gain of 14 per cent in the 
nber of consumers, of 30 per cent in the volume, of 33 per cent 
the market value, and of 0.14 cent, or 2 per cent, in the average 
it price of gas distributed to industrial consumers. 

On the assumption that an average of 31,200 domestic con- 
ners were supplied with Louisiana gas each month in 1916, the 
srage monthly consumption of each consumer in that year was 
400 cubic feet, and the average monthly cost of natural gas serv- 

to each domestic consumer was $1.96. 

No material changes were made in 1916 in the natural gas dis- 
buting systems in Louisiana, as outlined in the report of this 
ries for 1916. 
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RECORD OF NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY IN LOUISIANA. 1909-1916. 

No. Consumers Ttl. Val. Wells 

No. Domes- Indus- of Gas Drilled 

Year Pdcrs. tic trial Produced Gas Dry 

1909 . 11 4.034 164 •$326,245 26 10 

1910 - 21 8.547 320 •509.408 23 4 

1911 — „. 27 tl7.964 442 •858.145 36 18 

1912 - 41 t24,087 474 •1,747,379 50 20 

1913 - 57 t26,424 550 •2.119.948 53 24 

1914 _ 54 t29.751 618 •2.227.999 52 26 

1915 - 57 t30.144 597 2,163,934 35 10 

1916 - 73 t32.257 679 2.660,445 48 4T 

•Includes the production of Alabama. 

flncludes consumers supplied with kas piped from Louisiana to Arkansas and Texas. 
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PRODUCTION. 









The volume of natural gas produced and utilized in Texas in 
1916 was greater than in any preceding year in the history of the 
natural gas industry in the state. It amounted to 15,809,579,000 
cubic feet, a gain of 2,485,832,000 cubic feet, or 19 per cent, over the 
volume produced in 1915, and was 18 per cent larger than the 
record yield of 13,433,639,000 cubic feet in 1914. 

The market value of the output in 1916 was $8,148,871, a gain 
of $549,998, or 21 per cent, over the value of the output in 1915, 
and of $674,101, or 27 per cent, over the value of the output in 1914. 

The average price at which Texas gas was sold in 1916 was 
19.89 cents a thousand cubic feet, a gain of 0.42 cents, or about 2 
per cent, over the average in 1915, and of 1.51 cents, or about 8 
per cent, over the average in 1914. 

The increase in the volume of natural gas produced in Texas in 
1916 is accounted for principally by the extension of facilities for 
natural gas consumptionu rather than by the development of strictly 
new sources of production. The principal contributor to the in- 
creased yield was the Strawn district in Palo Pinto county, which 
in 1916 furnished a large volume of natural gas to industrial plants 
and to a few domestic consumers at Thurber. Production of gas in 
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e Mexia district, Limestone county, was materially increased in 
^16 as a result of the extension of natural gas service to a large 
imber of domestic consumers in the city of Waco in that year. A 
irt of the increase is ascribed also to the increased conservation 
! oil-field gas in the oil districts of north-central Texas as a con- 
iquence of the operation there of four plants for the manufacture 
I casing-head gasoline in 1916, compared with one plant in 1915. 
The principal area of the commercial production of gas in Texas 

I the Petrolia oil and gas district, in Clay county, which supplies the 
Bs consumed in Dallas and Fort Worth, as well as in a number of 
Bier cities and towns in north-central Texas. The drain on this 
dd necessary to supply the needs of these communities, had so 
iminished the pressure and volume of gas in 1916 that on Septem- 
er 30 the principal distributor of gas from the Petrolia field was 
nmpelled to forego the distribution of gas to industrial consumers 

II order that the supply remaining might be conserved for the bene- 
t of domestic consumers. This action, though regrettable, is amply 
nstified by the principles of true conservation, which require that 
latural resources shall be exploited on the basis of the greatest 
rood to the greatest number. At the end of 1916 there were 56 
{as wells in the Petrolia district, exclusive of a few wells that pro- 
luced both gas and oil. Thirteen new gas wells were completed 
md 13 were abandoned in this field in 1916. The average closed 
>ressure of the wells in the Petrolia field was about 175 pounds to 
lie square inch at the end of 1916, a decline of 65 pounds during 
lie year, against 90 pounds in 1915 and 180 pounds in 1914. 

Second in importance as a source of natural gas in Texas is the 
Hexia-Groesbeck field, in Limestone county, which supplies the gas 
consumed in Waco and Corsicana, as well as in a number of towns 
In the immediate vicinity of the field. The volume of gas marketed 
from this field in 1916 was greater than in any other year since the 
Beld was discovered in 1912. Twelve gas wells were completed and 
6 exhausted wells were abandoned in this field in 1916, and at the 
end of the year 53 gas wells were in service. The average closed 
pressure of these wells was 180 pounds to the square inch at the 
end of 1916, compared with 200 pounds at the end of 1915, 240 
pounds at the end of 1914, 273 pounds at the end of 1913, and 275 
pounds at the end of 1912. 

In the Moran oil and gas field in Shackelford county, which sup- 
plies the gas consumed in the towns of Moran, Baird, Clyde, Put- 
nam, and Abilene, there were no important developments in .1916. 
North of the Moran district in Throckmorton county a gas well of 
small capacity was completed in March on the Matthews ranch, a 
short distance from a similar well drilled three years earlier. 

The piping of natural gas to consumers in and near Thurber, 
Erath county, in 1916, directed attention to the source of that gas 
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in the Strawn district, Palo Pinto county. This field, which lies 
about 2 miles southwest of Strawn, was discovered in 1914 by tht 
Texas & Pacific Coal company in the course of test drilling to dete^i 
mine the position and thickness of a coal bed in that locality. Witkj 
the discovery of petroleum to the north of the gas pool in 1915 little 
effort was made to utilize the gas for the purposes other 
drilling until 1916. At the end of 1916 there were about 50 wi 
with a combined capacity of perhaps 65,000,000 cubic feet of gas a 
day in this field. These wells range in depth from 900 to 1,800 feet 
and in closed pressure up to 650 pounds to the square inch. Manj; 
of them are capped, awaiting the provision of facilities for the nuu>| 
keting of their product. 

A new gas field of considerable promise was opened in 1911 
in the eastern part of Palo Pinto county. The initial well in thie 
field was drilled near the end of 1915 on the Hess ranch, 5 milee 
south of Mineral Wells, and, after encountering gas in fair volume 
in a sand reached at a depth of 720 feet, was drilled deeper in queet 
of oil and ultimately lost by flooding in January, 1916. A second 
well a few hundred feet to the northeast, completed in February, 
1916, was credited with an initial capacity of 3,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas from a sand found at a reported depth of 1,060 feet. The 
completion in March as a gas well of fair capacity of a test on 
the Edmonson ranch. 7 miles south of Mineral Wells, confirmed the 
discovery of an important gas field in this locality. Subsequent 
drilling proved the productivity of the territory between the Heaa 
and the Edmonson wells and attracted to the district the Doherty 
interests, which acquired in July a controlling interest in the new 
field that assures its efiicient development. 

In Stephens county, west of Palo Pinto county, and in Parker 
county, east of it, gas in fair volume was found in wells considerably 
in advance of the Strawn district and of the Edmonson-Hess area. 

No new development took place in the Bangs gas field, in Brown 
county, in 1916, three wells supplying the fuel needs of some 85 
consumers in the town of Bangs. 

In Coleman county tests drilled for oil between Santa Ana and 
the old Trickham gas field in the southeastern part of the county 
furnished encouragement to the further quest for oil in the locality 
and added materially to the supply of natural gas available for field 
use and for consumption in Santa Ana. 

Wells in the Reiser gas field in Webb county supplied, as in pre- 
vious years, the natural gas consumed in Laredo. During 1916 a 
pipe line was constructed by the Border Gas company, from Laredo 
to the Jennings ranch gas field in northern Zapata county, 30 miltf 
southeast of Laredo, and plans were completed for substituting gas 
from this source for that formerly obtained from the nearly ex- 
hausted Reiser field. 
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Six wells in the Crowther gas field, in McMuUen county, supply 
latural gas to consumers in the town of Crowther. Ten other gas 
veils in this district are not in use. 

In the Corpus Christi district, on the north side of Nueces Bay, 
h San Patricio county, little substantial progress was made in the 
development of the enormous resources of gas already proved to 
ndst. On December 31, 1915^ a gas well, the initial capacity of 
niiich was estimated in excess of 100,000,000 cubic feet of gas a 
diy, blew itself in on the White Point lease of the Gulf Petroleum 
company, about 800 feet north of a similar well drilled in 1914. 
This well was completed the first week of January^ 1916, but broke 
its heavy fittings on January 12 and ran wild for several days. On 
January 17 it caught fire and for nearly two months burned fiercely, 
forming about its mouth, as in the case of its predecessor, a seething 
crater of water, mud and burning gas that engulfed the remnants 
of the drilling rig and eventually choked the hole. The third well 
on this lease came in on July 16 with an estimated initial capacity 
of 20,000,000 cubic feet of gas a day, under a rock pressure of 600 
pounds to the square inch. After blowing gas for several days this 
well was capped, and when opened later in July was found to have 
gone to salt water, barely enough gas being available for addi- 
tional drilling in the locality. After running wild for more than a 
year well No. 1, of the Gulf Coast Oil and Gas company, on the 
Kirk tract, 2 miles east of the White Point wells, was finally brought 
under control and capped in December, 1916. Although a franchise 
was sought for supplying the gas from this well to the town of 
Corpus Christi, no active steps were taken toward marketing its 
product in 1916. 

In practically all the oil fields in Texas more or less gas is 
used for drilling and pumping operations, and in various localities 
in the state, scattered wells, some of which are essentially water 
wells, furnish enough gas to satisfy the domestic requirements of 
one or more families each. 

At the end of 1916 there were 257 gas wells in service in Texas, 
a net gain of 43 wells, or 20 per cent over the number in service at 
the end of 1915. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Aside from the natural gas piped into Texas from Louisiana 
for consumption in half a dozen towns adjacent to the state boun- 
dary, which is accounted for in the statistics for Louisiana, the 
volume of natural gas consumed in Texas in 1916 was equivalent 
to the volume produced, as no gas was piped from Texas to other 
states in that year. 

Of the natural gas from intrastate sources consumed in Texas 
in 1916, some 5,423,295,000 cubic feet, or about 34 per cent, valued 
at $2,112,893, or 79 per cent of the total market value, was dis- 
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tributed to 68,218 domestic consumers at an average price of 38.96 
cents per thousand cubic feet. 

Compared with the statistics of natural gas consumption for 
domestic purposes in Texas in 1915 these data show gain in 1916 of 
15 per cent in the number of consumers favored with natural gas 
service, of 10 per cent in the volume of gas consumed, of 14 per cent 
in the market value of the gas, and pf 1.24 cents, or 3 per cent, in 
the unit price at which the gas was sold. 

On the assumption that an average of 63,802 domestic consum- 
ers were supplied throughout the entire year, the average volume of 
gas consumed monthly by each consumer was about 7,100 cubic 
feet and the average monthly cost of natural gas service to each 
consumer was about $2.76. 

The remaining 66 per cent of the Texas gas consumed in 1916, 
representing 21 per cent of the total market value, was distributed 
to 931 industrial consumers at an average price of 9.93 cents a 
thousand. 

Compared with the statistics of natural-gas consumption for in- 
dustrial purposes in Texas in 1915, these data show gain in 1916 
of 35 per cent in the number of consumers, of 24 per cent in vol- 
ume of gas consumed, of 40 per cent in the market value of the gas. 
and of 1.17 cents, or 13 per cent, in the average unit price at which 
the gas was sold. 



KECOKD OF NATURAL (JAS INDUSTRY IN TEXAS, 1909-1916. 

No. Consumers Ttl. Val. Wells 

No. Domes- Indus- of Gas Drilled Prod. 

Year Pdcrs. tic trial Produced Cas Dry Dec. 31 

l!Hi;» 17 5.035 130 $127,008 7 6 «8 

1910 19 14.719 133 447,275 22 5 52 

IVll 29 22.972 303 1.014.945 19 14 69 

1U12 41 27,226 329 1.405.077 24 23 87 

1918 _ 50 37,350 393 2,073,823 43 29 126 

1914 75 48,547 468 2.469.770 89 23 197 

1915 65 59.386 677 2.593.873 27 30 *14 

19u; 83 68,218 931 3,143,871 77 113 






Since 1916, the supply of gas in Kansas has decreased while the 
demand has increased so that there is a noticeable gas shortage in 
that state. 

In Oklahoma, the supply from the Gushing field has fallen off 
with extreme rapidity and Blackwell has become the important gas 
producing pool. Osage county has furnished many good gas wells 
In southern Oklahoma the Cement and Walter fields have been de- 
veloped and the gas from the Loco field has been utilized 

In Texas, the new Burkburnett pool and the Ranger field have 
given some gas weUs, and very large producers have been brought 
in m southeastern Eastland and northwestern Comanche counties 

A gas well reported at 5,000,000 daily capacity was brought* in 
during 1918 north of Amarillo, and a good flow of gas is reported 
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from a i^ell near Red river in Starr county. These wells may in- 
dicate important gas fields but both are far removed from the larg- 



Tlie rates for gas have risen somewhat but not in proportion 
to tlie increased cost of production. Some relief from this condi- 
tion in Kansas was given by the granting of increased rates by cer- 
tain cities but this matter is still in the courts. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ESTIMATION OF PETROLEUM RESERVES. 

By L. H. PASEWALK 
ValnatiOD Ensiiic«r, Enpire Gas Jk Fnd Co 

VALUATION OF OIL PROPEBTIES. 

At the present time there is an increasing demand, on the 
part of owners and operators of oil properties, for detaUed and thor- 
ough reports on the value of these properties. The necessity and im- 
portance of such information has long been realized, but until very 
recently there has never existed a general demand for the scientific 
valuation of oil properties. It was commonly supposed that any exact 
methods for determining the value of these properties existed only 
in the imagination of a small group of individuals who were willing 
to express themselves upon the subject, and these methods were gen- 
erally neglected in favor of seemingly more practical methods, us- 
ually original with each individual and nothing more than each 
one's personal opinion. 

It is true that inventories of supplies and apparatus for stock- 
taking or insurance purposes were very conmion, but valuations 
of oil properties, in the sense that the term is used at the present day 
as the basis of sale, capitalization or taxation were, until quite re- 
cently, very unusual. 

At this time the need for such information has been called very 
forcibly to the attention of owners and operators, as a result of the 
Revenue Acts of 1916, 1917 and 1918, which levy a tax upon the net 
income received by individuals and corporations, engaged in the op- 
eration and development of petroleum properties. The amount of the 
income from these properties upon which this tax is levied is based 
upon a detailed report of the value of these properties as of a specified 
date. The preparation of these reports calls for information and 
data, the need for which has long been realized* but which for nu- 
merous reasons have rarelj* been recorded fully. 

Even at present there exists no general practice nor well formu- 
lated theories for the valuation of petroleum properties. This is in- 
dicated by the generally confused state of mind of owners and opera- 
tors, the divergent views of those engaged in the work, and the con- 
iradiotory positions taken by the technical and so-called practical 
men as to the proper basis of valuing such properties. 

|300| 
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It is not within the limits of this chapter to treat fully of the 
various methods used in evaluating petroleum properties. However, 
the most important, and yet, the most variable factor in reports on 
the value of these properties, is the estimate of the amount of oil or 
^as in reserve on these properties. A great amount of research work 
has been done by different men in an attemjyt to devise methods, 
by the use of which, it would be possible, within a reasonable limit 
of accuracy, to estimate the reserves, and much valuable informa- 
tion on this subject exists in various technical papers. 

The purpose and intent of this chapter is to present the more 
sreneral methods which have been suggested from time to time, 
briefly explaining their use and application, and summarizing the 
advantages and disadvantages of each method as they appear at 
present. None of the methods are original with the writer, 
although a considerable amount of work has been done along 
lines suggested by each of the various authors. In the following 
paragraphs an attempt has been made to give credit to the origi- 
nal investigators along these lines. 

ESTIMATION OF PETROLEUM RESERVES. 

TheriB are two common, yet distinct, methods of estimating the 
reserve amounts of oil and gas, which are usually known as the 
"Saturation Method'** and the "Production Curve Method." 

Saturation Method. 

The '^Saturation Method" can be used in an attempt to estimate 
roughly the possible oil or gas content of any particular sand. Its 
most useful application is to that of areas which have not been 
drilled.* 

This method involves the use of many factors, none of which 
can be directly determined with any degree of certainty. These fac- 
tors stated in the order in which they are usually determined are : 

(1) Volume of the productive formation that acts as a reser- 
voir for the oil. 

(?) The porosity of this formation, or th6 maximum volume 
of gasses and fluids that may be contained in a unit volume of the 
tormation. 

(3) The relative saturation or the percentage of the porous 
spaces occupied by oil. 

(4) The percentage of oil recoverable. 

• Of the above factors, the first, or the volume of the formation 
that acts as a reservoir, is capable of being determined more accu- 
rately than any of the others. In fields where the formations are 
fairly uniform in regard to thickness and lithology over extensive 



♦The "Sntuiatlon Methocr Is (liscussecl In the followlnjr articles: 
Washbnme, C. W., Trans. A. I. M. E., 1015. I». 045. 
Pack. r. W., Bull. A. I. M. E., Xo. 128. Aug. 1917. 
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areas, it is possible to determine the volume within reasonable 
limits of accuracy. This can be determined from measurements 
taken where the formation outcrops at the surface, and can be 
checked from data afforded by any wells within the area. How- 
ever, in most of the fields the productive sands vary greatly as to 
thickness and lithology and any calculations by this method of the 
volume of the reservoir sands, when considered over extensive areas, 
will prove to be very unreliable. 

In areas where a resonable degree of reliance can be placed 
on the calculations of the volume of the reservoir sands, it then be 
conies necessary to determine the porosity of these sands. The 
porosity factor is very difficult to determine, and will vary between 
wide limits from place to place throughout any one field. This va- 
riation is due to the local differences in the size of the grains, the 
shapes of the grains and the amount and nature of the cementing 
material in the reservoir rocks. The porosity of the productive 
sand as determined from samples obtained from drill holes will dif- 
fer widely from that determined from samples taken at the outcrop. 
It is almost impossible to determine an average porosity for any 
given area, so an assumed value is generally taken for this factor 

In some fields, particularly those of Mexico, the storage capacity 
of reservoir sands is greatly increased by joints and fissures. The 
estimated volume of these joints and fissures must necessarily be 
purely speculative. Up to the present time no suitable method has 
been presented for estimating the reserves contained in joints, fis- 
sures, solution cavities, etc. 

The relative saturation cannot be measured directly. Either 
the sand is figured as being totally saturated, or a value for the 
saturation factor is assumed, which is expressed in percentage of 
total saturation. 

The above factors, either determined or assumed, when multi- 
plied together will give a quantity which in a rough way represents 
the maximum amount of oil which is contained in the sand. However, 
with the present methods of extraction, it is not possible to recover 
this entire amount from the sands. It again becomes necessary to 
assume an extraction factor. This factor multiplied by the quantity 
of oil computed to be in the sand will give a resultant figure, whicl" 
represents the amount of oil which can be recovered from the area 

As has been previously stated, the advantage of the saturation 
method is that it can be applied to areas which have not been tested. 
The disadvantage of the method lies in the fact that it involves, 
largely, the assumption of values fox the various factors which enter 
into its use. However, for an area in which conditions are favorable, 
and by the use of conservative values for the various factors, it will 
give a rough estimate as to the maximum amount of oil which can 
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reasonably be expected from the area. Thus, the method has a value, 
in that it will tend to prevent excessive initial investment. 

Production Curve Methods. 
Where sufficient data are available, the production curve method, 
in some one of its many modified forms, is almost universally used 
at the present time in estimating future reserves. Although per- 
haps the simplest of all methods, yet, when sufficient data are availa- 
ble, it is generally conceded to be the most accurate and reliable 
method of estimating the future production of oil wells. Production 
curves plotted on various forms of co-ordinate paper are graphical 
representations of the production record of an individual well, a 
SToup of wells, a lease/ a pool or an entire field. The ideal curve is 
that which can be compiled from the records of an individual well, 
however, as such data are seldom available it becomes necessary to 
use the production records of a group of wells and compile a curve 
which represients the performance of an average well of the group, 
'^e underlying principle of the method is that the best indicatum 
^f the future production of any well is to be found in the history of 
^tnilar wells in the same or similar districts, and that, other things 
^ing equal, a well's production is more likely to approximate the 
production of a similar well in the tract or district than to deviate 
^dely from the average."* 

It is not necessary in the production Curve method, as it is in 

^e saturation method, to assume any values for any of the factors, 

J^liich tend to influence production. The combined influence of these 

^^ctors is automatically shown in the graphical record. From the 

^J^ords of past production of a well or property, the rate at which 

*n^ production is declining can be computed. This rate of decline 

!^^en plotted on co-ordinate paper tends to approach the form of a 

^^^nite curve. The economic limit of the property is calculated 

^^cmi known conditions prevailing within the area, and the only 

'^^^oblem now confronting the estimator is the extension of the curve, 

^^ the apparent rate of decline from the period of last recorded pro- 

. V:action to the economic limit of the property. 

The better policy is to construct decline curves of each property. 

his is done by plotting the average daily output per well, that is the 

TDtal production of the property divided by the number of wells pro- 

ucing during each time period. If all the wells on the property 

ere completed at approximately the same time this curve would 

^how the decline in production of the property, and by properly ex- 

"%ending this curve, one could obtain for each property, an estimate 

^f the future reserve, which would be based upon the past records 

of each particular property. However, this is not possible as it 

*Mnnual for the Oil and Ons Industry, T'. S. Buresiu of Internnl Revonno, pajro 
27, 1W9. 
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is very seldom that all of the wells on a property are drilled at ap- 
proximately the same time. The effect of the initial flush produc- 
tion of new wells drilled from time to time is to retard the rate of 
decline for the property. 

It is impossible to construct for each property, a decline curve, 
which would furnish sufficient basis for estimating the reserve, until 
the property has produced for three or four years. However, it is 
often desirable to know the amount of oil in reserve on a property 
before it has produced for a period of time fiufficient to plot a de- 
cline curve of the particular property itself. In this event, it becomes 
necessary to use the decline curves of adjoining properties, a gen- 
eral decline curve of the area in which the property is located, or 
the decline curve of a similar property in a similar district. 

General decline curves of a district, pool or field, are compiled by 
averaging the values taken from the curves of a number of repre- 
sentative properties within the area. Great care must be exercised 
in the selection of properties to be used in compiling a general de- 
cline curve of a district, in order that the effect of deferred drilling 
will be a minimum. 

In a number of cases it is impossible to secure the data neces- 
sary to plot decline curves, or figure the rate of depletion of an oil 
property. Very often, due to indifference or neglect, the necessary 
data were never properly recorded or filed, and consequently portions 
of the production records of a property became lost. The accompany- 
ing table or production record illustrates a simple method of record- 
ing production data of a property. The production of each lease is 
totaled every month and recorded on a card maintained for that par- 
ticular property. The numbers above the heavy black line show 
the production, and number of wells producing for each month 
throughout the various years. The numbers below the heavy black 
line are computed from the recorded production data, and are the 
values used in plotting production curves. On the reverse side of 
the card, one side of which is shown in the table, is recorded the 
data necessary for filing and indexing, such as locations and descrip- 
tion of the lease, names of lessee and lessor, and a plat showing the 
lease with the location and the number of all wells on the property. 
Spaces are provided for remarks as to depth, thickness and general 
conditions of sand, gravity of the oil, water conditions, average ini- 
tial production, estimated reserve, etc. In this manner, a complete 
history of each lease is assembled and recorded on one card, and all of 
the data relative to any one property are available in a moment's no- 
tice. 
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Kin. flS. — I'n«luctloH (traiihe. (<lec1lne curves.) 

A. Actual production. biirrelB per year; B. Percent decline curve; C. To ' 

till iiwuuiuljitlon curie; D. I'ercent Jiccuniulatlon cnne. 

In fig, 95 are shown some production curves, which were plotted 
from values as shown by the data below the heavy black line in the 
table. Curve "A" shows graphically the total yearly production and 
portrays a vivid comparison of the total production from the property 
from one year to another. In all of these curves the time factor, 
herein taken as yearly periods, is plotted horizontally and shown at 
<he bottom of the curves. Just above these latter figures are those 
indicating the average number of wells producing throughout each 
year. The production scales in terms of barrels are shown on the 
left, while the scales of percentages are shown on the right. Curve 
"B" indicates the decline, in barrels per average well per day, ex- 
pressed in terms of percentage of the first year's production. It 
must be emphasized that this curve represents the decline of an 
average well on the property and that the decline is expressed in 
terms of percent of the production for the first year. 

Percentage values are used in plotting this curve as well as 
curve "D" above, to allow a ready comparison of this property with 
any other in the same, or another district. Also it enables one to 
compile and plot a composite decline curve of the entire district by 
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averaging the decline carves of the representative properti<;N within 
the area. 

If the production records for the first few years of any Kivfri 
property are available, the percent decline values can ^>«; wrtiimUid, 
and the curve "B" plotted for the period covere^J by past proflijrtir,ri 
'records. This curve is then extended at the apparent raUt ai tU^Mm*, 
until the economic limit of the property is THvuth^tA. i laving "x 
tended the curve the estimator can now compuU* within narrow Urn 
its, not only the total amount of oil which can ))*'. i'.%\m'.\vt\ in th<* 
future, but also the rate of future production, or lh<r amount which 
^11 be produced in any given year in the f utur*,*. 

After decline curves are plotter! for wrv^-ral prop<?rti«*« In any 
Sivenpool or field, the values of these curv«;s may h«? av<»niK«*H, iind 
a general curve drawn for the entire p^i^^l or fi'ri'i. Thiw mrw Mhmi 
i^presents the decline of an average well in ih<! pool or f)('M. Iliiv 
iJig given the general decline curves for ««;vi;ral \\i'\i\f^, '''imiiiirlrnmM 
pan be made, also a study of the factorH whir;h inflii<«nrf iirodiieijnn 
in each field. 

Curve "C" (fig. 95) is the cumulative; production ^niph nhnwlnk 

tie total amount of oil produced from th'; \9rn\i*'r\.y at th<' «lr»ni' ot any 

t^me period. The fractional figur#,'H on Ihi^ rurv<' indlrati- tlm titnr 

Quired to produce these fractional partn of the tdtal arnnunt id' 

oil which may be expected to be* produr*rd. That Im, one rourlli ni 

t^e total amount to be produced from th<! property wan ohtaliiiMl in 

the first eleven months of the lifi; of th'? pro|;<*rty. tmv lialf nf tlic 

total amount in the first eighteen monthn, <d,r. 

Curve "D" (fig. 95) is th«i r:umulativ<' pi-ni-nl Krapfi. In IIiIm 
Curve the cumulative production valui-H an- «*xpr<*MHi*d in trrnis of 
Percent of the first year's production. Th** ult.imatr piTn-nl of this 
P*^perty is shown to be 265 percent, i. <?., lh<' total amount of oil pn) 
duced from the property is 2.65 tim^fs th<f produrtion cd* the llrsl full 



Another form of the production rurv<r method is \\*yy oft(»n used 
^^d consists of drawing a curvf; showing thi* total producM' n from 
^e entire field per unit of timi;. Points on this euro an? consiflered 
^^d the decline represented. This rurvi; is then projected and an 
^timate is made of the future* production. The objection to this 
J^^thod is that it assumes that new wells will continue to be drilled 
^li to the time that the pool ia drained. 

1^ A slight modification of this method is to compute the decline of 
^He entire field and also the rate of development. It is then assumed 
^Viat this rate of development and rate of decline will continue until 
^Vie field has been completely drilled. After the field has been com- 
pletely drilled the decline will be more rapid, due to the fact that 
^>iere will be no new wells, the effect of which is to retard the rate 
decline of the field. 
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Although many af the factors entering into this method vary 
greatly, some very good results have been attained by the use of it, 
and with careful consideration and study of the various factors, 
some close estimates can be made. 

At the present time the production curve method is conceded to 
be the most practical method for estimating future reserves. One 
objection to the method is that it requires considerable time and care 
in collecting and filing the necessary data. Also that the curves can- 
not be constructed until the property has produced for several 
years. However, with sufficient data at hand, and a careful study of 
the factors which influence production, the decline curves of one 
property may be applied to another property producing under simi- 
lar conditions. 

Prodtiction Per Acre Method. 

This method is very often used in estimating the reserves on 
properties which are only partially developed. The production curve 
method is used to estimate the reserve on the developed acreage. 
The ultimate production of the developed acreage is then reduced to 
the amount of oil produced per acre. The decline in acre yield 
is then computed and this quantity applied to the undrilled acreage. 
Fairly accurate estimates can be made by the use of this method, 
although considerable judgment must be exercised in its application. 

Oil wells usually reach their maximum daily output shortly 
after they are completed. From that time they decline in produc- 
tion, the rapidity of the decline depending on the output of the 
wells and on other factors governing their productivity. The factors 
tending to influence the decline of oil wells are many. The effects of 
some are very great and are a basis for much consideration and 
study. • The effects of others are almost negligible. It is only by a 
close study of the effects of these various factors as they influence 
production, and incorporating these effects into the various decline 
curves, that accurate results can be expected in the estimating of 
future production from oil properties. 

Very often it becomes necessary to make a rough estimate of 
the value of a property located in a new pool or field, but in territory 
wherein the limits of production have been fairly well defined by 
several producing wells and dry holes. In such instances the pro- 
duction data do not furnish an adequate basis for the construction of 
decline curves, and projecting them within a reasonable degree of 

accuracy. 

Although important data are lacking, by careful study and com- 
parison it is possible to make a fairly accurate estimate. The best 
indication of future production from wells in the new field 
will be found by a comparison with the past records of wells in a 
similar district. This comparison requires careful study, and a 
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consideration of all the various factors which tend to effect the rate 
and ultimate amount of production. 

Future production from the new field can be estimated by com- 
puting the ultimate production of individual wells. However, this 
usually necessitates tiie estimating of initial productions, which in 
turn are dependent upon the time of drilling and a number of 
other factors. This procedure greatly increases the limits of possi- 
ble errors. A more accurate estimate of future production can be 
made by computing acre yields in an oil field, and the application of 
these acre yields with the necessary modifications to the new field. 
Estimates of future reserves, as well as values of properties, in 
p^yf fields are often changed very quickly. The change may be an 
^^crease or a decrease, dependent upon such influences as the com- 
^l^tion of certain test wells, unforeseen calamities such as sudden 
^^^^ter flooding, etc. Although the reserve has been estimated very 
^^^curately values are subject to great change owing to sudden va- 
cations in the price of oil. Therefore, estimated values given by 
e engineer are necessarily values existing at the particular time 
e estimate is made. However, they should include statements 
^ to the indication of the future action of wells, and conditions 
ffecting supply and demand, and the future prices of oil. 

Though necessarily inaccurate, these estimates of the value of 
C^roperties in new fields have a distinct value in that they summarize 
'Existing knowledge of similar conditions in other fields. They also 
Enable persons who are interested to formulate rational commercial 
policies, and tend to prevent undue and excessive initial investment. 
As was stated in the forepart of this article, the estimation of 
reserves is only one of the many items entering into a report on 
the valuation of oil properties. However, of all the items it is, 
without a doubt, the most important, and considerable research work 
remains to be done in devising methods which can be used to esti- 
mate, quickly and accurately the future production of oil properties. 
Naturally, geologists and engineers have been called upon to es- 
timate and determine the values of oil properties. The determination 
of the value of the intangible property, as well as the physical value 
is essentially a geological problem, because geologists and engineers 
with the proper experience and qualifications are best informed 
not only as to structural conditions and other factors influencing the 
accumulation of petroleum, but also as tc the expenses involved in 
getting a property started and building up an income producing 
business. 

This new and larger field of valuation work, however, has put 
new responsibilities upon the geological profession, demanding some- 
thing more in the way of a knowledge of the various factors which 
influence production, also a knowledge of values and questions of 
law and economics. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE NATURAI.-GAS GASOLINE INDUSTRY. 

By 8. E. MUUrHY 

Manaeer EmDire Oasollne Company. 

GENERAL AND HISTORICAL. 

Coincident with the wonderful development of the automobile 
industry and the enormous demand for motor fuel resulting from 
it, there also has been a remarkable development in the petroleum in- 
dustry to meet the burden of the ever growing demand for a suitable 
motor fuel. 

At the present time the two main sources of gasoline motor fuel 
are petroleum and natural gas. Until within recent year compara- 
tively speaking, gasoline in this country was produced almost en- 
tirely by the refining or distillation of petroleum. This condition ex- 
isted until approximately 1907 when the demand for gasoline began 
to increase, and with the increasing demand there was subsequently 
created a better market and price for the product. Until this demand 
was created by the widespread use of the automobile and the internal 
combustion motor, gasoline was practically considered of little com- 
mercial value, and it has been reported that in some instances was 
disposed of by the refineries as refuse. At this period in the refining 
industry, lamp oil and lubricants were in demand, and the refinery 
operations were conducted principally for the production of these 
two products. 

Early in the history of the production of petroleum the men who 
were identified with the field work noticed the accumulation of a 
condensate in the gas lines from both oil and gas wells, and the 
remarkable similarity of the condensate and gasoline. However, 
no marked attention was given to the condensate then as there was 
no known method of using it. Later, however, when the demand 
and price for gasoline started upwards, attention was turned to 
the recovery and utilization of the condensate, or as we now call it, 
drip gasoline, which rapidly resulted in the development of the nat- 
ural-gas gasoline industry. 

Table No. 1 will show the progress made by the industry from 
year to year. Records show but one plant in operation in 1904 but 
in 1911 there were 176 plants. Each year since then has shown a 
material increase in both plants and production. 

[310] 
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The year 1917 has shown the most remarkable development 
in both value and gallonage. The accompanying table (No. 2), com- 
piled by J. D. Northup, of the United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the interior, shows the production by states, and also 
the amounts produced by the compression and absorption processes. 

While table No. 2 shows the value of the year's production to be 
$40,188,966, it reflects only a small portion of its true economic 
value. Natural gas gasoline as it is produed cannot be used effi- 
ciently for motor fuel, owing to certain inherent characteristics. 
However, it is mixed, or rather blended, with a refinery product 
which is usually too low in grade to be marketed as gasoline or 
motor fuel. The two products are mixed in approximately equal 
proportions, and when properly blended make an ideal motor fuel. 
Based on the above blending proportions the natural gas gasoline 
industry added 435,704,208 gallons of motor fuel to the supply of 
that product for 1917. 

While the relative increase in production for 1918 is not ex- 
pected to be as large as the increase of 1917 over 1916, it will show 
a marked advance both in quantity and also in value. 

Naturally this additional supply of motor fuel has had an effect 
on the price of it, keeping it at a level in this country which never 
restricted the use of the automobile. It was also an immense value 
to the Allies, enabling them to secure not only the quantity to meet 
their requirements, but also the quality which was of especial im- 
portance in the aviation fuel requirements. 

PROCESSES OP MANUFACTURE. 

Natural-gas gasoline is produced by two processes- -absorption 
and compression — ^and the product is generally spoken of as absorp- 
tion or compression gasoline. The gas treated is usually classified 
as a wet gas or a casinghead gas, which comes from a well producing 
oil, or as dry gas, which comes principally from a well producing 
gas only. However, there are exceptions to this classification. Gas 
having a gasoline content higher than one gallon per thousand cubic 
feet, is spoken of as a wet gas, while that having a content less than 
one gallon is spoken of as dry or lean gas. At the present time dry 
gas has only been treated on r commercial basis by the absorption 
process. The majority of the i-lants treating wet gas are of the 
compression type, although the absorption process can be operated 
with excellent results on wet gas also, especially so on large quan- 
tities. 

Compression Method. 

The compression-tjrpe plant generally draws its gas supply from 
the oil wells by the utilization of suction or vacuum pumps. By se- 
curing the gas supply in this manner the vapor pressure on the oil 
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sands is reduced and a larger amount of hydrocarbon or gasoline 
vapors are released from the oil sand than could be by taking the gas 
from the well at its normal pressure. After coming from the field 
the gas passes through a trap or settling chamber to free it from 
any foreign matter such as scale, sand, water or oil. It is then 
metered and then goes into a low stage compressor where it is com- 
pressed to about fifty pounds gauge pressure. From here it passes 
through a pipe coil sprayed by water and then it passes into an ac- 
cumulator tank. Any condensate that has been formed falls to the 
bottom of the tank. The gas passes back to the high stage com- 
pressor where its pressure is raised to about 260 pounds, and from 
here discharges at the same pressure into another series of water 
cooled coils and then into another accumulator tank where addi- 
tional condensate is collected. In the average plant the condensate 
is then mixed with naphtha or distillate and is ready for ship- 
ment to the refinery where it is made into a finished motor fuel. 
The flow sheet for such a plant is shown in fig. 96. 

The larger and more efficient compression plants, however, go 
farther in their operation than that outlined above. They take the 
gas as it leaves the high stage accumulator and subject it to a low 
temperature secured by expansion or refrigeration and extract addi- 
tional condensate; in some cases the increased recovery amounts to 
15 per cent. After the gasoline has been extracted the gas is then 
used for fuel to operate the plant and the oil lease. If there is an 
excess it is generally sold to a gas company. 

A few of the very large installations of the compressor method 
in Oklahoma handle the gas gathered from a thousand wells or more, 
and have gas engine power which runs up as high as 2,000 power. 
There are many plants throughout the country, however, operating 
successfully whose power requirements run less than 100 horse 
power. 



Principles of Compression. 

Casinghead gasoline consists of various members of the me- 
thane group of hydrocarbons, especially butane, pentane and hexane. 
Butane at atmospheric pressure boils at 33 degrees F., pentane at 97 
degrees F., and hexane at 156 degrees F. Small amounts of heptane, 
octane and even higher fractions are also present in small quantities. 

The pressure necessary to condense the gasoline vapors or frac- 
tions present in casinghead gasoline, depends entirely on the pro- 
portion of each to the amount of non-condensable gas present. To 
understand this, it is necessary to understand the '"Law of Partial 
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Pressures," which states that "Every portion of the mass of a gas 
Id a vessel contributes to the pressure against the sides of the vessel 
the same amount it would have exerted, had no other gas been 
present." 

For example, air contains approximately 20 percent oxygen 
and 80 percent nitrogen, and exerts a pressure of 14.4 pounds per 




Ftg. 96 — Flow sheet for ( 
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square inch. Of this pressure, 20 percent or 2.88 pounds is exerted 
by the oxygen and 80 percent or 11.62 pounds by the nitrogen. 
Butane at a temperature of 69 degrees F. condenses at 33 pounds 
per square inch in pressure. In a mixture of equal parts of methane, 
which is non-condensible, and butane at 69 degrees and under a 
pressure of 33 pounds per square incl\ each would be under a pres- 
sure of 16V^ pounds. Since 33 pounds is needed to condense butane 
no liquid would be obtained. However, increase the pressure of the 
mixture to 66 pounds per square inch each part would be under a 
pressure of 33 pouhds and the butane would condense. Following 
out this reasoning a mixture containing 10 per cent butane would 
require a pressure of 330 pounds per square inch to condense the 
butane. And since the partial pressure acting on the remainder 
would become less as a portion condensed, it would be impossible 
to liquify all the butane present under pressures economically possi- 
ble in ordinary plant operation. 

Cases have arisen where plant production was materially de- 
creased by the addition of a dry gas, or one containing few conden- 
sable vapors. In one instance the production dropped to almost 
nothing, returning to normal when the dry gas was shut out. The 
explanation is found in the law stated above. The added noncon- 
densable vapors decreased the partial pressure acting on the gaso- 
line factions to a point below that necessary for condensation. Con- 
sequently they passed through the cycle as gas and were lost. 

Absorption Process. 

The absorption process is used principally to treat natural gas 
as it is transported in large quantities from the gas fields by pipe- 
lines for domestic and manufacturing purposes. The process is 
similar to that used in a by-product coke plant for the extraction of 
light oil from which benzine and toluene are made, from the gas 
produced by distillation of coal. The principal difference in the 
two processes is that the natural gas is generally treated under 
high pressure (owing to transportation requirements) while the 
coal gas is treated under comparatively low pressures. 

The following paragraphs will be devoted to a brief description 
of the absorption process, with particular reference to the handling 
of the natural gas, the absorbent oil and the gasoline vapors. 

The absorbers are usually arranged in parallel, on a by-pass from 
the main gas line, so that the full amount of gas is equally divided 
and passed through any number of absorbers. The gas enters near 
the bottom of the absorber, which is made in various sizes and de- 
signs, usually about thirty inches in diameter and thirty to forty feet 
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IB height. The gas is taken out near the top of the absorbers and 
brought again in the outlet gas header. 

The oil is pumped into the absorbers near the top and just be- 
low the gas outlet. The oil then falls down through the absorber 
counter-current to the flow of gas, over loose porous baffle material 
such as chemical tile, metal shearlings, or wood lattice. The object 
ot the baffle is to spread the down flowing oil in thin films, and 
present the most intimate and thorough contact possible with the 
upward flowing gas. It is during this contact that the gasoline va- 
pors are absorbed from the gas by the absorbent oil. The enriched 
or treated oil collects in the bottom of the absorber and is then auto- 
matically trapped to the weathering tank under reduced pressure. 
The weathering tank is usually a cylindrical tank of about 5,000 
raJlons capacity, the function of which is to free the enriched oil 
from non-condensable gases, such as methane and ethane, most of 
'*'hich comes from the absorbers mechanically mixed with the oil, 
^his gaa is usually carried away under about two pounds pressure 
*nd used for fuel under the boilers. The weathering tank also serves 
*a a water separator to cojlect any salt water which may be carried 
(i-v^r from the gas line, and also water which becomes mixed with 
'^^'^« oil in the process of distilling. 

From the weathering tank the oil is picked up by the low prea- 
^*-*re pumps, which force it through a heat interchanger and into 
"^e top of a regenerator tower, both of which will be described at a 
^*.ter point. 

The oil gravitates from the regenerator tower into the still 

^^^hich is really nothing more than a tank, usually of about twelve 

^^^ousand gallons capacity. It is equipped with steam pipes for intro- 

^^- ucing either live or exhaust steam, directly or indirectly or both. 

^^«r the purposes of heating the absorbent oil to the temperature at 

"^^•hich the gasoline vapors are given off. The stills are usually carried 

^^t about 212 degrees F, and under a pressure of one to three pounds. 

^Jsually the exhaust steam from the oil pumps and compressor is suf- 

^cient for treating purposes in the still. The still is equipped with 

baffle walls, so placed that the enriched oil which enters at one 

«nd. is almost entirely freed of its gasoline content by the time it 

flows to the opposite end, where it is removed by the high pressure 

pump suction, 

»The high pressure pumps discharge the hot oil through the heat 
interchanger, counter-current to the cold enriched oil which is coming 
from the absorbers to the still. 
The interchanger is made in various designs, usually a series 
of small pipes or tubes which carry the cold oil. surrounded by an 
outer shell which carries the hot oil. The heat interchange takes 
_the walls of the smaller inside tubes. The inter- 
aying device, and as such, the average 
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gasoline plant interchanger effects a saving of from twenty to thirty 
percent of the total boiler horsepower of the plant. It also acts 
as a cooling device for the outgoing hot oil, which for efficient op- 
eration must be cooled to about 80 degrees F. before it is again 
introduced into the absorbers. The necessary cooling, which is 
not accomplished in the interchanger, is later done by water cooled 
coils. It may be roughly stated that if no interchanger is used for 
cooling the oil, that about twice as much cooling surface in the 
oil-cooling coils must be provided, to bring the oil down to the nec- 
essary low temperature. 

After leaving the interchanger, the oil passes to the oil cooling 
coils, which are usually made of two-inch pipe connected in par- 
allel and placed in an aerial cooling tower. The tower is so de- . 
signed that the water falls over the coils in fine drops, or spray. A 
double cooling effect is produced, first by the actual contact of the 
cold water and hot pipes, and secondly, by the evaporation which 
takes place as the thin film of water passes over the hot pipes. 

The oil cycle is completed when the oil leaves the oil-cooling 
coils and enters the absorbers again, the same absorbent oil being 
used over and over again with small loss. 

The gasoline vapor cycle begins with the still, where a mixture 
of water vapor, gasoline vapor, and a small amount of mineral seal 
oil passes from the still and enters the regenerator tower near the 
bottom. The regenerator tower is very similar in design to an ab- 
sorber, except that it is usually not over twenty-five feet in height 
and is set at such an elevation that oil will gravitate from its base 
into the still. The enriched or incoming pil is introduced near the 
top and flows downward over the baffle material in the opposite di- 
rection to the flow of vapors which are taken off near the top. 

The regenerator tower performs several functions. The hot 
vapors coming in contact with the enriched oil extracts some of the 
gasoline from it while passing through the tower. There is also an 
interchange of heat between the vapor and the enriched oil, which 
is beneficial to both. Also considerable water vapor is condensed 
which flows back into the still and is drained off through the 
water drain. 

After leaving the regenerator tower the vapors enter the aux- 
iliary condenser or knock put box, where the vapors are cooled to 
170 degrees to 180 degrees F. by means of coils submerged in water, 
or by spraying cold water directly into the vapor. At this temper- 
ature practically all of the mineral seal oil is condensed and most of 
the water vapor, which is then trapped off through an oil and 
water separator. 

The vapor then passes to the main condenser box, where the 
gas is passed through coils submerged in water, and the temper- 
ature of the vapor lowered to a point where the gasoline vapor 
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condenses. The amount of gasoline condensed in tlie main con- 
denser depends upon the size and design of the coils and the tem- 
perature of the water available for cooling purposes. 

The remaining gasoline vapor is then passed through a set of 
vapor cooling coils» usually two-inch pipe arranged in parallel, and 
placed either in the same aerial cooling tower as the oil coils, or in 
a separate one. In some plant designs the aerial cooling coils are 
omitted and all of the condensation accomplished in the main con- 
denser box, but this is only advisable where an unlimited supply of 
cold water is available. The more common practice, especially 
where the water supply is limited, is to omit the main condenser 
box and do all of the vapor cooling in the water sprayed coils in the 
aerial cooling tower. This is undoubtedly the most efficient inethod 
of cooling. 

From the main condenser box and the water sprayed coils, the 
condenser gasoline along with the remaining uncondensed gasoline 
vapor is gravitated to the look boxes in the receiving or tail house. 
From the look box the gasoline, called the straight absorption prod- 
uct, is gravitated or pumped to storage. 

Just as the gasoline is entering the look boxes the remaining 
£fasoline vapors are collected in a tail-gas header, from which the 
suction to a compressor is taken. The remaining vapors are the 
higher hydro-carbons, which are not condensable at 70 degrees to 
80 degrees F, atmospheric pressure. This vapor, however, when 
passed through the compressor and discharged at from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty pounds pressure and again passed 
through water sprayed coils, is almost entirely condensed. This 
condensate with the remaining gasoline vapors are then piped into 
the bottom of the naphtha blending tower. This tower is similar in 
design to the absorbers, except that it is much smaller in size, usually 
about sixteen-inch pipe and twenty feet high. Naphtha is pumped 
into the tower near the top, and in passing downward over the baf- 
fle material counter-flow to the gasoline vapors, absorbs them almost 
completely. At the top of the tower is a relief valve set at one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds, which opens only when 
the tower becomes filled with vapors or air which cannot be ab- 
sorbed in naptha. Ordinarily this valve pops off only a few min- 
utes during the day as all of the gasoline vapors which were origin- 
ally absorbed by mineral seal oil are readily absorbed by naphtha. 

The blended mixture, the gravity of which is controlled by the 
amount of naphtha used, collects in the bottom of the tower and is 
then trapped to storage, and is known as the blended or compres- 
sion product. 
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The process may be summarized as follows: The gas is in- 
troduced into an absorber or scrubber where it is brought into con- 
tact with a mineral oil having a high boiling range. As the gas 
passes through the oil the gasoline vapors are absorbed from it by 
the oil. The oil is then pumped into a receiving tank and from here 
it is taken into a still carried at an approximate temperature of 
212 degrees F. The temperature should be sufficient to release the . 
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gasoline vapors from the oil, but not high enough to distill any of 

the absorbing oil over with the gasoline vapors. The vapors are 

conducted through pipe coils cooled by water at a temperature which 

causes the condensation of the vapors into a liquid. Vapors that 

do not condense here are subjected to a process very similar to the 

compression process described in this article. After the gasoline 

vapors are driven from the oil by the heat maintained in the still, 

the denuded hot oil then passes through a hetit exchanger where it 

gives off some of its heat to the incoming oil to the still» and then 

passed through the cooling coils and is then ready to be passed 

through the absorbers again. The process is continuous, the same 

oil being used repeatedly. 

The flow sheet for an absorption-type gasoline plant is shown 
in fig. 7. 

The absorption gasoline plant has been a great assistance to gas 
companies, not only from the profit which may be made by the sale 
of the gasoline extracted, but also from the better condition of the 
pipelines resulting from tiie extraction of gasoline and water vapors 
Large gas lines frequently have at each joint a coupler with rubber 
gaskets. Gasoline deteriorates the rubber very quickly. The result- 
ing increase in the life of the rubber gasket has cut down pipeline 
repairs, saved gas and also service interruption. The extraction of 
water vapors has also cut down the freezing to a minimum in the 
winter time. 

The United States Bureau of Mines have devoted a great deal of 
^udy to the production of natural-gas gasoline, and have issued 
several bulletins and technical papers on the subject. For reference 
^ the following publications of that bureau : 

Bulletin 120. Extraction of Gasoline from Natural Gas by Ab- 
son>tion Methods. 

Bulletin 151. Recovery of Gasoline from Natural-Gas by Com- 
passion and refrigeration. 

Technical Paper No. 10 Sequinfied Products from Natural Gas. 

Technical Paper No. 11 (209) Traps for Saving Gas at Oil 
Wells. 

Westcott's Hand-Book on Casinghead Gas, also gives consider- 
• *We information concerning the industry. 
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WELL LOGS. 

In the following pages are grouped well logs 
which are believed to be characteristic of the dif- 
ferent pools which have been described. No at- 
tempt has been made to correlate the formations 
shown in these logs but they are thought worthy 
of including since they show the depth and thick- 
ness of the producing sands and the character of 
the rocks encountered in drilling. Not all the pools 
are represented by logs but a sufficient number are 
given to represent the principal producing dis- 
tricts. 

The logs have been collected from many 
sources, many have been published previously, 
while others are published for the first time. 
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NEOSHO COUNTY. 
LOG OF WELL SKIRVIN No. 1, SEC. 19, T. 27 8.. R. 21 B. 

Kilpalrlck, Stephens & Davis, Sec. 19.27 South— 21 East, Neosho County. Kansas. 



Thickness Depth 

Formation /eet Feet 

Soli 15 

Shale 15 30 

Lime 483 555 

Shale 35 60 

lime 60 85 

Shale 85 92 

Ume 92 96 

Lime 111 111 

Lime 111 117 

Shale _. 117 150 

Lime 150 160 

Shale 160 166 

Lime 166 196 

Shale 196 206 



Thickness 
Formation Feet 

Lime 206 

Shale 208 

Hard lime 240 

Slate 260 

Hard lime 267 

Shale 272 

Lime 390 

Shale 392 

Sandy shale 457 

Shale 462 

Top of sand 581 

Sand (oil) 581 

Shot 80 quarts. Fst. 30 hbls. 



WILSON COUNTY. 
W. K. Mars farm. Section 13, Twp. 28 S.. Range 15 W., Wilson County, Kansts. 
LOG OF W. K. MARS WELL, SEC. 13. T. 28 S.. R. 15 E. 





Thickness 


Depth 




Thickness 


Formation 


Feet 


Feet 


Formation 


Feet 


Lime 





30 
140 


Sand — 

B. sand 


1110 


Slate 


30 


1130 


Lime 


140 


175 


Slate 


1175 


Slajte 


175 


230 


Lime 


119.1 


Lime 


230 


245 


Lime 


1226 


Slate 


245 


270 


Rock, red 


1244 


Sand 


270 


305 


Lime 


12.54 


Slate 


305 


320 


Rock, red 


1265 


Lime and sand 


320 


335 


Lime 


1275 


Lime 


335 


440 


Slate, blue 


1279 


B. sand 


440 


442 


Lime 


lo?6 


Lime 


442 


447 


Shale, white 


1369 


Sand 


447 


452 


Lime 


1411 


W. slate — 


: 462 


465 


Slate 


1424 


Lime 


465 


475 


Lime 


1438 


W. slate 


. 475 


483 


Sand and shale 


1456 


Lime 


46i 


555 


IJme 


1480 


B. slate 


555 


590 


Slate, blue 


1540 


W. slate 


— 590 


635 


Lime 


1555 


Lime and slate 


635 


665 


Slate, blue 


1570 


SUte 


665 


670 


Lime 


1573 


Sand 


670 


690 


Shale, blue 


1595 


W. slate 


690 


735 


Shells 


1600 


Lime 


735 


770 


Lime 


— 1635 


B. slate 


770 


780 


Shale 


1645 


W. slate 


780 


800 


Shale 
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Lime 


800 


820 


Shale 
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B. slaie 


820 
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Lime 


1665 


Lime 


825 
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Sand —-. 
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Slate 
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Sand 
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Shale 
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B. slate 


915 


960 


•Lime 


1719 


W. slate 


960 


975 


Lime 


1760 


Sand , 


975 


980 


Lime 


1770 


B. slate 


980 

990 


990 
1000 


Slttte 


1784 


Lime 


Lime 


1790 


W. slate 


1000 


1005 


Slate 


1794 


Sand 


1005 


1010 


Slate 


1808 


W. slate -- 


1010 

1015 


1015 
1055 


Shale — 


1818 


B. slate 


Slate 


1830 


S. L. and sand 


1055 


1110 


Slate 


1865 
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LO(i OF W. K. UABS WELL— (CoDllnued) 
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LOG OF E. E. SHAJTER WELL— (ConUnued.) 



Formation 

Lime 

Shale .— 

Lime 

Shale 



Thickness 
Feet 

— 25 

— 9 

... 24 
... 8. 



Lime-shell 10 

Blrtck shale 12 

Red rock 5 

Sand 15 

White shale 10 

Red rock 20 

Lime 2 

Blue shale 8 

12 H inch casing set In black shale 

Blue shale SO 

Sand 15 

Blue shale 15 

White shale 35 

Sand— ^t wo bailers water 26 

Shale 14 

Sand — ten bailers water 5 

Shale „ 15 

Black shale 65 

Lime 6 

Shale 15 

Sand — hole full water _ 24 

Red rock 6 

ShaJe 14 

Lime 38 

Red rook 12 

Lime 10 

Shale 26 



Depth 
Feet 

210 
216 
230 
238 
248 
260 
265 
280 
290 
310 
312 
320 

350 
860 
365 
390 
416 
430 
435 
450 
515 
521 
536 
560 
566 
570 
608 
620 
630 
656 



Thickness Depili 

Fonnation Feet Feet 

Set 10 Inch casing 7 663 

Lime 2 665 

Shale u 15 680 

Lime 16 696 

Shale _- 14 710 

Lime 10 720 

Shale 5 725 

Lime 5 730 

Shale 60 795 

Lime LO 825 

Shale 5 830 

Lime 30 860 

Hard sand 5 865 

Brown shale 25 890 

Hard lime 75 1065 

Brown sand — water 15 1080 

Black shale 20 lioo 

Brown shale 10 1110 

Lime shell 30 1140 

Shale 10 1150 

Lime 12 1162 

Shale 8 1170 

Black lime 90 1260 

Shale 20 1280 

BUx:k 55 1335 

Ltaie 5 1340 

Sand — seven bailers water 7 1347 

Lime 11 • 1358 

Gas 29 1387 

Shale 11 1398 

ToUl depth 1400 



LOG OF WELL ZIMMERMAN No. 1. SEC. 3, T. 33 S.. R. 11 E. 



Thickness 

Feet 
.— 5 
,__ 5 
._- 15 
.— 3 



Formation 

B. lime 

Clay 

Lime and shale 

Shale 

Lime 20 

Shale 23 

Lime 30 

Shale 35 

Lime 45 

Shale 50 

Lime 60 

Red rock 65 

Gray sand 75 

Red rock 85 

Quick sand 95 

Shale 110 

H-20 sand 155 

Shale 165 

Sand 285 

Bad mud 275 

White shale 305 

Lime 315 

Dark shale 318 

Sand 400 

Shale and breaks 408 

Shale 423 

Lime — 590 

Sand lime 605 

Shale 710 

Black shale 806 

Salt sand 840 

Shale 950 



Depth 
Feet 

15 

17 

20 

23 

30 

35 

45 

50 

60 

65 

75 

85 • 

95 
110 
1.55 
165 
230 
275 
305 
315 
318 
400 
408 
423 
590 
605 
710 
806 
840 
850 
1010 



Thickness 
Formation Feet 

Black shale 1010 

Black shale 1015 

Stray sand 1040 

Shale 1070 

Black shale 1130 

Lime ' 1145 

ShaJe 1150 

Peru broken sand 1160 

Shale -1175 

Lime 1230 

Sand, broken 1270 

Shale a330 

Lime 1345 

Black shale 1 1375 

Lime 1395 

Black shale 1430 

Lime 1435 

Black shale 1443 

Black sand 1453 

Shale 1458 

Lime 1468 

Shale 1472 

Lime 1500 

Shale 1510 

Sand 1590 

Shale 1605 

Lime 1650 

Shale 1653 

Red shale 1670 

White shale 1710 

Slate, black 1730 

M'<-«. lime. 



Depth 

Fwt 
1015 
1040 
1070 
1130 
1145 
1150 
1160 
1175 
1230 
1270 
1330 
1345 
1375 
1395 
L430 
1435 
1443 
1453 
1458 
1468 
1472 : 
1500 < 
1510 « 
1590 C 
1605 ^ 
1650 «:i 
1653^ 
1671 
171( 
173f»- 
173S"J 
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BtTLER COUNTY, 
AlCrSTA POOL. 
WELL LAYTOV No. I. SEC. SS 
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LOG OF LAYTON WELL No. 1— (Continued.) 



Formation 



Slate 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Slate 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Slate 

Lime 

Slate 

Slate 

Sand 

Sand 

Sand 

Slate 

Slate 

Slate 

Lime 

Slate 

Lime 

Lime 

Slate 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Slate 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime 

Slate 

Slate 

Lime 

Slate 

Slate 

Lime 

Sand 

Lime 

Lime 

Lime, 



black, soft 

white, hard 

white, haxd 

white, hard 

white, hard 

black, soft 

black, soft 

white, hard 

white, hard 

brown, hard 

brown, bard 

white, hard 

black, soft 

white, hard 

white, bard 

and shells, white, 

soft 

black, soft 

blajck, hard 

shells, hard 

shells, hard 

black, soft 

white, hard 

white, set 

blue, hard 

blue, hard 

black, soft 

blue, hard 

white, hard 

white, hard 

brown, soft 

white, hard 

white, hard 

white, hard 

white, hajrd 

white hard 

white, hard 

brown 

blue, soft 

lime, soft 

white, soft 

white, hard 

lime, soft 

gray, hard 

gray, hard 

gray, soft 

gray, hard 

and slate, hard— . 
blue, hard 



Thickness 
Feet 

3 

10 

40 

18 

7 

7 

20 

12 

11 

5 

15 

30 

_ 3 

3 

21 

soft— 13 

30 

60 

10 

3 

22 

5 

25 

3 

10 

5 

18 

3 

18 

12 

16 

22 

10 

27 

18 

17 

8 

23 

15 

4 

21 

25 

20 

5 

3 

7 

19 

16 

20 



nepth 
Feet 

1305 
1315 
1355 
1373 
1380 
1387 
1407 
1419 
1430 
14311 
1450 
1480 
1483 
1486 
1507 
1520 
1550 
1610 
1620 
1623 
1645 
1650 
1675 
1678 
1688 
1693 
1711 
1714 
1732 
1744 
1760 
1782 
1792 
1819 
1837 
1854 
1862 
1985 
2000 
2004 
2025 
2050 
2070 
2075 
2078 
208: 
2104 
2120 
2140 



Fonnation 



Thickness 
Feet 



Sand 
Lime 
Slate 
Lime 
Lime, 
Sand 
Lime 
Lime 
Slate 
Lime 
Slate 
Slate 
Lime 
Slate 
Slate 
Sand 
Sand 
Lime 
Lime 
Lime 
Lime 
Lime 
Slate 
Slate 
Lime 
Slate 
Slate 
Lime 
Slate 
Slate 
Slate 
Slate 
Lime 
Lime 
Slate 
Slate 
Sand 
Rock 
Lime 
Slate 
Slate 
Sand 
Slate 
Sand 
Sand 
Sand 
Sand 
Sand 
2675 



white, hard 

white, haxd 

blue 

white, soft 

white, hard 

hard 

brown 

white, hard 

blue, hard 

white, soft 

& shells, soft 

blue, soft 

shells, hard 

black, soft 

blue, hard 

white, soft 

blue, soft 

white, soft 

white, hard 

slate, hard 

^hite, soft 

blue, soft 

blue, hard 

dark, soft 

brown, hard 

blue, soft 

dark, soft 

brown, hard 

blue, soft 

white, soft 

white, soft 

black, soft 

black, hard 

black, hard 

white, soft 

white, soft 

black, hard 

red, soft 

brown, hard 

blue, soft 

black, hard 

white, hard 

black, hard 

black, hard 

light, hard 

green, hard 

gray, hard 

blue, hard, 

total depth of well. 



10 
10 
15 
10 
10 

6 
17 

2 
10 

7 

5 
10 

5 
11 
12 
38 
10 
30 

8 

5 

12 

10 

10 

5 

25 

28 

7 

6 

4 

12 
6 
2 
16 
9 
3 
2 
9 
8 

10 

8 

29 

45 

3 

6 

16 

6 

5 



Depth 
Feet 

2150 
2160 
2175 
2185 
2195 
2201 
2218 
2220 
2230 
2237 
2242 
2252 
2257 
2268 
2280 
2318 
2328 
2358 
2360 
2368 
2373 
2385 
2395 
2405 
2410 
2435 
2463 
2470 
2476 
2480 
2492 
2498 
2500 
2516 
2525 
2528 
2530 
2539 
2.')47 
2557 
2565 
2594 
2639 
2642 
2648 
2664 
2670 
2675 



LOG OF WELT.. BRAXT No. 3. 8E(\ 2, T. 28 8.. R. 4 E. 





Thickness 


Depth 




Thickness 


Depth 


Formation 


Feet 


Feet 


Formation 


Feet 


Feet 


Soft soil 


3 


3 


Shale 


150 


1025 


Lime - 


47 


50 
97 


Shale 

Lime 


125 

80 


1150 


Lime 


47 


1230 


Slate 


18 


115 


Lime 


20 


1250 


Slate sand shell 


55 


170 


Lime 


65 


1315 


Slate and shell 


95 


265 


Lime and shell 


55 


1370 


Shale and slate 


120 

95 

30 


385 
480 
510 


Shale 


• 70 


1440 


Lime 


Shale 


15 


1540 


Lime 


Shale 


100 


1640 


Shell and slaie 


105 

135 


615 
750 


Shale 


60 


1700 


Slate and shell 


Lime 


15 


1715 


Shell and slate 


125 


875 


Lime 


60 


1775 
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LOG OF BRANT WELL No. 3— (Continued.) 





Thickness 


Depth 




Thickness 


fornutlon 


Feet 


Feet 


Fonnatlon 


Feet 


Ume 


35 


1810 


Slate* _- 


23 


Lime 


60 


1870 


Shale 


15 


Lime 


30 


1900 


Shell and slate 


65 


Lime 


25 


1925 


Slaie and sand 


120 


Shale 


53 


1980 


Slate 


50 


Sand slate and shell 


100 


2080 


Band 


— 20 


Lime 


. 40 


2120 


Sand and lime 


30 


Lime 


30 


2150 


Sand and lime 


5 


Lime 


30 


2180 


Sand 


.'» 


Uae - 


20 

25 


2200 . 
2225 


Sand - _ -- 


5 


Lime 


Sand 


5 


Lime _-- _ _ 


25 


2250 
2280 


Sand 

•Total depth 2625 


5 


Slate 


30 





Depth 
Feet 

2800 

2315 

2380 

2.'i00 

2350 

2570 

2600 

2605 

2610 

2615 

2620 

2625» 



LOO OF WELL SCULLY No. 8, SEC. 21, T. 27 S.. R. 4 E. 





Thickness 


Depth 






Thickness 


Depth 


f'omiatlon 


Feet 


Feet 


Formation 


Feet 


Feet 


S black soil - 


— 20 


20 
25 


S. 
H. 


blue slate 

white lime 


65 

80 


1320 


^- Sray grsTel 1 


5 


1400 


*. white lime 


_-. 45 


70 


S. 


blue slate 


40 


1440 


S black slate 


40 


110 


H. 


white lime 


15 


1455 


^- ^ H. white slate shells. 


--. 45 
„. 25 


155 
180 


S. 
H. 


blue slate. 


95 


1550 


^ ^^hite sandy lime 


white lime 


245 


1795 


S- blue slate 1 


40 


220 


S. 


blue slate 


115 


1910 


H. white lime 


_„ 40 


260 


S. 


icray sandy lime 


155 


2065 


S. -white slate 


70 


330 


s. 


blue slate 


-•-. 5 


2070 


H- white lime 


... 30 


360 


H. 


white lime 


30 


2100 


S. white slate -• 


100 


460 


s. 


blue slate 


10 


2110 


8- black slate 


__. 142 


602 


H. 


white lime 


20 


2130 


S. AH. white lime shells. 


10 


612 


S. 


blue slate 


15 


2145 


8- white slate 


... 73 


«8r. 


H. 


white lime 


15 


2160 


H. white lime 


90 


775 


S. 


white shale 


t. 60 


2220 


S- white slate 


.-_ ior> 


880 


S. 


blue slate 


80 • 


2300 


H. white lime 


... 60 


940 


H. 


white lime 


7 


2307 


8- white slate 


_-_ 70 


1010 


S. 


gray oil sand 


92 


2399* 


JI- white lime 


__- 245 


1255 


•TotaJ depth 2399 







ELDORADO POOL. 
LOG OF WELL PARSLEY No. 1. SEC. 23, T. 25 S.. R. 4 E. 



Thickness 

^orin^tlon Feet 

^*l light, soft 30 

^i*»e, light, hard 25 

S***'«. red. soft- .25 

2f^*>d. white, hard— — 20 

S **«'«. blue, soft 12 

^^«><1. gray, hard 8 

Si****- «*>*'« -» *®" 

Ti **. blue, soft 15 

Jj*****. shell, gray 25 

^f rock, soft 5 

!:'»»»e, shell, gray 30 

|*f<* rock, soft 15 

tal^«. KTsy, medium 35 

^'^^le. blue, soft 133 

S?»*^. dark, soft . - 20 

,V*1«, blue, soft 100 

^•^«. dark, hajd 15 

^b^l«, blue, soft — 10 

^™«, dark, hard - 8 

2'*^^«. blue, soft 58 

»a»i^. gray, hard 2 

Bia.*^ black, soft 4 



Depth 
Feet 

30 

55 

80 
100 
112 
120 
220 
235 
260 
265 
295 
310 
345 
478 
498 
.598 
613 
623 
631 
689 
691 
695 



Thickness Depth 
Formation Feet Feet 

Sand, jtray, medium 5 700 

Slate, black soft __ 3 705 

Slate, blue soft 41 746 

Rock, red, soft — 15 761 

Shale, blue, soft 47 808 

Sand, Kfay, soft— 20 828 

Shale, blue, soft 152 980 

Lime, light, hard 40 1020 

Shale, blue, soft 122 1142 

Lime, light haxd 25 1167 

Shale, blue, soft 33 1210 

Sand, lime, light 10 1220 

Shale blue, soft 46 1266 

Lime, white, hard 20 1286 

Shnle, blue, soft 6 1291 

Lime, blue, hard 20 1311 

Shale, blue, soft 10 1321 

Lime, gray, hard 10 1331 

Shale, blue, soft 3 1334 

Lime, light, hard 45 1379 

Shale, blue, soft 10 1389 

Shale, gray. hard. 12 1401 
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LOO OF PAK8UEY WBLI. Ko. 1— (CoUlmwd) 





TUcknH) 


Depth 


Tl 


irkneai 


neoi;i 


















Mlt 


I <m. Ilfhl 1..T.4 








» 




Sbale. blue Mft 

Lime, llihl, hard . 


BO 






UDS 








Sliit«, llRhl, mfirtlim. 






Bhut. ir»r, ■on 


le 


MIS 








Sbale, blue, Mft 




























It!T 
















.-_ a 




Band. gray, aoft 




1111 














. i« 




Sand. «i.r. barf- -„ _ 








„- u 


IMt 


Shale dark, tun) -_ 












Lime, way. l»rt- — .— 








— 11 




Hhale, bill., imfi 










17!l) 


Lima, gray, liard 


IS 




SiMie, blue, wift 






7 


1765 


Llmf. gray. lURt.. 




HS9 








8hala, blue, uft . 










1803 


Mme. irra*. liir<l 












Shale, daik, foil 








— M 




Sbale, red, soR -. 




ITnS 


aHiit. bliH, soft 










1-1» 


Sand. xriF, mnlluni 










iTi; 


l.lme. IKbl. (mrd _ 
























Lime,' whit*.' h.rd-----I" 
Band. ginf. latl 




itoo 

MDU 


LInif. eray. hard 

BhalB. blue. Hin 




IBST 
1*87 
191- 




Shalf. blue. Kitt 

Lime, while, hara.- 












»S7 














Shale, blua. wfl.- - 


-- B 




Band, ([ray, aofl 




3MI 



LOG OF WELL FOWLER No. 



Formation 


Feet 


Depth 
Feet 

1«« 

, 150 

ISO 

180 

Sir. 

BBS 
BOO 

BID 

gJO 
875 

>ao 

915 




Thlcknei^ 
Feel 


F^l' 


















































































81al* 


M 
























SUM -- - — 


.V."ir_"_r__"_". 10 












































ISSn 
HOI) 
1115 
MM 


























Lln.» - - — 
















Lime _: 


11 














Slate .- 






10 


MM 
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LOG OF TOWLSR WKLL No. 1— (Continued.) 



Thickness ]»epth 

Fonnatlon Feet Feet 

aUte 10 1500 

liJse 20 1520 

SlAte SO 1550 

Slate 55 1605 

Um« 7 1612 

SlaU 18 1625 

BltUU 2 1627 

Lime 2 1629 

Slate 10 1630 

Slate 15 1654 

Lime 5 1650 

Lime 65 1724 

81*t« 20 1744 

Llnae SO 1774 

I-Ssne 21 1795 

Lime 45 1840 

»1>«I« 50 1890 

S»»«le 60 1950 

S»»*le 25 1975 

®**«1« 25 2000 

*-*»* 5 2005 

ll'nie S5 2040 



Thickness 

Fonnation Feet 

Sand 5 

Lime 20 

Lime 20 

Lime 10 

Lime 5 

Lime ; 45 

Lime 25 

Slate 25 

Slate 40 

Slate 40 

Slate 30 

Slate 30 

Lime 10 

Slate 20 

Sand 25 

Slate 45 

Sand 35 

Slate 35 

Sand (oil) 8 

Sand (oil) 9 

Sand, (oil) 4 

* A Rood showing. 



De^tn 
Feet 

2045 

2065 

2085 

2095 

2100 

2145 

2170 

2195 

22S5 

2275 

2305 

2335 

2345 

2365 

2390 

2435 

2470 

2505 

2513* 

2522 

2526 



LOG OF KENNEDY WELL. SEC. :i4. T. 2« >«.. H. 



E 



^ Thickness 

'^^^Hiation Feet 

^l — « 

S*"^* * 

JT^t-k shale 108 

5^^ rock 140 

i:*«»i« 148 

2^ rock 185 

^f^to 1 190 

2:i««4e 220 

^*^I« white 230 

2*Hl« __ 245 

^^%ck lUte - 300 

^%lid 325 

J-Um 345 

^>^Ato 390 

^«M 405 

H^ULlS ___ 455 

X.Um - - 4i70 

^^lato _. 520 

^^ rock — 600 

^Ut« - 605 

Xjme - 700 

^hate 720 

^aiid '4.'» 

XAbm 770 

«lal« 780 

Bhmla - 805 

Xlmo - -- 825 

8Ut« 865 

Um - — 380 

Shut 915 

Um« ._ 975 

Slate - 990 

LhM 1050 

Sltta 1065 

LhM --1075 



Depth 
Feet 

4 

108 

140 

148 

185 

190 

220 

230 

245 

300 

325 

345 

390 

405 

4.55 

470 

520 

600 

605 

700 

720 

745 

770 

780 

805 

825 

8fi5 

880 

915 

975 

900 
1050 
1065 
1075 
1120 



Thickness 
Fomuition Feet 

Slate 1120 

Lime 1175 

Siate 1215 

Lime 1220 

Slate 1260 

Llrae 1300 

Sand 1360 

Lime 1380 

Shale 1445 

Lime --_ 1470 

Shale 1560 

Lime . 1600 

Shale i__1607 

Lime 1650 

Slate - 1660 

Lime 1740 

Sbie 1760 

Lime 1865 

Slate 1925 

Sand .__1980 

Lime 1995 

Slate 2010 

Lime 2175 

Sand - 2240 

Slate 2285 

Sand, white tv^jii 

Lime 2:130 

Slate, black . 2348 

Lime, white 375 

Slate, white — _ .2380 

Sand - 2418 

Lime, gray . 2455 

Slate, black -._ 2470 

Lime, white __ 2480 

•silate. black -_ 2485 



i>epch 
Feet 

1175 

1215 

1220 

1260 

1300 

1360 

1380 

1445 

1470 

1560 

1600 

1607 

16.50 

1660 

1740 

1760 

1865 

1925 

1980 

1995 

2010 

2175 

2240 

2285 

2320 

23.3( 

234! 

237 

23? 

24* 

24 

24 

2' 
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NOWATA DIEmiCT. 
Goody's BIutf-Allun Pool— For Ibe Alluwe 
LOG OF WKLL UAiOBA B. CABET Ko. t. IK Bl 



Fonutlon 

Boll 


FeM 


D.ptb 
FNt 

m 

7« 

M 
1*3 
MO 




rat 


rtel 






Shile 


148 


SlMl* 


15 


sn 

109 






Shata 

Stand 


- M 

8 






115 




















n 

















Fo™.tlon 




Few 


Dtplb 

FMt 

110 

118 
Ig8 


ramullon 


TblckDEM 


Depth 
Fwl 
ISg 

tu 






Ll(b[ i-lulc „ 


'..,." IB 


Lime 




















Diirk sbalt 




1 


Duk shal* 


15 


5tG 



LOO OF WELL HILL. N. E. OF ALLISON PrUP HOUBB, SEC. U. T. tfl N.. R. 1 



Foramlon 


Tblckoeu 
F»et 


Depth 

Foet 

as 

130 
238 


Forms lion 


Thick ncM 
F»et 


DepM. 
Feet 














Shiil. 


ii! 
















M 















LOG OF WELL CHA8. CLAGGETT No. 1, l\ SEC. IT, T. £0 \.. R. 18 £. 



rorm»llan 


TWcknew 


Depth 
Feet 

8.1 

180 
330 
310 
3B0 


F..™<ill"ii 


ThK^knf- - 


Dfplh 


























" 










(1.1 






























SB 




Bind - — 


Blipk ihtle 

Shile. banded 


30 

181 


5S5 






Oil und 


— 10 


7S8 
Til 
TSJ 










Lime 


.-. « 




— ri 
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LOG or WCU, UABT HETBKB Ko. 



r-tnuM 


Thlckneii 


Deplli 

S.', 

1S5 
175 

3»5 
400 

4SS 


Formation 
Llmealong _ 


-_ 10 

30 

- . « 












-: IE 


4BS 


ssr~s~~ 


»(W 


Biiod 


35 


140 


8»L.I, " "" 




Sand 

Oil uiaH'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 




9M 

















Thlckneu 
fttt 


Feci 
3S(1 


(■orn„.L„„ 


TWckneu 


Depth 
MB 










«J^. ,«.«»,.„ 


- S* 

KO 


Li»lr — 


30 


410 


Bhmle _. 


»I 




*»»«i. 'I " .:„: 








40 


Oil •■Dd 


. to 


-iO 



^^ 


Thlckneu 
Few 


Feat 

80 
ISO 
130 
30« 
3«5 
US 




mi^linesi 


llep«. 
























Lime' " 


S 














8m i» 






^'^IS'.'l. "~ 










«j^r ■'!'•„ 


TO 


aiun 


100 










**»<! 


10 

— so 




D>rk thile 


- - 100 


831 




3S 










Mls". lime _ 





1110 



BABTLESVtLLE DISTRICT. 
Cantrr Pool, 
LOO OF WELL EMMA WELCH No. 2. SEC IS, 





Feet 


Depth 
Feel 

8T0 




Thlcknesi 


Depll 
Feet 


»*H» llM 




Olt ujid 


41 


ISOO 



LOO OF WELL JANE HILL > 



TlUekoeu Depth 
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LOO or WBLL WILUAH MILLEX No. «, >E. U, SIC. 1, T. tS !«., R. 1 



Soil ud eUy 


TUekiuH 
Feet 

— to 


Deptb 

FMt 

10 
16 

IM 

no 

ISO 

an 


Pcn..U<« 


IM 


IMpUl 

yeet 










40 

IS 

10 








9«nd. Mtt"~iri~I 




-III S 


819 

B40 












Bhit* 


IM 


Tliwt Mbom or Oil 





1131 



IMney-BirtluTllle I^wl 
LOG OP WSLL ALBERT WHITETVBKEV No. 1, SEC. IS. T. M N.. B. IS E. 



Forantlon 


Tl 


llek>H» 
Feel 

SO 

30 

1S« 


Depth 
Feet 

WO 

100 

SM 
800 


rorni.l!on 

BUck SUte 


Thlekneia 
Feet 
11 


Deptb 
I'eet 


Lime (Dewej) 




VI) 

list 


Lime (Un«p«h) „. 


llmeMon 


Sand iDd OuU 


145 
















C.» «uU 

Oil UDd 


83 

JO 











IXH; of well MINNIE OSACE No. 1, SEr. *. T. IS > 



Ctoj 


Thlc»ne« 
Feet 

— SO 

- 30 


Depth 
Feel 
30 

US 

S40 

TBO 
81S 

8«0 


ronmtlOB 
O»»tgo lln 
SIbU 




TUcliue*! 
Feet 


Depth 
Feel 


Hat (D««y) - 





SO 


15 


S*nd 


15 






IS 


lt40 


Lime lUnspab) 


40 


BartleiTlU 


























SltW 


W 










«l>le 


V- 


Ml«l,.lppl 


line .... 







S^iulrrel Pool. 
LOG OF WELL LIZZIE SINHAV So. 4, SEC. 7. T, 18 ? 





Thlckne.» 
Fe!l 


lleiilh 

20 

BO 
US 
HO 

4S0 

Bin 


Rhite 


ThlckaeH 
Feet 
IM 


Depth 














Uneitone 


i;..r_i:ii- m 










Hbsle -_ 


140 


loaa 










«;;«'^_- 


14! 




Llmrstone 


..- 100 


1»8 


Bit llmFBlane ... 


:n 


oil ^, i:nn. 
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LOG or WELL SASCf V'ATTIE. SEC 





TblckDm 
Fbm 


Depth 

r«t 

K 
ITS 


Fom-lln. 


FmI 


Dtpth 










m 






Bh*le - _ 


tis 


















<• 

















WELL JOHN LOWEHV. JR.. 



rnnMllon 


ThlCkHH. 

Fnt 
- It 


Depth 

4M 

4» 

SO 
.OR 

sun 

3«1l 


Pormi 

Stule 

Shale 
Lime 

Lime 
Sand 

Shale 

ahov 


U»n 


Tttt 


F«: 








































lai 




















"ivjiiz:: 


— M 










Bhilc __„ 


— »iJ 


ins3 

1<IT» 




K 







TULHA DISTRICT. 
Bird Creek— FUl ttocli T'l 
F WELL V10I.A B. THOMAS No. I, »S 



iMIl 


TUfkae» 


I>.|. i. 

43 

180 
ISO 

EDO 

tsa 

SOD 
4HS 

4<;ii 

«M 

BW 
Hon 


r,.m,..lo» 


Th!<;kn>» 
Feet 


D^H'li 
Feet 


SUM, •UM -. 


Hhelli 

SUle, black 

Line 

81 Me, black 


" SO 


vnr. 




iftRn 






Oill 


R 




Shale 

SUle, black 


40 

TO 






















Llae. «kHB 


15 

~1I-I IS 
- 3S 




























\l 




Un 




































ffiDd. iMler — 


TS 


Bund and time 


. r-. 


i.iiii 



flnll 


«„ 


Thlcknes. 
Feet 


Depth 
Feet 

se 

JTO 
410 

sot 


Fr!Tna 
Lime 
Shale 
Llire 
Shale 
Sifld. 
Sand. 


Ion 


T-ilcknes. 


r.i^(iii. 

Feci 


Unw. 


trittr - 
















Shan 


<1>II) 


130 




IS! 




OIWKO} 


4S 








Shale 


"11 


-- n 


11. ^« 
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:. 30, T. tl v., H. 14 S. 



Forms Hon 


Thickne.* 


lleplli 
361) 


TormU'oa 




Feet 


r.x-1 


8Ule 


!1 






It 




mme 

Llm* (0»w«o) 


- «5 


ShalB 

HlXe. bliek .. 


::::i 


Ut 


Ul 









SAPUl^A DlaTSICT. 
GltOD Fool. 
LOG OF WRLL LIZZIE COSBR No. 13, BEC. 13. T. IT 



N., R. 11 S. 



Bdll 


,.. 


Tblckneu 
— IS 


Depth 
Ten 
12 

IDO 

ei.! 


,.™.„.. 


Thlckaeis 
F«l 


Depth 
Feet 


Hide 






Shale - .. 


M 










Smd 


m 




Hand 




in 




WAle 




380 


Bmwn'^hllT"*' 


M 












M 


















G» »tid lOlaim) — 
Oil »nd (Glena) ... 


3D 




l.lmr 


(IVnfejM?) _- 


a 


14Si 



rr.rfflallini 

Doll . 


(t 

MO 


liepl^ 
Fert 

US 

tee 
3oa 
sun 
too 

"Oil 
ISO 
800 
900 

07S 


Fomistlon 


Thlrkntss 
Keel 


Depth 

ret: 


8lul« 


. 15 


inm 








Bntid 


40 


Stula 










Shile — 


its 






aoo 






Bind And ihelli 


40 




8h.l. 


- - 119 




a«nd (oil) 

Shale 


- - 10 

IM 




Lint •hellB 


» 


1860 









UKMt'LUEE DISTRirT. 

Morris Pool. 
WELL IN MORRIH FIELD, 8W. ^4 SEC. S, 



czr 




Feet 


Ile|>[U 
Feet 

IB 

lifi 

137 

«: 


Pommlloii 


Thlckneas 


Rept'l 
Fe.t 


















8;^ 


100 




Sh«l« — 




100 


891 
















a«tm and 






















Hand - 





-::--::=;: 


O'l aand (•Hon of 

Shnle 

Hand and lime olih 


oil) - M 

110 

.how of on 71 


1701 
117g 
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LOG or WBU AU3. PRESTON No. 1, SBC. 11. T. 14 N B. II I 





ThK-kon. 


V«l 

US 
SM 

m 




TUlck,,™ 


Dspl, 




ni 


























White (IMo 


ma 


13iO 




- It 


BiDd (oil (ad H>l - 
Bluck ilale _ 


'm 


US<I 




WWU lUte 


"M 




^tr 


_„_ u 




OlI^HBd 
















liu innd - 

Oil Mnd 


- IS 


^usg 



LOG OT WBU, PEKRVMAN J 



!. T. IS N.. R. U E. 






L-.^ 



Han 


TUckntn 
Feet 


Depth 
J-eet 
15 

K5 

iso 

430 

1040 




ThlckneiH 
Feet 


l>eplh 
Feet 
ISM 


































i-oo 






8IUe ____ 


18S 




105 


M12 






























SUte _ 


1^ 














"S 










Shelly .___ 


" 
















IMO 



















MUSKOGEE E 
LOG OF WELL I.V OLD T0WX8ITE FIELD, MISKOGEE I 



V™,j™ 


Thlcknni 
Feet 


lieplh 
IS 

son 
e»o 


Fomiiilon 


Thlekn,j» 
FMt 


Feel 

■on 










'-!». And Er«f«l 








7M 














Sand <>n.elled of ull 
Dark ihBle 






Hh.le - 


- mo 








BUck ihale ind lime 
ah.le ..__ 


""'— J'^ 














Llme«one ._._ 






S»lt »atw und — - 


11 


8»nd _ 




n-' 


SiDdmdllDe 


- 10 


Bud shale as 


ion 



Drilled to ll« fi 
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LOU OF WELL SARAB I>ERRYUAN No. i, SEC. 8, T. 11 N.. H. IB E. 



SUM — 


ThlCkD-UH 
TMt 

SM 

ID 


I)ct.tU 

sio 

tss 

MS 

taa 

IJS 

SOS 

3sn 


FortutlOD 


Thlckosi 


l^-plb 


Udw! 




4« 




Sm " 


- IS 


^'^ 








!40 
















-V.'..'..'. sin 




















Llmi. hard 
















- so 
























Nlnltf as 






IJM ^ 



L 





ThlckDeu 


DepU 








^r — r 


ronuUaii 


re«t 






Peel 






IM ibila 


1S(] 
































While tuidMont 


10 

MO 





pt 




._. . M 


»:• 




























IIS 






Red 8)ul« - 














* 


S4: 


BUA lUU 


«s 




}?■" 


Rfd «h.l« -- 

While iindilone 














a,-. 


sss 


Or»r gUnitaUna 


IB 




It^W 


Ned ■tiiie 




euo ' Socond oil und 








LW; OF WEIJ. AT BLAVKBVRX. 












I>eK 






Fwtt 




FMt 




Feel 




































Band, while, soft , 




























Sand. whlW. wtt OraMrl 


41 
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LOG OF BLACKBURN WELL— (Continued.) 



TMckntsas 
^orm^tlon Feet 

f^le, blue, soft 23 

*Ja>«. white, hard 8 

•*^hale, brown, soft 131 

^»nd, white, haxd (water at 

1730 feet) 55 

*^*»«lc. black, soft 170 

Sand, white, hard 15 

^*>«le. black, soft 10 

'-•»»e. white, hard 6 

*^^-»le, black, soft 10 

^and. white, hard 12 

^*^I«. bUck. soft 22 

2*'*<>. white, hard 25 

^*»*le, black, soft 140 

^^«»e, white, bird 5 

^^»*le, black, soft 10 

J-*me. white, hard 45 

^*»*le, black, soft 6 

^Jme. white, hard - - 10 

,*»*!«, black, soft 8 

i-itne.. white, hard. 9 



Depth 
Feet 

1546 
1554 
1685 

1740 
1910 
1925 
1935 
1941 
1951 
1963 
1985 
2010 
2150 
2155 
2165 
2210 
2216 
2226 
2234 
2243 



Thickness 

Formation Feet 

Shale, blue, soft 19 

Lime, white, hard 36 

Shale, black, soft. 14 

Lime, white, hard 8 

Shale, white, soft 45 

Sand, white, soft (gas at 2370 
feet; hole full of water at 

2385 feet 30 

Lime, white, hard 10 

Shale, black, soft 25 

Shells, black, hiurd 20 

Shale, black, soft 30 

Sand, white, hard 6 

Shale, black, soft 8 

Lime, pink, hard 14 

Shale, white, soft 82 

Lime, white, hard 6 

Shale, black, soft..- 54 

MuJ. red, soft 40 

Shale, white, soft 22 

Lime, hard, gray 124 



Depth 
Feet 

2262 

2298 
2312 
2320 
2365 



2395 
2405 
2430 
2450 
2480 
2486 
2494 
2508 
2590 
2596 
2650 
2690 
2712 
2836 



<'rsHix(; DisTRirT. 

Crushing Pool. 
LOG OF WELL SUSANNA DACON. SE(\ 1«. T. 17 N., R. 7 F. 




Depth 
Feet 

40 
100 
120 
140 
185 
240 
300 
320 
340 
350 
390 
400 



— 15 


415 


.._ 10 


425 


_- 15 


440 


_- 205 


400 


- 10 


470 


__ 20 


490 


— 10 
-- 10 


500 
510 


__ 10 


520 


-- 20 


540 


_. 10 


550 


_ - 25 


575 


5 
-. 35 


580 
615 


_. 50 


665 


__ 10 


675 


.__ 10 


690 


.__ 10 
_- 50 


700 
750 



Taicknes^i li< piii 

Formation Feet Feet 

Sand 60 810 

Slate - _ 50 860 

Sand 40 900 

Shale 30 930 

Lime 15 945 

Slate 50 995 

Sand 55 1050 

Shale 50 1100 

Lime 20 1126 

Layton shell 15 1445 

Layton Sand 15 1460 

(Jas sand 30 1490 

First oil (260 bbls.) 25 1515 

Lime 5 1520 

Shale 55 1575 

Jones sand (big gns) 35 1760 

Shale 460 2226 

Wheeler sand 30 2259 

Shale 7 2257 

Sand Wheeler - 96 2285 

Shale 40 2325 

Penn. sand (b-g gas) 95 2420 

Slate ^ . 190 2610 

S.md _- -- 20 2630 

y\\te 23 2653 

IVirfesvllle sand 12 2665 

Show oil at — 

-Sand 18 268: 

Haul :nud . ._ - - H 269 

(;o<»d oil sand - -- 41 ••273 



•Produced 120 bbls. over night in this sand. 
••EDt:r« production 250 bbls. 
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Oil and Gas in the Mid-Continent Fields. 



LOG OF WELL JEMIMIA RICHARDS No. 3, 8W. OP THE N % OF SEC. 3, T. 17 X., R. 7 



Thickness Depth 

Formation Feet Feet 

Sand 54 54 

Slate *« 10« 

Lime 5 105 

Slate 15 120 

Red rock — 48 168 

Slate 12 1«» 

Sand 85 205 

Slate 29 234 

Sand 23 257 

Lime 5 262 

Sand 22 284 

Lime 10 294 

Sand 6 300 

Slate 5 305 

Red rock » 314 

Slate 21 335 

Lime _ 4 339 

Slate -- — - 29 368 

Red rock 22 390 

Sand 20 410 

Slate 5 415 

Sand — 20 435 

Slate 24 461 

Sand 13 474 

Slate l'> 489 

Lime 21 51« 

Sand 20 530 

Slate 4 534 

Sand 12 546 

Slate 22 568 

Lime 8 576 

Slate - 14 590 

Lime 30 620 

Sand 7 627 

Slate 8 635 

Lime 12 647 

Slate 1» 6r.7 

Sand 33 690 

Slate 20 710 

Lime 10 720 



Thloknets 

Formation Feet 

Lime 9 

Lime — 3 

Sand 17 

Lime 4 

Sand 7 

Slate 16 

Sand 24 

Slate 3 

Sand 7 

Lime 2 

Sand 6 

Slate 62 

Lime 5 

Sand (water) 13 

Slate 14 

Sand 41 

Slaie 16 

Lime 4 

Sand 39 

Slate 13 

Slate 198 

Lime 6 

Slate 15 

Sand (Layton) 40 

Shale 5 

Slate 169 

Lime 4 

Sand ((Meveland 12 

Slate 444 

Wheeler sand 14 

Break 12 

Lime (2nd gas) 43 

Slate 106 

Lime 3 

Slate 101 

Sand (water) 1 

Slate 95 

Sand (gas) 15 

Slaie 20 

Bartlesrille sand 54 



LOO OF WELL SANDY FOX No. 4. NE. COR. NW. M OF SEC. 10. T. 17 N.. R. 4 E. 



Thickness Depth 

Formation Feet Feet 

Sand 20 20 

Limy shells 10 30 

Blue shale 40 70 

Soft sand 50 120 

Shale 40 160 

Shell 4 164 

Shale 36 200 

Sand (water) 32 232 

Blue shale 48 280 

Lime shell 4 284 

Sand 6 290 

Yellow mud vein 12 302 

LlRht blue shale 40 342 

Red mud 13 355 

Blue mud 6 361 

Red mud * 365 

Shell and sand 6 371 

Red mud 29 400 

Blue shale - — 70 470 

Sand and gravel 10 480 

Light blue shale (blue mud 

vein) — 12 492 



Depth 
Feet 

72r 

732 

74r 

753 

760 

776 

800 

803 

810 

812 

818 

880 

883 

898 

912 

953 

969 

973 
1012 
1125 
1326 
1332 
1347 
1387 
1392 
l.>61 
1565 
1577 
2021 
2035 
2047 
2090 
219b 
2199 
2300 
2301 
2396 
2411 
U31 
2485 



Thickness Depth 

Formation Feet Feet 

Sand shale 10 502 

Blue mud 18 520 

Sand and shell— hard 12 532 

Blue shale 28 560 

Waier, sand and shell— water. 20 r.si» 

Blue shale 15 595 

Shell and sand 12 607 

Blue mud vein (cave) 12 619 

Sandy shale 4 623 

Sand 29 652 

Blue mud 20 672 

Lime 8 680 

Blue mud or shale 175 855 

Shell 5 860 

Slate 5 865 

Shell 5 870 

Slate 5 875 

Shell 5 880 

Slaie 20 900 

Sand 5 905 

Black shale «0 93r» 

Water gravel 3 938 
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LOO OF SANDY FOX WELL No. 



(Continued) 



Thickness 
Feet 

— 7 

— 315 

— 20 
10 



Formation 

Blue shale 

Shile 

SheUy (gas) 

Lime 

Blue shale 29 

Line shell 2 

Blue shale 17 

line sheU 2 

l^yton gas sand 9 

Slate 10 

Sand .. 15 

Slate 125 

Black shale i. 50 

^te sUte 33 

Jones sand {gts) 50 

SUte 37 

JJae (gas) 5 

f «e shale 205 

J«»d (second gas) 25 

»'«e ahale 118 

H^ SheU 13 



IHjpth 
Feet 

945 
1260 
1280 
1290 
1319 
1321 
1339 
1341 
1350 
1360 
1375 
1500 
1550 
1583 
1633 
1670 
1675 
1880 
1905 
2023 
2036 



Formation 



Thickness 
Feet 



Lime shell (top of Wheeler) .- 59 

Slate 40 

Sand (gas) 135 

Shale *0 

Lime 5 

Blue shale 45 

Sand (second gas) 20 

Slate 80 

Lime 5 

Slace 10 

Lime 5 

Slate 40 

Shell 5 

Shale (black) 52 

White, hard, gas sand (top of 

BaxtlesTllle) 5 

Gray sand 16 

Gray sand, fine 6 

More gas (first flow) 13 

Broken sand 10 

Big pay 6 



Depth 
Feet 

2094 
2135 
2170 
2195 
2200 
2245 
2265 
2345 
2350 
2360 
2365 
2405 
2410 
2462 

2467 
2483 
2489 
2502 
2512 
•2513 



*I1r8t 24 hours. 964 bbls. Tools In hole. Entire production. 1,000 bbls. 

KAY COUNTY DISTRICT. 
Newkirk Pool. 
LOG OF HAYES WELL No. 1. SE. % OF SEC. 15, T. 27 N.. R. 3 



Jt»o,» Thickness 

i.ij^'^ation Feet 

^^^ *' 

;^*^« 23 

^^^ lime 46 

t^ rock 22 

t5^e - 25 

l^^"^, red 1 25 

.^^e 25 

.^'^ rock _„ 60 

5^^c 160 

*^tc 5 

rj^ne 5 

*^«te 25 

Lme 15 

^ate K. 

%me 3 

late — 37 

.ime 20 

^late 20 

^ime 10 

^late 55 

Xime 15 

91ale 70 

Ximc 20 

Slate 3'; 

Lime 15 

SUte 30 

Sandy Lime 10 

SUte 10 

Lime 10 

Slate 55 

Lime 5 

Slate 5 

Lime 5 

Slate — - - 8 

Red Rock 9 



Depth 
Feet 

25 

90 
114 
137 
183 
205 
230 
255 
280 
340 
500 
505 
510 
535 
550 
560 
563 
600 
610 
630 
640 
695 
710 
780 
800 
833 
850 
880 
890 
900 
910 
945 
950 
95.'^ 
960 
968 
977 



Thickness Depth 

Formation Feet Feet 

■Slate 5 982 

Sand 23 1005 

Slate 15 1020 

Sand 42 1062 

Slate 53 1115 

jLime 28 1143 

Slate 7 1150 

Ume 43 1193 

Slate 3 • 1196 

Lime 19 1215 

Slate 15 1230 

Lime 15 1245 

Red rock 5 1250 

Lime 35 1285 

iSlate 5 1290 

Lime 10 1300 

Slalte 45 1345 

Sandy Lime 15 1360 

Sand 10 1370 

(Lime 30 1400 

Slate - 10 1310 

SaiMl 26 1436 

Slate 4 1440 

Lime 10 1450 

Slate 55 1505 

Lime -5 1510 

Slate 15 1525 

I.ime ; 20 1545 

tSlate 80 1625 

Sand Water 5 1630 

Lime 20 1650 

Sand 5 1655 

Slate 5 1660 

6an4 20 1680 

Lime 5 1685 

Sand 9 1694 

Lime 41 1785 
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Oil and Gas in the Mid-Continent Fields. 



LOG OF HATS WELL Xo. 1— (CoirtiBMd) 




l>eiK»i 
Feet 

ITf 

ITTS 

irtt 

1915 
183S 
IfM 
19tt 
19ft 
1939 
1995 
29C9 



U39 
214S 
2155 
SISS 



2S45 
SSS5 



2319 
24» 



i4sr 



SS19 



Feet 



8Uto 
Shale 



19 
33 
IT 



SUte 39 

Shale 44 

Ltee 19 

SUte 15 

Ltee 149 

Shale T 

Ltee 3 

SUte 25 

Ltee ^ 19 

Slate 4 

Ltee 3 

Slale 19 

Ltee 22 

SUte 9 

2 

5 

T 

13 

15 

5 

5 

18 

5 



2553 
2579 
2«4M 
♦«44 

♦ST. 
281 -. 

♦»«< 

2«7f 
2889 



Slate 



Blate 



2912 
291S 

2925 



2945 



Slata 



2979 



Slate 

s^n 



oa 
ou 



3 
5 
4 
9 
3 



3973 
3979 

39S1 



LOC OF SOITH CKOXAX WKLL X*. 1. SBC. 2. T. 27 X.. K. 3 B. 




Ume 
Red 
Ltee 
led 



38 
5 



--- I* 

- IS 

ShJile 24 

Ltee ~ 25 

Shale 19 

Water Saai 8 

Shale SI 

Il™~ 1.. 99 

It 

XJ 

I* 

49 

5 

15 

5 



Uflie 

ShAW 

ShaW 



Urn* 
SiMile 



4# 



93 
98 

79 

« 

97 
111 
149 
1«» 
174 
»» 
219 



I'M 

33» 
3» 
379 
37> 
577 

ta9 
91^ 



Fy>i 
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LOO OF SOUTH CROXAN WELL No. 



TtUcknm 


IHpth 
P«t 
MB 

las 

IMS 
1M« 
IMS 

iiso 


Shile 
Band 

Btule 

Sblle 
Sbale 


lion 




FMI 


Ueplh 
FMl 




WmUi 


A OU 




















































lock 




11 









F MAKGARET I' 



, SEC. 4, T. ZS > 



Shell 

8UU 

8Ule 

SDIld 

a>u 

«!■(■ 1""I 

8h«le 

Uma 

8UU 

Shale 

Slate 

Lima 

SlaU 

Lime 

Red Rock .. 
Ume 

SIMa 

llna 

Sand (Ou) . 

SUM 

aiiM 

Slate ...—. 

Blau 

Slala 

Line 

BllU 

Uma 

Blal* 

Band 

Slate 
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Oil and Gaa in the Mid-Continent Fields. 



LOG OF MOLLIE MILLER WELL No. 9, SEC. 9, T. 25 N., R. 2 S. 



Thickness Depth 

Formation ''eet Feet 

Surface >- 10 10 

Red Rock — 30 40 

Quick Sand 5 45 

Red Rock — 50 95 

Blue Mud 15 110 

Lime 6 116 

Mud 10 126 

Lime — 6 132 

Red Rock 8 140 

Lime 4 144 

Red Rock 6 150 

Mud 15 165 

Lime 5 170 

Mud - 5 175 

Lfme 25 200 

Mud — 5 205 

Red Rock _ 20 225 

Lime 5 230 

Red Rock 25 255 

Mud 10 265 

Lime 22 287 

Mud - 8 295 

Dime 20 315 

Red Rock —. 40 355 

Lime 5 360 

Red Rock „ 5 365 

Lime — 5 370 

Red Rock 130 505 

Sand 40 545 

Red Rock 5 550 

Sand 34 584 

Mud _ 10 P94 

Lime 18 612 

Mud 3 615 

L4me 1 616 

Santt 9 625 

Mud 30 655 

Red Rock 11 666 

Lime 69 735 

Slaie 20 755 

Lime ___ 10 765 

8I«te _ 80 845 

Lime 5 850 

Mud 10 860 

Lime 15 875 

Mud — - 20 895 

Lime 5 900 

Broken Lime 85 935 

Sand Water 5 940 

Slate 4B 986 

Lime 6 992 

Mud — 23 1015 

Lime 5 1020 

Slate 30 1050 

Lime 25 1076 

Slate 20 1095 

Lime 10 1105 

Hard Coal 2 1107 

Slate 13 1120 

iLirne 5 1125 

Shale 10 1135 

Lime 15 1150 

Slate 50 1200 

Lime 15 1215 

Slate 25 1240 

Lime 10 1250 

Slate 5 1255 



Thickness Depth 

Formation Feet Feet 

Red Rock 5 1260 

Slate 20 1280 

Lime 10 1290 

Shale — 18 1308 

Sand 29 1337 

Slate _ 20 1357 

Lime 5 1362 

Slate ^ 20 1382 

Sand 5 1387 

Slate 13 1400 

Lim« . 10 1410 

SUte „ 15 1425 

Lime 10 1435 

Slate 25 1460 

Lime 30 1490 

Slajte 15 1505 

Red Rock 15 1520 

Ponca, Sand, Gray (Oil) 15 15Sr» 

elate 35 1570 

Ltane 20 1590 

Slate 15 1605 

Red Rock 25 1630 

Sand 20 1650 

Sand White 20 1670 

Slate 5 1675 

Lime 15 1690 

Slate 20 1710 

Sand 10 1720 

Slate 25 1745 

Sand 20 1765 

Lime 15 1780 

Shale -_ 53 1833 

Sand. Show Oil 15 1848 

Shale — 22 1870 

Sand 15 1870 

Sand — 15 1885 

Sand 53 1988 

Slate 1 1989 

Lime 54 2043 

Slate 104 2147 

Sand 93 2240 

Slate 350 2590 

Ume 45 2635 

ShaJe 20 2655 

Lime 45 2700 

Lime 25 2725 

Shale 10 2735 

Sand 40 2775 

Lime <» 2780 

Shale 70 2850 

Slate 137 2987 

Lime 103 8090 

Slate 70 3160 

Lime 20 8180 

Shale 32 3212 

Lime 10 3222 

Sand 23 3245 

Shale 8 8253 

Lime 12 3265 

Shale 5 8270 

Ume 60 3330 

Slate - 30 3360 

Shale 40 3400 

Slate 50 3450 

Shale 20 3470 

Slate 10 3480 

Shale — 20 3500 
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LOO OF UOLLIB MILLED WELL .So. R— (ConUnucd) 
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Oil and Gas in the Mid-C(mtinent Fidda. 



LOG OF BIMHONHWELL K 



■ U. SW. M, 8KC. 8, T. U N.. B. 1 
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LOG OF WELSH WELL ? 



5. BEC. ao. T. IS N. B. 1 B. 
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LOG OF WELSH WELL No. 5— (Continued) 



Thickness 
Forasntloo Ftoet 

Slate 48 

Use 87 

SUte 53 

liUse 10 

Slate Oil 196 


Depth 
Feet 

1128 
1165 
1218 
1228 
1418 
1483 

14-r, 

1463 
1485 
1510 
1540 
1550 
1595 
1635 
1644 
1654 


Formation 

Lime 

Shale 

Sandy Lime 

Slate 

Lime — 


Thickness 
Feet 

_„ 30 

12 

7 

20 

12 


Depth 
Feet 

1684 
1696 
1703 
1723 
1735 


LIBM — 15 

Slate 4. 22 


Break 14 

Hole reduced at 1743 

Shell — 2 

SUte ^ 5 


1749 


Ume 8 


1751 


Slate 22 


1756 


Lime 25 

SUte 30 

Ume - - .- 10 


Top Sand 

SUte 

Slate 


10 

29 

15 


1766 

. 1795 

1810 


Sandy Lime Show Oil 45 

SUte 40 

Sand Oaa 1M6 9 

SUte 10 


Lime 

Slate 

Red Rock — 

Sand Oil 


25 

70 

10 


1835 
1905 
1915 



Garber Pool. 
LOG OF HOY WELL No. 1. SEC. 25, T. 22 N.. R. 4 W. 



Thickness 

Formation Feet 

CUy 40 

Water Sand 15 

B«i Bock 145 

SbaU 30 


Depth 
Feet 

40 

55 
200 
230 
240 
300 
320 
400 
425 
450 
490 
520 
550 
590 
593 
600 
630 
633 
650 


Formation 

Red Rock 

Lime 

Red Rock 

Lime — 


Thickness 

Feet 

25 

S 

22 

3 


Depth 

Feet 

675 
678 
700 
703 


Bad Bodt 10 


Break 

lime 

Shale 

Shells -. 

Shale 

Shell 


17 

18 

27 

16 

44 

10 


720 


Sbale 60 

Bed Bock 20 

Sliaia 80 

Bed Boek 25 

Shale _ ... 25 


733 
760 
776 
820 
830 


Bed Boek 40 

ShaU 30 

Bed Rock 30 

Shale 40 


Shale 

Red Rock 

Sand Gas 

Red Rock 

Sand 

Red Rock 

Sand, Oil and Gas 

Red Rock 

Sand Oil 1 


5 

15 

30 

10 

70 

90 

50 

88 

18 


835 
850 
880 
890 


Lime 3 

Shale •- 7 

Bed Rock 30 

Lhne »__.„—--_- -. 3 


960 
1050 
1100 
1138 


Shale 17 


11.56 



LOG OF DIVELY WELL No. 10. SEC. 24, T. 22 N., R. 4 W. 





Thickness 


Depth 






Thickness 


Depth 


Formation 


Feet 


Feet 


Formation 


Feet 


Feet 


Red Boek 


52 


52 


Red Rock 


31 


688 


Water Sand 


8 


60 


Lime 




4 


692 


Shale 


1 


67 


Shale 




12 


704 


Red Rock 


— 127 


194 


Lime 




40 


744 


Shale 


161 

45 

30 


255 
300 
330 


Shale 
Lime 
Shale 




20 


764 


Shale Bine . 




8 


772 


Brown Shato 




12 


784 


Blue ShaU 


50 


380 


Lime 




8 


792 


Bed Boek 


10 


390 


Shale 




6 


798 


Shale 1 


32 


422 
440 
492 
544 


Lime 
Red n 

Lime 
Shale 




4 


802 


Bed Bodt 


18 


Um* 


22 

. 5 


824 


Line r, ^„ 


52 


829 


Bed Boek 


52 




17 


846 


Shale 


50 


594 


Sand 


Gas 


5 


851 


T4m« 


2 


596 
616 


Lime 

Red Rock 


10 

30 


861 


Bed Boek 


20 


891 


Shalf^ 


38 


654 


Lime 




3 


894 


Lime 


3 


657 


Sandy 


Shell 


10 


904 



Oil and Gas in the Mid-Continent Fields. 



LOG OF DIVELY WELL No. !<).— IConllnu 



Sand Cu 

Shilt 


IB 


Oeptb 
Feet 

9!0 

«3e 

BM 

esT 

»rs 

880 

tea 
ii)4a 
lois 

IMS 
1014 
1083 

11!2 

115! 

11B5 
117S 


Red Rock 

Lime ,. 
Shale _.„ 

Lime 

Shale ,,- 
Red Rock 
Sand Water 


Thlckneu 
Fm( 
B 

4 

4 
B 

31 

10 


Deplh 

IIH 
1130 


















































Red Rock 


IJ 


1330 


Bhale 






Ho» Sand - 


H 
























Red Bock __„ 


5« 














Fim on 8>i]d 

Tnl^l Deplh 






Lime Bfaell 


2S 


14,« 





«0 OF WHITSBY 


WELL NO. 


1, 8EC. 18, T. M N.. B. 3 W. 




FormalloD 


Feet 


Deplh 
Feet 

IS 

110 

400 

020 
140 
840 

Its 

1000 

mas 

inoo 

1115 

1130 

133S 
13B0 

1410 

148S 

ISS8 

ISBS 


Formull™ 

Red Rock 


Thkkneaa 
Feet 
50 


Depth 
leso 

1080 






Bed Dock 




















SIO 










Shale 

Lime 
Shale 

Shale 


30 

100 

IBS 

IT 
SS 


I70S 

-ISO 

iDsa 
loss 

1140 
HOT 






Red Rock 

Ufhi Shale 

Red Bock 


IIZ'"~. 00 


Rfd Rock 


40 


Lime 


_ .'. 


























Shale 


I4S 








Red Rock 


lime 

Sandy Shale 
LlRhl Shale 


10 
13 
40 


MIT 

14S0 


Sand .. 
Red Rock . 


io 

10 
OS 

IS 

31 
30 

II" i 
13 


Sapd ... 
Sbale .. 
Sand ... 
Rfd Bock 

Sand 

Bed Rock 
Sand . 

Sandj Lime 


iLlme 
Shale _ 
iSand 

eand 

Sand "'.'.'.'..- 


81 

10 

It 
« 
14 


ISSO 
IS«0 

ISSO 
ISOS 
1(40 
lal 
ttss 


Lima ... 






















t;«s 




- 3T 






Broken Bhelli 


Shale - 


S 


«7I 



Appendix. 

LOG OF WBimT WXLL Ko. I, a«C. IB. T. U N., K. I W.— (Continued) 



rorniBtlon 


Thltknwa 
FHt 


DfWh 
F*M 

uas 

3MT 
3»* 

a»s5 

SITI 

3tcl 
Slid 


Formitlon 


Tbicknus 
FMl 


Depth 
F«l 












Sud W.Ut 


n 


ei." -- 


5 




Sand 




Sand I--™-- 


.- M 


SSSO 






3508 














B>Dd WU*T 

SUM - 

am Rock .— - 


- u 










Sand -. 


-- s» 





LOO or BOOTEK WELL So. 1 



. 12. T, » N., R. 1 W. 



FonniUon 


TUekneu 
Feel 


Depth 
Feet 

« 
SO 

SO 

en 

110 

me 
tts 

3IS 
330 
335 
3S0 
Itl 

Sflo 

SM 
SIS 

8»a 

TIS 
T«0 
7SS 
T8S 
SOI 

Mi 
8(0 
379 

MS 

IflIT 

IftSt 

lltO 


Llm* 

Red Rock 
Sand, salt water 

Lime 

Red Rock 

Lime 

Llmo 

Una 

Sand <eiia) 
Slate 

SUte 

Shell 

Red Rock 

Slate 

Lime 

Red .ShKle 

Red 11<wk 

Sand water 

Sandr lime 

Lime 

Slate '.'.'.'"" 
Red Shile 
Dark Sbal* 

Lime 

eiale and Shells 

eiale 
Lima 

Red Sbal* 
Sand (oU) 


Thlckneas 
Feet 

1< 

to 

IS 

IJ 

30 

IS 

81 

J5 
30 
SO 

7e 

11 

8 

3 
IS 

16 

e 

I 

43 

10 

3 

10 
10 

11 

St 

1 

IS 


TIeWh 




















Red nock 
Blnu 

Rid Bock 

suit 


EO 
13* 

10 


IIIS 

mo 

1315 




































SUle — 
B«d Bock 


tt 


nn 








Red Hock 

Red Rock „ 


IE 
IS 


17B0 








Red Rock 


SB 


1«3* 
























1848 










1803 
1888 
IMl 
1000 
1010 






Bed Rock 

Sand (0«.) 

Bed Rock 


M 
It 


B«d BmA 




1030 






10B7 


Red Rock 

Sand (|u) 

ffl»W 


lU 

M 


lOB* 












Sand (oil and gul .. 


11 
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LOG OF J. W. NHL WKLL No. 1. E. %. NW. %, SIC. 14« T. SS N.. B. 2 W. 



Thleknen 

Formation FMt 

Sou 30 

GraTel 10 

Slate 10 

Slate, hlae 60 

Red Rock 230 

Lime 5 

SUte 30 

Ume 15 

Slate 20 

Lime --_ -_ 10 

Slate -_ ., 20 

Red Rock 10 

Lime 10 

Red Rock 55 

Slate - 15 

Sand 10 

SUte 5 

Red mud 30 

Shale 5 

SUte _ 15 

Lime 5 

Red Rock 00 

Shale 15 

Red Rock - 15 

Lime water 20 

Slate 15 

Ume ,: 30 

Red Rock 40 

Ume 15 

Red Rock 35 

Mud 5 

Shale 25 

Red mud - 20 

Mud __ 20 

Red mud 43 

Ume 2 

Red Rock 35 

Sand M 

Red Rock ... 6 

Lime 10 

Shale 20 

Red RvKk 5 

Sand and ««ter 28 

Mud 8 

Red RiKk 23 

Ume water 4 

Shile .- 2S 

Ume 2 

Sand 3 

Slale SO 

Ume 5 

SUte . . 5 

UnM 5 

Mud 45 

Red R«vk 3 

Ume 1 

Itr^k 2 

^:5d IJ 

Ume ... ... 4 

:>Ugt>l wa:er . . 13 

$U:e . . 3 

Ume , S» 

SiAle 

Ume , . . - * 

»aml M 

$:a:y . 3 

Uwe W 



Depth 
Feet 


Thickness 
Formation Feet 


DeptI 
Feec 


SO 
40 
50 
110 
340 
345 
375 
390 
410 
420 
440 
450 
460 
515 
530 


SUte 

Lime - 

Lime - 

Shale' 

Sandy shale 

Shale 

Lime 

Shale 

Sandy sUte 

SUte 

SUU and Uim 

Sandy lime 

ShaU - 

Sand ... 


15 
10 
15 
S5 
20 
15 
15 
35 
10 
55 

5 
10 
18 

4 

8 
T5 

3 
12 
25 
25 

5 
20 

5 
25 

5 
15 

5 

8 
35 

m 
1 

10 

so 

10 

so 

7 

5 

T 

5 

16 

If 

4 

8 

SO 

so 

T 

T 

1 

IT 

S4 

S 

16 

T 

1 

OS 

St 

a 

S 

2 

S 

16 

16 

M 

S 

It 

SS 

IT 

SS 


1375 
1385 
1400 
1435 
1455 
1470 
1485 
1520 
1530 
1585 
1590 
1600 
1618 
1622 
1630 


540 


SUte and sand . . - 


1705 


545 


Ll"*f _ 


1708 


575 


Red Rock 


1720 


580 

595 
600 
600 


Lime 

Shale 

Lime 


1745 
1770 
1775 
1795 


675 
690 

710 
725 


Ume - — 

Sand water 

Shale _ 

T-ine 


1800 
1825 
1830 
1845 


755 
795 


: SUte 

1 T-ime 


1850 
1858 


810 

845 

850 

875 

895 

915 

958 

960 

995 
1019 
1035 
1035 
1055 
1060 
1088 
1096 
1118 
1123 
1150 
113S 

11» - 
1175 

IISO ; 
1185 

1190 1 
U35 
18$ 
1S» 
IMI 

1S«# 

t5LU 
1323 

i«: 


> 9¥h#ie 


1893 


: Ume -_.- . . . 

S^IMi 


1900 
1910 


RUt* 


1940 


Shale - 

Sand . 

SUt» 


1950 
1976 
1983 

1988 


U"» 


1995 


fflate . . . 


2000 


Red Rock 

S*»4 


2010 
2028 


ShaW 


2032 


?r»-e 


2040 


SUte 


2070 
2106 


■mI RMk 


2113 
2120 


Slk^ 


2121 


SUt# 

Sa^ 


2138 
2172 
2177 




tl93 
2200 




2201 


ShaSe 


2244 


Simtr Km* . _ _ 


2264 


Si»3e 

S^aW 


S295 

2S03 


w * w^^m 


SS05 


Sam __ 


2310 




2320 
SS30 


Wa:mp ^«i 


SS54 


S&l^ 


SS57 


Siaml 


2S75 


S^je - . 


S410 


Sfeami 




§^aj# 


2466 
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LOO O* I. W. SSn. WELL No. I— (CodUdumII 





ThlekMM 
Fwt 


Dcptb 

FHt 

MM 

tSK 
»» 

tSST 
15*9 
UM 

IMS 

MT« 

ten 

MJ8 
2888 
«» 

ITSO 


8«nd 1. 


Thlcknau 
M 


Dtpth 
reel 

ITRO 
ITS! 




» 








W Bock 




















U 






















^;;;^ ■"-• 


«1 




«IM 


115 










U 


»70 






Siitid 


to 


»>0 


BtU tnd bnbn Ubu .. 
















Broken llnw and uod . 
Bmk<n und ud Um* , 


s 




Mil. 


S 


snti 



LOO or BAINBS WXLL .N 



: IS. T. tS N.. R. S W - 





rMt 


Depth 
Teet 

2«a 

JSS 
Ki 

MS 

MO 

ass 

ess 

ISO 
800 
810 

8IS 

8(0 
S80 
>1S 

MS 

800 

B7S 

1055 

loss 

IIJS 

ii« 

1185 
1115 

!M0 


F.™.«.. 


Thicknewi 
Feet 


Depth 




- s 

15 

10 
















































sir::;::::: 


IB 

« 

a 

ST 




I 


1S3S 


JW Rock 






ISH 














^wf .::::::::::: 


Shell 










Red Rock 


BO 












le 






Shell -..- 


I 






s 










































































Shell 


OS 












Shell 


ID 












s 










in;;' - 


TS 






















M 










Shell 

8.Bd oil 


S 




audi 




»st 
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LOG OF ;. p. DBAKK WELL. Na. 1, SEC. S. T. 11 


K.. ». le w. 






Thlekneu Depth 
FMt F*M 


Forms Hon 


Thickness 


Depih 






si."' Ro"i"""" 


MM 










Btd Rock _. 




LlniB 


JllO 


11» 




SSO SSI 

830 MO 


Urn.""** "" 






Onwy Hoelt - 


BdU Rort 


Kiso 


tsw 
































015 TIS 

IIS lOM 








Soft nd uad 


Smixl 


M«S 


S709 












-lOJO 10S5 


















-IMS lOSO 

IMO 1171 










Blick slate — 
Red Rock __ 






R«d Bock - 


ISSO 


»S6 




lets WM 

KM ISM 








Blue sllM 


Sl>l« ud ibeU 








— mi 1100 










Lime - 


«lg5 









[. OKLAHOMA DISTRICT. 



ViZ' U.S 


- 


6>nd ISU t> 
Brnkfii fiand 


L. MM 


























Bhell 






















Slile. black (ciTtni ISSS-UOO 






Stste 


bUck 
































8uid 


soft, brokeo 


Bl'w 










8s nd 
ShsJe 


broken _ .. 

bUck 



15» 

isao 
iss* 



ins 

ITM 
17TS 



Shale, black brami, and bltilab 



Appendix. 



80VTHERX OtU^HOMA DISTRICT. 



STELLA KECK. H'eLL ^o. 11, SEC. G, T. 1 8., B. I W. 



l^rotUoB 


ThlckseH 


Dmh 
Feel 

TtO 

T90 
810 
BS5 




Thlckueas 


Dfplh 
FMt 












Grar mimIt atult . 


IS 




















IJif sMl ^. 

(Ml •nm 


SO 

— BS 


Blue shUa 1 


GO 


1115 





W. DAVIS 


WELL No. 1. 


81C. e, T. 1 B., A. > W. 






rmiUoD 


fMl 


a Deplh 

FMl 

11 

W5 
MS 
21B 
ISO 

!7B 

»a 

»IS 
M« 
BIO 

TIS 
140 






ThIehDtu 


r«pth 

Fert 












10 

< 

IT 
10 

B 










<]» Hnd — 




W r«A - 


BO 


"' 


Gil MDd ... 

Blae ihilt . 

Oil 3^.lld 




M nek ... 


. so 


IBB 














Gauod 


ilB 
US 


















Ltm« shill .. 




10 















APPLK & FRANKLIN, WELL No. 1. SEC. «. 1. 4 B.. 







TblCkUMI 










TWcHww 


Depth 


reruuon 


FMl 


FMt 










F«ct 




l«1 


>Dd tnnl 


3 


IB 


Blue 


>l»l« 






10 


380 


ITJI 


r UDd 


-^- 10 


150 


Bin* 








IH 




Bhal* 




esB 


Wii 










nnri * 


W9J 








liot 








BIni 


















SOS 
SSO 


Blue sbslD 


bbl. wU 


USII) 


41 
4« 




M 


rock 


- IB 


Bll 


r.r 














I 038)- 


IS 





HOLLIE INGRAU, WELL No. 1. SEC IT. T. 4 S., 





Thlelmaai 






TUckneia 


Deplh 




Fwrt 


Feet 




















Rtdmod 








U 


S4I 


Blue mud 


10 


00 


Sand and ult watar 


SO 




led mnd 


ss 






to 


■SB 


Band ud witn (a. w.). 


IS 


ie« 


Red shale 


«5 


TSO 


B«lihali 








IB 


t-B 


Bhu alula 


10 


Ul 


Lima sbell 






Rnl ahata 


8S 


nt 




BS 


S4E 














■ed ibaU 


M 


1T4 


Band upd s«ll wstar 


10 


•IS 




16 










*»a abala 


IB 


ais 




— - » 


























lltO 






5S8 


Bro«n ihala " 


.... » 
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MOLLIS INGRAM WELL No. 1—f Continued) 



Thickness DeiHb 

Formation teet Feet 

Blue shale - 85 1185 

Sand and salt water 20 1155 

Blue shale 5 1160 

Red shale 20 1180 

Sand and salt water 25 1205 

Pink shale 35 1240 

Brown shale 20 1260 

Sand and salt water 12 1272 

Pink shale 8 1280 

Blue shale 10 1290 

Sand and salt water 10 1300 



Thickness 

Formation Feet 

Blue shale 22 

Sand and salt water 11 

Sandj lime 8 

Dark blue shale 12 

WhlU shale 12 

Brown shale 15 

Sand and salt water 20 

Blue shale 105 

Sand and salt water 18 

Blue shale 42 

Sand and salt water 85 



Depth 
Feet 
1322 
1333 
1341 
1353 
1305 
1380 
1400 
1505 
1523 
1565 
1600 



B. V. NEWTON. WELL No. 1, SEC. 29. T. 4 S., B, 3 W. 



Thickness Depth 

Formation Feet Feet 

Red clay 30 30 

Water sand 5 35 

Red rock 95 130 

Water sand 5 135 

Red rock 235 370 

Cray slate 90 460 

Water sand 5 465 

Red rock 45 510 

Blue shale 120 630 

Water sand 5 35 

Blue sand-shale 45 680 

Water sand 8 688 



Thlcknesg Depth 

Formation Feet Feet 

Red rock 22 710 

Water sand 20 730 

Red rock 70 800 

^liite shale 20 820 

Red rock 60 8S0 

Brown shale 10 890 

Red rock 40 930 

White shale 20 950 

Red rock 25 975 

Water sand 15 990 

Gray slate 13 1003 



Local Pool. 
LOG OF WELL. GALLOWAY No. 1, SEC. 6. T. 3 S., R. 5 W. 



Formation 



Thickness 
Feet 



Shale 5 

Blue shale 10 

White sand (some oil) 10 

Brown shale 25 

Limestone 5 

Blue shale 10 

White sand 25 

Limestone 8 

White sand 12 

Red shale 15 

White sand (gas) 15 

Blue shale 5 

White sand 10 

Red shale 32 

White sand (some oil) 33 

Red shale 100 

Sand (some oil) 15 

Red shale 40 

Blue shale _ _> 10 

Sand (gas) 3 

Blue shale 7 

Sand (oil. 10 bbl.) 12 

Blue shale 5 

Red shale 93 

Blue shale 5 

Sand (oil, 11 bbl.) 15 

Red shale 50 



Depth 
Feet 

5 

15 

25 

50 

55 

65 

90 

98 
110 
125 
140 
145 
155 
187 
220 
320 
335 
375 
385 
388 
395 
407 
412 
505 
510 
525 
575 



Fommtion 



Thickness 
Feet 



Blue shale 5 

Red shale , 15 

Blue shale 25 

Salt and sand 45 

Blue shale 10 

White sand (oil) 80 

Blue shale 15 

Salt sand 50 

Blue shale 50 

White sand 5 

Lime 3 

Blue shale 165 

Water sand 2 

Blue shale 70 

White lime 10 

White sand (oil showing) 5 

Blue shale 15 

Gray lime 50 

Blue shale 15 

Gray lime 20 

Blue shale 15 

Gray lime 25 

White water sand 5 

Gray lime 20 

Blue shale 2 

Gray lime 18 

Blue lime 5 



Depth 
Feet 

580 

595 

620 

665 

675 

695 

710 

760 

810 

815 

818 

983 

985 
1055 
1065 
1070 
1085 
1135 
1150 
1170 
1185 
1810 
1215 
1235 
1237 
1255 
1260 



The limestones from 1235 feet to the hot torn of the hole are Impregnated with oil. 
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GOTIBO POOL. 
LOG OF WILL BOUTB Or OOTBBO, KIOWA CODNTT. 

TOckDM) 

Chmnriw of TorautloD FmI 

Kad aoA Ha* ihal* aod Nwditon* SOD 

ma UBMton*. ihala and (nnlta bonldan ^ 190 

Hud N^a IlataaUu _ _ _ 80 

Bandaloiia and alixia, abow or inw 10 

Hard Mna Umaatena - 85 

lad atiala (eana badly) IS 

Ttrj hard llBaatona - B70 

Bnm aUtjr Umeatona - SO 

Wblti bard nintj llmaalona mud flllad fluurea 115 

Bhu and bla£k ahala 100 

SiBTlah llmealon* EG 

n tb« drllllnrt was Moinwd. 



Lon DP TAYLOR WELL No. 



SDiface. clay and suid 


Fe*l 


Fwt 
I! 

^3 

83 

103 

111 

MO 

IBO 
SOS 

5JB 
BOO 

BIG 

174 

830 
K3 


Fnrmntion Fwl 
Shale -_ _ BB 

Lime rock „ 3 

Sana. haM SO 


Depm 
feet 








B«l CUT _ 


_ 8 




l^^^ — - ~ Tl 




Red da; 

Bans »ck 

SiDd. hard ___ 


_ IS 

Itl 








Shale, hard „ 

Slicker Ibale 88 

Sand, hard „ 8 

Sticke; ahkle - 18 


:13 








Sbala 


a 


f^ 






















Bhala 


_ Its 








Lime shell I 




















«hal« 


til 




Hhale 46 

Ume 1 


5S1 


Sbal* 


10 

_ w 
_ 11 


it\ 


Shal* 


Band 1 


"I 










_ «7 




^^ ^~ 






Sand, show of oil 1 

Gumbo 18 

Band, show of oil 18 




«lul« - 

»o<* „ - 


_ IT 
Bl 


••■ 








Black ahale __-„ 1 

OtI auid IS 

T, D 


68i 








ll.i.« rotk 


1 


«« 



Fonoatlon 


TlilekiMiaa 
reel 


Deplh 
FeM 

180 

180 


Formallon 


ThI 


kness 
Feet 

It 

10 

n 

18 
GS 


Depth 




81 

"I™11III 10 








Pai± aaod 

H»J 

8aad ro* 


Mud 




111 


Hud 
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LOO or MAXWELL WELL > 



. 1_ (Continued) 



TUckiuu 
FnrimillDn Fert 


Demh 

4H 

lU 

4!1 

44T 
458 
4SB 

SM 

SSI 
SM 

ei4 

»» 
BTS 

ear 

IM 
14$ 

T58 

no 

184 

JflB 
806 
S« 

841 

S8S 
88S 
805 

»l) 
SSB 

880 
88S 

871 
874 
980 
98S 

81! 

087 

>4S 

049 
0S9 

0»9 
OTJ 

lOJ 

lit 
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HUMBLE OIL ft BEFININO CO., 8CH00B No. 1, EASTLAND COUNTT, TEXAS. SBC. 50. 

H. T. C. B. B. 8UBVBY, BLOCK 8 ELEY. lees'. 



Thickneu Depth 

Formation Feet Feet 

Red 90il 10 . 10 

Blue lime 10 20 

Red mud 25 45 

Blue shale 45 90 

Blue shaJe 80 120 

Blue mud 10 180 

Blue mud 50 180 

Blue mud 20 200 

White sand water 80 280 

White sand 50 280 

Blue gumbo 80 360 

Bed mud . 20 880 

White shale 20 400 

Gray lime 25 425 

Blue shale 15 440 

Shale 20 460 

Sand, white, water 5 3B-465 

Coal 7 472 

Sand, white 6 478 

Shale, blue 22 500 

Lime, white 10 510 

Blue shale 70 580 

Lime, gray 20 600 

Blue shale 30 630 

Gray lime 10 640 

Blue shale 80 670 

Gray lime 80 700 

Gray lime 15 715 

White shale 55 770 

Sand, white, H. F. W 80 800 

Blue shale 50 850 

Gray lime 60 910 

White lime 15 925 

Black shale 5 930 

White lime 15 945 

White sand 20 965 

Broken lime 10 975 

Blue shale 20 995 

Blue shale 20 1015 

Red mud 80 1035 

Shale 17 1052 

Black shale 28 1075 

Slate 77 1285 

Blue slate 45 1260 

White lime 60 1840 

Red mud 5 1345 

Blue shale 85 1430 

Blue shale 155 1585 

White sand, water 5 1590 

White sand, water 100 1690 

Blue slate 60 1750 

Brown shale 30 1780 

Sand, H. F. W. 30 1810 

Sand, haxd 10 1820 

Blue slate 5 1825 

Black lime 10 1835 

White sand, water 45 1880 

Slate 20 1900 

Lime SO 1930 

Black slate 70 2000 

White lime 10 2010 

Black slate 90 2100 

Brown slate 50 2150 



Thickness Depth 

Formation Feet Feet 

Blue shale 10 2160 

Lime 15 2175 

Blue slate 25 220O 

White lime 20 2220 

Black slate 20 2240 

Black slajte 20 2260 

Blue slate 20 2280 

Blue slate 20 2800 

Blue slate 100 2400 

White lime 8 2408 

White lime 4 2412 

Black slate 8 2420 

White lime 180 2550 

Black slate 50 2600 

Black slate, thin B. 50 2650 

Black slate 85 2735 

White shale 65 2800 

Blue shale 10 2810 

Blue shale 44 2854 

Black lime 7 2861 

Gray lime, 10% sand 5 2866 

Gray lime, darker 5 2871 

Grajr lime, brown 4 2875 

Black lime, hard 8 2878 

Black lime, caving 1 2879 

Black lime 2 2881 

Black lime, shaley . 3 2884 

Black shale 3 2887 

Black shale. 5 2893 

Black lime, hard 2 2895 

Black lime, gray 5 2900 

Black lime 2 2902 

Black lime 2 2904 

Black lime 2 2906 

Black lime, hard 3 2909 

Black lime 2 2911 

Black lime 2 • 2913 

Gray lime, hajd 2 2915 

Gray lime, hard 2 2917 

Black lime, hard 3 2920 

Black lime, gray 9 2929 

Black lime, hard 1 2930 

Dark gray lime, hard 2 2932 

Black lime 5 2937 

Dark gray lime 2 2939 

Black lime, gray.. 2 2941 

Gray lime 2 2943 

Gray lime 4 2947 

Gray lime, brown 2 2949 

Lime, blaiCk 6 2955 

Black shale 1 2956 

Black lime 14 2970 

Black lime 10 2980 

Black lime 20 3000 

Black lime 20 3020 

Black lime . 30 3or»0 

Black slate 10 3060 

Black lime 15 3075 

Black lime ., 5 3080 

Black shale 20 3100 

Black shale 15 3115 

Black lime 13 3128 

Showing of oil and gas 3122-26 
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LOG OF WELL KNOWLES No. 1— (Continued) 



Thickness Depth 

Formation Feet Feet 

Sandy lime 80 1T60 

Sand (salt water) 110 18.0 

Brown shale 25 1895 

Lime 5 1900 

Sandy lime 40 1940 

Brown slate.. .1 10 1950 

Sandy lime 60 2010 

BIa£k shale 20 2030 

Sand 20 2050 

Lime 30 2080 

Black slate 20 2100 



Thickness Depth 
Formation Feet Feet 

Sandy lime 20 2120 

Brown shale 20 2140 

Sandy lime SO 2170 

Sand 40 2210 

Black slate j. 5 2215 

Brown slate 15 2430 

Brown shale 30 2400 

BUck sUte 100 2560 

Lime 10 2670 

Lime 2690 



REFINERIES 

The following lists give the locations, capaci- 
ties and operating companies of the refineries in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and Louisiana together 
with the source and gravity of the crudes which 
are refined. 



KANSAS REFINBRIES OPERATING ON CRUDE FROM INDIVIDUAL FIELDS (Aug, 1918) 

YEAR PRESENT SOURCE 

NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY BUILT CAPACITY OF CRUDE GRAVITY 

Augusta Refining Company, AugU8ta< 1917 5000 Au^sta 32-36 

Bliss Oil St Refining Company, Augusta 1916 1500 Augusta 32-36 

Commonwealth Refining Company, Moran 1905 500 Moran 24-26 

£1 Dorado Refining Company, El Dorado 1916 2000 Eldorado 84-36 

Xyans-Thwig Company, Wichita, 1917 3500 Eldorado 34-36 

Erans-Thwig Company, Kansas City 1917 3500 Eldorado 34-36 

Golden Rule Refining Company, Wichita 1917 500 Potwin 42- 

Oreat Western Refining Company, Erie 1905 700 Shut down 

Hutchinson Refining Company. Hutchinson 1915 1500 Eldorado 34-36 

Kanotex Refining Company, Arkansas City 1917 800 Blackwell 39- 

Kansas Co-OperatlTe Company, Chanute 1906 ttOO Eldorado 34-36 

Lesh Refining Company, Arkansfis City 1914 1200 Blackwell 39- 

Midland Refining Company, EI Dorado 1917 4000 Eldorado 34-36 

Kansas Oil ft Refining Company, Coffeyville 1906 1500 Alluwee 30 32 

North American Refining Company, Rosedale 1915 1000 dishing 40- 

Whlte Bacle Refining Company, Augusta 1916 5000 Augusta 35^ 

Wichita Independent Refining Company, Wichita.. 1916 2500 Eldorado 34- 

Western Refining Company, Wichita 1916 2000 Eldorado 34- 

O. K. Refining Company, Niotaze 1905 1200 Okmulgee 35-38 

Trapshooters Refining Company, El Dorado 1917 lOOO Eldorado 34-36 

6t. Louis Refining Company, El Dorado 1917 700 Eldorado 34-36 

KANSAS REFINERIES OPERATING ON CRrDE FROM VARIOUS FIELDS. 

NAME AND LOCATION YEAR PRESENT 

OP COMPANY BI.'ILT CAPACITY SOURCE OF CRUDE 

Smpire Refinery, Independence 1909 2500 Wayside, Nowata, Kansas, Healdton 

IfiUiken Refg. Co., Arkansas City 1917 6000 Blackwell and Butler County 

National Refg. Co., Coffeyrille 1907 5000 NowaU, BartlesTllle and Kansas 

Sinclair 0. h R. Co., Kansas City 1917 4000 Kansas and Oklahoma 

Sinclair O. ft R. Co., Coffeyville 1909 6000 Kansas and Oklahoma 

Standard Oil of Kansas, Neodosha 1892 25000 Kansas and Oklahoma 

Uncle Sam Oil Co., Cherryvale 1906 600 Shut down 

Wright Producing Co., Cherryvale 1917 1000 Kansas and Oklahoma 

Sinclair Refg. Co., Chanute 1907 2000 Shut down 

Miller Refg. Co., Chanute 1906 500 Various Oklahoma Fields 

Kansas City Refg. Co., Kansas City. Ks. ... 1906 1650 Eldorado and Eureka 



OKLAHOMA REFINERIES OPERATING ON CRUDE FROM INDIVIDUAL 

YEAR PRESENT 

NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY BUILT CAPACITY 

Acme Refining Co., Jennings 1917 1500 

Ardmore Refining Co.. (Ohio Cities), Ardmore 1915 6000 

Bigheart Refg. ft Pet Co., Blgheart 1900 800 

Boynton Refg. Co., Boynton 1914 2500 

Carter Oil Co., Norfolk 1916 40000 

American Oil ft Tank Line Co., Cleveland 1913 600 



FIELDS (Aug. 


13, 1918) 


SOURCE 
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31 
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YEAR 

NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY BUILT 

CoQflumera Refg. Co., Cushing 1915 

Continental Refg. Co., Bristow 1914 

Champion Refg. Co., Enid 1917 

Crescent Refg. Co., Newkirk 1917 

Crystal White Refg. Co., Allen 1915 

Occident Oil ic Refg. Co., Cashing 1917 

Duluth Refg. Co., Sapulpa 1917 

Empire Refineries, Ponca City 1912 

Empire Refineries, Oklahoma City 1906 

Equality Refining Co., Oilton 1^17 

Great American Refg. Co., Jennings 1917 

Hillman Refg. Co., Cushing, 1914 

Home Oil & Refg. Co., Yale 1917 

Illinois Refg. Co., Cushing 1914 

Imperial Refg. Co., Ardmore 1917 

Inland Refining Co., Cushing 1911 

International (Ohio Cities), Cushing 1915 

Interstate Refg. Co., Drumright 1917 

Canfield Refg. Co., Yale 1916 

Lake Park Refg. Co., Ponca City 1917 

Mid-Co. Gasoline Co., West Tulsa 1916 

Muskogee Refg. Co., Muskogee 1905 

New England Refg. Co., Oilton - 1913 

North American Refg. Co., Pemeta 1915 

Nyanza Pet. Co., Wilson 1917 

Oilton Refg. Co., Oilton 1917 

Producers & Refg. Corp., Blackweli ,_- 1916 

Phoenix Refg. Co., Sand Springs 1913 

Process Refining Co., Lushing 1917 

Sinclair Refg. Co., Muskogee 1905 

Stewart Refg. Co., Tulsa 1906 

Sun Oil Co., Yale 1915 

Okmulgee Prod. & Refg. Co., Okmulgee 1916 

Wabash Refg. Co., Hominy — _ 1917 

Yale Oil & Refg. Co., Yale 1916 

Pawnee Bill Refg. Co., Yale 1917 

Superior Refining Co., Covington 1917 

New Wilson Refg. Co., Wlson 1917 

Globe Refg. Co., Blackweli 1917 

Chickasha Refg. Co.. Ardmore __ 1917 

Victor Refg. Co.. Oilton 1917 

National Refg. Co,, Cushing _ 1916 

Oilton Refg. Co., Oilton 1916 

Cameron Refg. Co., Healdton 1917 

Chickasha Refg. Co., Ardmore 1917 
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OKLAHOMA REFINERIES RUNNING ON CRUDE FROM VARIOUS FIELDS 

NAME AND LOCATION YEAR PRESENT SOURCE OF CRTIDF 

OF COMPANY BUILT CAPACITY 

Constantine Refg. Co., Tulsa 1911 10000 Cushing, Okmulgee Boynton 

Cosden & Co., Tulsa 1912 80000 Okmulgee, Glenn Pool, Cushing Kansas 

Empire Refineries. Okmulgee 1907 2000 Okmulgee and Kansas "*"'"*' iwansas 

Empire Refineries (2 plants) Cushing 1912 4000 Billings and Kansas 

Pierce Oil Corp., Sand Springs 1913 10000 Kansas, Cushing, Okmulgee Glenn Pool 

Roxanna Pet. Co., Cushing 1916 10000 Healdton and Cushing 

Sapulpa Refg. Co., Sapulpa 1908 7000 Okmulgee, Sapulpa and Cushlnir 

Sinclair Refg. Co., VinlU 1910 10000 Garber and Cushing ^"*"»'^« 

Sinclair Refg. Co., Cushing 1914 6500 Cushing and Osage 

Southern Oil Corp.. Yale 1915 5000 Cushing. Osage and Quav 

Texas Co.. Tulsa 1910 lOOOO Various Oklahoma fields 

Lawton Refg. Co.. Lawton 1916 500 Healdton, Garber Got«.hn «« s^ 

Lake Park Refg. Co., Okmulgee 1915 800 Cushing and Okiiuleee 

Marl and Refg.. Ponca 1917 2000 Ponca and Merrlne Avr r- qa 

Pan-American Refg. Co., Tulsa 1916 2000 Okmulgee. Cushinir 'kC«. 

Allied Refg. Co., Okmulgee 1917 1500 Okmulgee and Billing 

Tndlahoma Refg. Co., Okmulgee 1910 8500 Okmulgee. Cushing. Kans 
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TEXAS RETINEBIBS OPERATING ON CRUDE FROM INDHTIDUAL 

YEAR PRESENT 

NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY BUILT CAPACITY 

Wichita Valley Refg. Co., Iowa Park 1914 1000 

Panhandle Refg. Co., WichlU Falls 1<»15 2500 

Petroleum Refg. Co., Galena 1V16 15000 

Texas Co., Port Neches 1906 10000 

Thrall Oil Refg., Thrall 1915 1000 

Carson Refg. Co., Brownwood 1918 400 

Brownwood Refg. Co., Brownwood 1918 500 

Golebo Refg. Co., Brownwood 1918 400 

OrlenUl Refg. Co., Dallas 1912 1800 

This is an asphalt plant. Toppihgs of crude are piped to Port 



FIELDS (July. 1918) 

SOURCE 
OF CRUDE GRAVITY 

Electra 40 

Burkburnett 39-40 

Humble 23-26 

Mexican 12-21 
Thrall 

Brownwood 36 

Brownwood 36 

Brownwooii '.W 

North Texas 39 
Arthur Refinery. 



TEXAS REFINERIES OPERATING ON CRUDE FROM VARIOUS FIELDS 

NAME AND LOCATION YEAR PRESENT SOURCE OF CRUDE 

OF COMPANY BUILT CAPACITY 

AtIs Refining Co., Near Jacksboro 1915 300 Wherever they can obtain crude 

Empire Refineries, GainesTllle 1915 9000 Healdton and Brownwood 

Gulf Refining Co., Port Arthur 1901 50000 Varloui Gulf Coast, Okla. Sc Kans. Fields 

Gulf Refining Co., Ft. Worth 1911 6000 Kansas and Oklahoma 

Magnolia Pet. Co., Ft. Worth.. 1914 12000 Healdton. Cishing and North Texas 

Msf^^'ioila Pet. Co., Corsicana 1898 3000 Texas and Oklahoma 

Magnolia Pet Co., Beaumont 1902 25000 Texas, Oklahoma and Louisiana 

Pleree Fordyce, Texas City 1911 3000 Texas and Mexico 

Plaroe Fonlyce, Ft Worth 1912 6000 Texas and Oklahoma 

Tezaa Co., Port Arthur. .. 1902 25000 Texas. Oklahoma and Louisiana 

Texas Co., Dallas 1908 15000 Texas ajid Oklahoma 

Seaboard Oil ft Refg. Co., Orange 2500 Texas and Louisiana 

Hoffman Oil ft Refg. Co.. Houston— 1917 1200 Humble and Goose Creek 

Humble Oil ft Refg. Co., Saja Antonio. 1913 1800 San Antonio and . ' rth Texas 

Humble Oil ft Refg. Co., Humble 500 North Texas and Humble 



The following list includes the refineries listed above, together 
with those recently finished and those under construction. 

The state of Texas has forty-three refineries including nine that 
are in course of construction. Those in operation have a combined 
capacity of about 263,000 barrels of crude and the nine being con- 
structed have a total capacity of 14,200 barrels. 

The following is a list of the refineries in Texas, showing the 
year built and the capacity of each March 1, 1919. 



TIAR 

BUILT 

1902 

1906 

1908 

1902 

1914 

1898 

1901 

1911 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1917 

1918 

1916 

1916 

1917 

1916 

1917 



COMPANY LOCATION CAPACITY 

The Texas Co Port Arthur i^.mt* 

The Texas Co Port Neches 10.000 

The Texas Co Dallas 15,000 

Magnolia Pet. Co Beaumont 55,000 

Magnolia Pet. Co Kort Worth _ 15,000 

Magnolia Pet. Co Corsicana 3,000 

Gulf Refg. Co "ort Artliur _ _ . r»r>.ooo 

Gulf Refg. Co Fort Worth 5,000 

Pierce Oil Corp Texas Citj 5,000 

Pierce Oil Corp Fort Worth 15,000 

Humble Oil ft Refg San Antonio 1,800 

Humble Oil ft Refg Humble 600 

Pet. Ref. Co. of Texas Houston 1,000 

Sinclair Gulf Oil Corp Houston 6.000 

Hoffman Oil ft Refg. Houston 1,000 

Trans-Aaantic Pet Houston 1.200 

Mary Owens Oil Co JIumble — 800 

Stlmp Oil Co Somerset 300 

Seaboard Oil ft Refg Oninge 2,000 

Black Diamond Oil Thrall 300 

Robert LIgnon F-l Paso . 200 
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1903 Central Oil Co '- — Corelcana 300 

1915 Producers Ref. Co OalnesTille 15.000 

1915 Panhandle Ref WlchiU Falla 4,500 

1914 Wichita Valley Befg. Iowa Park 1,200 

1915 A?l8 Refg. Co -JadBboro 300 

1912 Oriental Refg. Co Dallaa 1,800 

1918 Hercules Oil &, Ref. Co Dallas 1,200 

1916 Eureka Refg. (Ur) La Porte 100 

1918 Burkburnett Refg Burkbumett 1,000 

1918 Odessa Oil &, Refg Ranger 3,600 

1918 Carson Oil 4k Refg Brownwood 300 

1918 Brownwood Oil &, Refg Brownwood 600 

1903 United Oil &, Refg Beaumont 2,000 

Bldg. Great Southern Oil &, Refg. Eastland 1,200 

Bldg. Eastland Oil &, Refg Eastland 600 

Bldg. Lone Star Oil &, Refg Colemaii 500 

Bldg. Sunshine State Oil &, Refg Blectra 1,200 

Bldg. Southern Oil &, Refg. Assn Port Worth 500 

Bldg. Bea?er Vallej Oil &, Refg ^Cltco 1,000 

Bldg. Liberty Refg. Co Cisco 600 

Bldg. Gilliland &, Fisher WlchlU FalU ___ 1,200 

Bldg. Eggleston & Todd San Antonio 1,200 

LOUISIANA REFINERIES OPERATING ON CRUDE FROM INDIVIDUAL FIELDS, JULY 1, 1918 

Year Present Source of 

Naine of Company Location Built Capacity Crude Gravity 

American Oil Refg. Co Cedar Grove 175 Caddo 18-28 

Marine Oil k, Refg. Co Cedar Grove 1200 Caddo 18-28 

Caddo Oil &, Refg. Co -Shreveport 1917 1700 Caddo 18-28 

Shreveport Oil & Refg. Co Shreveport 1911 1300 Caddo 18-28 

LOUISIANA REFINERIES OPERATING ON VARIOUS CRUDES. 

Year Present Source of 

Name of Company Location Built Ca4)acity Crude 

Liberty Oil 9c Refg. Co New Orleans 1915 500 Various Okla.' Crudes 

Pelican Oil 9c Refg. Co Chalmotte 1915 500 Mooringsport &, Lenzberg 

Standard Qll Co Baton Rouge 1910 20000 Texas and Oklahoma. 

Louisiana Refg. Co Gas Center 1913 3000 Various LouisiaaA Crudes 

Mexican Pet. Corp Destrahan 6006 Topping Mezican Crude 

Freeport & Mex. Fuel Corp.-- Mereaux Topping Mexican Crude 

Roxanna Pet. Co New Orleans 1916 '10000 Various Crudes 



PIPE LINES 

The states included in the Mid-Continent fields 
are well supplied with pipe line facilities. Besides 
the smaller lines supplying local refineries, there 
are trunk lines which carry the oil to the large re- 
fineries on the Gulf Coast, on Lake Michigan, and 
on the Atlantic sea-board. 

In the following pages a very brief statement 
of the pipe lines of Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
is given. The data are compiled from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission map for Kansas, the 
State Corporation Commission map for Oklahoma 
and a pamphlet issued by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fort Worth for Texas. 

KANSAS. 

The principal trunk pipe-lines of Kansas are those of the Prairie Pipe Line Company and of 
the Sinclair interests, which enter the Stale near Coffeyyllle and Caney, and extend northeastward 
iMist Kansas City. 

The Prairie Pipe Line Company has many branch lines, including one to El Dorado and 
Aufiista, and besides these, there are many smaller collecting and refinery lines in the eastern part 
of the State. The El Dorado and Augusta fields are tapped by their main lines from the south and 
also has smaller reflnery lines. 

OKLAHOMA. 

The pipe-lines in Oklahoma are confined to the eastern part of the State, clustering thickly in 
the Glenn Pool, Cushing Pool and Washington and Osage County districts and nLdiating to the south, 
southeast and northeast, and connecting with the Healdton Pool to the southwest. 

The greatest pipe-line mileage of any one company in Oklahoma is that of the Prairie Pipe 
Line (Company (Standard oil interests) which was the first company in the field and which, for 
several years, controlled the transportation and marketing conditions in the Stale. This company has 
a number of 6-lnch and 8-lnch lines from the Glenn Pool and Cushing Pool, which i^te near 
Ramona and continue northward to the Kansas line and cTentually to the refineries at Whiting, 
Indiana, and Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Another feeder to the main lines is an 8-inch line from the Blackwell field to Caney, Kansas. 
The total mileage of the company in Oklahoma, exclusive of gathering lines, is about 400 miles. 

The mileage of the Texas Pipe Line Company is practically the same as that of the Prairie. 
The main line of this company is an 8-inch line which extends nearly south from the Glenn pool to 
Red river, south of Dursjit. There are important feeders from the Cushing pool, from the pools to the 
north of Tulsa and from the Okmulgee county pools. An 8-lnch line taps th^ Healdton pool and 
extends southeastward joining the main line at Sherman. Texas. The lines of this system carry the oil 
south, supplying the Texas company's refinery at Port Arthur, Texas. The total mileage of the com- 
pany in Oklahoma is about 375 miles. 

The Magnolia Pipe Line Company has an 8-inch line from the Cushing district southwest to 
Red river, south of Waurika and one 8-inch and two 6- inch lines from the Healdton field. These iine^ 
connect with the main trunk line of the company in the Petrolia district and carry the oil eventually 
to the Magnolia refinery al Beaumont, Texas, and to the coast at Sabine. The trunk lines in 
Oklahoma have a length of about 350 miles. 

The Oklahoma Pipe Line Company has a double trunk line from the Glenn pool district to 
McCurtaln station near the southeastern corner of the State, with feeders from the El Dorado and 
Augusta. Kansas fields, the Cushinx district and various pools in Okmulgee and Muskogee counties. 
The total mileage is slightly aboi'e 300 miles. The terminal of the line is at Balon Rouge, La. 

[871] 
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The Gulf Pipe Line Company and the Gulf Pipe Line Company of Oklahoma. ha?e together 
slightly less than 800 miles of trunk line in Oklahoma. The main line extends nearly south from 
the Glenn pool region crossing Red river south of Hugo. This line has feeders from El Dorado and 
Augusta, Gushing and the BartlesTille district. The terminus of the line is at Port Arthur, Ttzaa. 

The Tarhola Pipe Line Company (Dutch-Shell interests) has a 6-inch line form Healdton to 
the Gushing field, and a 10-inch line from Gushing to the northeast, resiching 8t. Louis. The total 
length is over 250 miles. 

The Empire Pipe Line Company has a line from the El Dorado and Augusta fields to Guthrie 
and from Guthrie east to Gushing, and another line running east from Ponca City and then south to 
Gushing. Another line of this company extends from the Healdton field to a refinery at Galnesrille, 
Texax, and a line ftom Burkbomett, Texas, to Healdton, Is under oonstruetlon. The total length of 
the lines already built is about 150 miles. 

The exact lengths of the trunk lines mentioned above is given as follows: (July, 1918). 

Prairie Pipe Line Company 878.26 

Texas Pipe Line Company 377.79 

Magnolia Pipe Line Company 840.56 

Oklahoma Pipe Line Company 310.18 

Yarhola Pipe Line Company 266.75 

Empire Pipe Line Company 154.27 

Gulf Pipe Line Company 180.14 

Gulf Pipe Line Company of Oklahoma 116.25 

• ■ ■ 

Total 2,124.22 

Besides the lines reported above, the Sinclair interests have a considerable mileage in Oklahoma 
and there are several smaller transporting and refinery lines besides the still smaller gatherlnc lines 
in the fields and from the fields to the railroads. 

TEXAS. 

The combined mileage of all Texas trunk pipe lines utilized for the transportation of petroleum 
is approxlmat«^ly 3,116 miles, according to data compiled by the Research and Publicity Bureau of 
the Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce. These figures include all completed lines as well as those 
upon which actual construction is now under wa^, or in actual contemplation. 

The replacement value of the pipe line systems of Texas, according to the best estimates avail- 
able, is $80,000,000, which is more than the value of the present annual Texas petroleum output. 
The field storage capacity from which the Texas pipe lines systems are supplied is approximaxely 
15,000,000 barrels, and is sufficient to accommodate 50 per cent of the last year's oU production of 
the State. 

The State's pipe lines tap 25,000,000 acres of mapped oil lands and transport the production 
from over 8.000 Texas wells, with an annual output <yf nearly 30,000,000 barrels. They also connect 
with a network of lines reaching into Oklahoma, Kansas and Louisiana, through which approximately 
40,000,000 barrels additional crude petroleum are transported each year. Nearly one-third of the total 
output of the United States passes through Texas pipe lines. 

The pipe line mileage operated by each company and the size of the various Texas lines is 
as follows: 

Miles Miles Miles Miles 

Name 6-in. 8-ln. 12-in. Total 

Gulf Company 285 391 676 

Magnolia Company 876 876 

Texas Company — 145 725 870 

Sun Company 82 64 146 

Empire Company 17 17 

Pierce Compsny 76 76 

Prairie Company 180 825 455 

TOTAL '>12 2279 325 3116 

It will be observed that the Magnolia, Texas and Gulf companies are the leading pipe line con- 
cerns operating in Texas, controlling over 80 per cent of the total mileage. 

The longest continuous pipe line in the State is the 400-mile Texas company line between Port 
Arthur and Denison. 

In addition to the trunk pipe lines there is a vast amount of smaller field lines usually known 
as gathering systems which are not Included In the total main line mileage. Practically all com- 
panies operate more or less of these gathering lines. 

The Magnolia Petroleum Company's line between the Red river and Its Beaumont refinery 
consists of a double 8-inch Une, and while this company's system of pipes are supplied mainly from 
the Wichita county and Oklahoma fields, it operates a greater mileage than any other company in 
the State. 
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Gulf Pipe Line Company — 

Fort Worth to SaltiUo 6-incli 124 miles 

Houston to Sour Lake 6-lncb 68 miles 

Caddo to Lufkin 6-inch 98 miles 

Clean to Red Rlyer 8-inch 805 miles 

Ranger to Port Worth 8-Inch 86 miles 

TOTAL 676 miles 

Majinolia Petroleum Company — 

Double 8-inch line. Red Rirer to Beaumont 800 miles 

Single 8-inch line, Electra to Bowie 76 miles 

TOTAL - 876 miles 

The Texas Company — 

Denison to Port Arthur 8-lnch 400 miles 

LoKansport to Port Arthur 8-inch 155 miles 

Ranger to Fort Worth 8-inch 85 miles 

Dallas to Fort Worth 8-inch 30 miles 

Dallas to Fort Worth 8-inch SO miles 

Dayton to Goose Creek 8-inch 25 miles 

Electra (o Fort Worth 6-lnch 130 miles 

Humble to Houston 6-inch 15 miles 

TOTAI. 870 miles 

Sun Pipe Line Company — 

Humble to Sour Lake 6-inch 53 miles 

Batson to Sour Lake 8-lnch 16 miles 

Sour Lake to Spindle Top 8-lnch 23 miles 

Spindle Top to Sabine Pass 6-inch 25 miles 

Spindle Top to Sabine Pass 8-inch 25 miles 

Spindle Top to Sun Station __- 6-inch 4 miles 

TOTAL 146 miles 

Prairie Pipe Line Company— 

*Ranger to Galveston 12-inch 325 miles 

Rnnger to Red River 8-lnch 130 miles 

TOTAL 455 miles 

Pierce Pipe Line Company — 

Fort Worth to Red River 8-inch 76 miles 

Empire Pipe Line Company — 

Gainesville to Red River 8-inch 17 miles 

GRAND TOTAL 8.116 miles 



•Construction temporarily postponed. 
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Ladore Shale — 60 

T^fayette Formation 108. 124 

JjH Fourche Parish Louisiana 293 

Lamar County Texas 115 

Lamar Pool ^ 288 

T^mpasas County Texas 97, 115 

T^ne Shale 67 

Lansing Formation 66, 67, 157 

Latimer County Oklahoma 78, 160, 230, 233 

r^wrence Shale 68 

Lawton Field 183, 241 

Layton Sand 149, 150, 211. 215. 219 

T..ecompton Limestone __ 68 

Le Flore County Oklahoma 78. 230, 233 

T-eldicker Sand 198 

fienapah Limestone ~... 81 

J^onard Pool 151, 192 

I^vei hand, use of ._ ?.7 

Lincoln County Oklahoma 78 

Linn County Kansas 64. 155. 158 

Limestone County Texas 121. 274. 295 

Lipscomb County Texas 99 

Lizzie Formation __ 124 

Ll;n)o-Bumet Region l.*53 

Llano-Burnett Uplift 95 

Llano County Texas 97 

Tx)C0 Pool — 133, 148, 240, 2f>8 

Logs of Wells 325 

Lauderdale Pool _. . 20."» 

Louisiana Fields __ 276 

Loup Fork Beds 108 

Love County Oklahoma _ 92 

Tx)vlng County Texas 107 

Luckey Pool __ 200 

Luta Limestone 71 

McAlester Shale 8f» 

McCulloch County Texas 97, 99, 103, 111. 270 

McCurtain County Oklahoma 92 

McEwln Sand _ 183 

Mcintosh County Oklahoma 78, 85, 150, 230, 232 

AfcLennan County Texas 115 

MfMnllen County Texas 276. 29r 

McPherson Beds __ 75 

Mcpherson County Kansas 73. 75 

Madlll Pool 131, 132. 242 

Main Street Limestone HO 

Major Pool — 200 

Malone Formation HO 

Mannsvllle Pool 242 

Mapping. Geologic, Detailed Methods of Structure 40 "42 

Marble Falls Limestone ' Qg 9^ 

Mnrhm County Kansas 02, 7.'?. 144 
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Marion County Texas 277 

Marion Formation — 70, 71 

Markham Sand ^ 80 

Marlbrook Marls ..- ^ 120 

Marmaton Formation 05, 156 

Marshall County Kansas 66 

Marshall County Oklahoma 92 

Mason County Texas - Ill 

Matfleld Shale __ 71 

Mavorick County Texas Ilo 121 

Mayes County Oklahoma 77. 78 

Mayes Formation 78 

Mazam Shale 88 

Meade County Kansas 73 

Menard County Kansas Ill 

Medicine Lodge Gypsum 73 

Medina County Texas — Ill, 115, 121 

rietamorphism, effect of 22 

Meyers Dome 211 

Meyers Pool 212 

Mexia-Groesbeck Field 137, 243, 274, 295 

Miami County Kansas 126, 140, 143. 155, 156. 282 

Midway Group 122 

Migration of Oil and Gas _« : 15 

Milam County Texas 121 

Mildred Pool 273 

Mills County Texas 09, 100, 115 

MUlsap Beds __ 100 

Mineral Wells Pool 243. 254. 290 

Mississippi Lime 128, 167, 211, 224 

Mississippi Sand 181. 182. 185 

Misslssippian System, in Kansas r4. 125 

In Oklahoma 76. 00 

Missouri Group 65 

Missouri Mountain Slate _ 89 

Mitchell County Texas 99 

Mitchell Pool __ 268 

Monocline 5 

Monroe Field :. 281 

Montague County Texas __ 99, 103, 115 

Montgomery County Kansas 64, 66, 125, 126. 140, 143, 155. 165. 282. 2Sii 

Montgomery County Kansas Well Logs .S29 

Moore County Texas 99 

Moran Pool — 153, 159, 252, 295 

Morehouse Parish Louisiana 292 

Morris Pool 146, 147, 198, 200, 268 

Morris Pool Well Log 340 

Morris Sand _. 198 

Morrison Pool ~ 151 

Motley County Texas 99 

Mounds Pool __ 201 

Mounds Sand 190 

Mount Pleasant Dome ...^ 219 

Mount Selman Formation __ 122 

Murray County Oklahoma 78. 90 
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Muskogee County Oklahoma 77, 78, 145. 202. 230. 2Z2 

Muskogee Pool 145, 147. 2055 

Muskogee District Well Logs 341 

Myrick Formation 122 

Naborton Dome ~ ~ ~ 280 

Nacatoch Sand 120, 137, 278, 274, 277. 279 

Vatchitoches Parish Ijouisiana 293 

Natural Gas-Gasoline Industry 310 

Natural Gas, Nature of. 10 

Condition of occurrence of 11 

Theories of origin 12 

Migration of oil and gas ~ Irt 

Production of 25 

Natura Pool - — 201 

Navarro County Texas 115. 121, 152 

Navarro Formation ~ ~ ~ 120. 137 

Nemaha County Kansas — 02 

Neodesha Field ~ 130. 1«3 

Neosha County Kansas 64, 126, 126, 140, 141, 143, 155. 161. 282 

Neosha County Kansas Well Logs 328 

Newkirk Pool : 149. 222 

Newkirk Pool Well Logs - 345 

Newman Pool 201 

Neva Limestone 70, 84 

Noble County Oklahoma 151, 229, 230. 288 

Nolan County Texas 99 

North Augusta Field 17^5 

North Central Plains of Texas 134 

Nowata County Oklahoma 78 

Nowata District Well Logs 3.36 

Nowata Pool 176. 178 

Nowata Shale — 81. 183 

Ochelata Pool 213 

Ogalalla Oualalla Formation 75 

Oil Seeps ^ : 12, 29. 130 

Okeska Pool , __ 212 

Okfuskee County Oklahoma 78. 85, 230. 231 

Okmulgee County Oklahoma 78. 85, 147, 148, 149. 150. 193 

Okmulgee District __ 19.^. 

Okmulgee Pool Well Logs 340 

Oldham County Texas 99 

Olney Pool __ 205 

Oolagah Formation - 188 

Oolagah Limestone ~ 81 

Organic Theory of Origin of Oil and Gas ^ 13 

Oread Limestone 68. 82 

Osage City Pool ^. ^ ._ 213 

Osage County Oklahoma 78, 80, 81, 82, 98. 151. 180, 207. 286. 298 

Osage Field 129, 144, 145. 1.51 

Oswego Lime _> 80 

Oswego Sand 211 

Ottawa County Oklahoma 77. 78 

Onachita Mountain Field ^ 129 

Ouachita Parish Louisiana 292. 293 

Ouachita Mountain Region ...^ „ T6. te 
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Outcrop 5 

OiniMO Pool „ 149 

Owasao Pool Well Log 340 

Oiark Mountain Region 76, 77. 128 

Pack Saddle Schist 97 

Palo Pinto County Texas. 99, 100, 108, 243, 252, 254, 294. 2!1« 

Palnzy Sand 112. 117 

Panhandle Beds _. 108 

Paola Pool 139. 140, 157 

Parafflne. as base of oil ^... 11 

Disposition and removal ._ 57 

Parker County Texas 99, 100, 115. 200 

Parks Pool 243. 258 

Pawhoska Limestone 83 

Pawhuska Pool 212 

Pawnee County District Well Log. 342 

Pawnee County Nebraska 02 

Pawnee County Oklahoma 78, 80. r»:j, 287 

Pawnee County Pool 148. 205 

Pawnee Limestone __ 05, 81 

Payne County Oklahoma 78. 215. 287 

Peabody Pool 127 

Pearl Shale : _, ... 72 

Pearson Pool 212 

Pecos County Texas Ill 

Pelican District .' __ 281 

Pennsylvaninn Area in Kansas 08, 125 

Pennsylvanlan Area In Oklahoma 76. 78. 129 

North of Arkansas river 80 

South of Arkansas river __ 85 

Pennsylvanlan System in Texas 98. 99, 10.3. 110. 134 

Penn^lvanian-permlan Area 50 

Of Texas 95, 98. 99. 243 

Periods-geologic __ 8 

Permian System in Kansas 70, 126 

In Oklahoma - 93, 133 

In Texas .105. 110. 135 

Pern Pool 140. 168 

Peru Sand 169, 183. ia5. 211 

Pershing Pool __ 212 

Petrolia Pool 152, 243, 244, 250. 295 

Petroleum. Nature of 10 

Condition of occurrence of 11 

Thieories of origtu ~ 12 

Migration of oil and gas 16 

Production of 25. 56 

Pierre Shale ~ ~ , 75 

Pine Island Pool 279 

Pinto Formation _ 119 

Pipe Line Lists 371 

Pitkin Limestone » — 78 

Pittsburg County Oklahoma ^ 78. 230. 232 

Plattsburg Limestone 67 

Pleaaanton Shale 65, 156 
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Pleistocene Area In Kansas - - ^^ 

Polk Creek Shale - — ^0 

Ponca City Pool 148, 224 

Ponca City Pool Well Logs ^ 347 

Ponca Sand 2^ 

Pond Creek Pool 212 

Pontotoc County Oklahoma 78, 90, 150, 230, 231 

Pools, relation of topographic features ^ 

Port Hudson Formation 124 

Poteau-antlcline ~ - 233 

Poteau Gas Firids 147. 148 

Pottawatomie County Oklahoma 02, 78, 85, 151, 230. 232 

Potter County Texas ~ ^ 

Pottsboro sub Group ^ ~ — 110 

Potwin Pool > J -. 171. 175 

Precambrian Rocks in Kansas ^ 

In Texas ~ _ ^ ^7 

Presidio County Texas ^ -- 10^ 

Preston Pool - ~..^ ~ _ • 147 

Preston Pool Well Logs „ __ * 341 

Prices of Oil, Kansas ^ 140, 142, 143 

Prtces of Oil in Oklahoma 145, 146, 147, 148. 149. 150, 151 

Production Crude Method of Estimating Reserve 303 

Production Figures for Kansas 142. 143, 144 

Production Figures for Mid-Contin^it Firid ^ - ~™ 154 

Production Figures for Oklahoma 147, 148. 149. 150. 151. 152 

Production of Natural Gas in E[aiisas 142 

Production Curve Method of Estimating Reserve 303 

Prospecting .^ ^ ^ ~ >. 25 

Processes of Manufacturing Natural Gas-Gasoline - 313 

Pugh Sand ^ ^ „.« ^ 237 

Pulliam Formation ^^ ^ 120 

Pumping Wells ._ 56 

Pushmataha County Oklahoma ~ - 92 

Quartermaster Formation ...^ __ 94 . 

(quaternary Deposits in Kansas ^ ^ ^ 75 

Quay Pool ^ ^ 151 

Queen City Formation ^ >„.. ^ 122 

Quinton Gas Pool ^ 233 

Ramona Pool 213 

Ramsey Pool .^ __ „.. 175 

Rantoul Pool 140. 157 

Rapides Parish Tx^uisiana » _ „ 293 

Ranger Field Well Logs » ^ 362 

Ranker Pool ^ — - 9& 153. 243. 258. 261. 298 

Rf^il County Texas _ _ Ill 

RtHXtnnaiJtsance methods 33 

Detailed ~ ^... _ ^ 1] 42 

RtHl Beds in Oklahoma ~ ~ 77. 88. 98, 241 

RtHl Be*ls Region _ _' 132 

RtHl Eagle Limestone ^ .".'"_ 84 

RiHl Fork JUind J'JZ!Z"„™ 190 

Ketl Fork District __ ^l^Z. 146 

Re<l River Umestone RegkHi ^ ^ 7^. ae, 131, 342 

RihI River County Texas ^ ^_ _ 115 
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Red River Parish Louisiana -* 153, 279, 293 

Red Sand '. 109 

Reeves County Texas __ Ill 

Refinery Lists 367 

Reagan County Texas Ill 

Reagan Sandstone 90, 92 

Reiser Field 296 

Reno County Kansas 75, 76 

Republic County Kansas * 74 

Reserves. Estimation of 300 

Reynosa Formation ^ 124 

Rhodes Sand , 190 

Rice County Kansas 74 

Richland Parish Tx)uislana — _ 293 

Riley County Kansas 62 

Ripley Pool 222 

Roberts County Texas 99 

Rock Creek BcmIs 108 

Rock Wall County Texas __ 115 

Rocks — Nature and Mode of Formation 1 

Structure of 4 

Age of __ 6 

Surface, Relation to Occurrence of Oil and Gas 25 

Rogers County Oklahoma 78, 187, 202 

Runnels County Texas 99, 106 

Rustler Formation 110 

Sabine Parish T/)uisiana 281 

Sabine Uplift 280 

Saint Clair Marble 78 

Saline County Kansas 73 

Salt Creek Pool 200 

Salt Plain Shale 73 

Salt Sand 198 

Sand Spring Pool __ 192 

Sandstones Hills Region of Oklahoma 76 

San Miguel Beds 120 

San Patricio County Texas 297 

San Saba County Texas 97, 99, 100, 103 

Santa Anna Pool 270 

Sapulpa District 188 

^apulpa Sand 190 

Saturation Method of Estimating Reserves 301 

Savannah Sandstone 86 

Schleicher County Texa^ __ _.... m 

Scurry County Texas : 5H) 

Sedan Pool — 168, 169 

Seeps, Oil ~ A2, 29. 130 

Seminole Conglomerate 88, 195, 196 

Seminole County Oklahoma 78, 85, 230. 231 

Senora Formation 86. 195 

Sequoyah County Oklahoma 77, 73, 230., 233 

Severy Shale 00 

Shackleford County Texas 99, 106. 253. 29.1 

Shamrock District ^ 287 

Shamrock Dome _. 21S 
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Shamrock Extension of Cushing Pool ISO. 151 

Shawnee Formation — ^. ^ 

Shepard Pool 201 

Shimer Gypsum — 73 

Shooting Wells ^ ~ 57 

Shreveport Field : — 281 

Silo Sandstone 83 

Simpson Formation - 00, 130 

Simpson Snnd 237 

Simpson Sandstone 131 

Syncllne 5 

Strike 5 

Mapping of — 42 

Sklatook Pool — 214 

Sluss Pool 171, 175 

Smith Port Anticline — 280 

Smithwick Shale 08. Ofl 

Smock Pool __ 171. 175 

South Elgin Pool 212 

Southern Oklahoma District _ 233 

Spurlock-Blundell Pool 140 

Squaw Sand 190 

Squirrel Pool 185 

Squirrel Sand _ 185 

Standard Tool System of Drilling 47 

Stanley Shale __ 89 

Starr County Texas 29P 

Stanton Limestone '. fi8 

Stebblns Pool 201 

Sterling County Texas __ Ill 

Stephens County Oklahoma 148, 152, 239. 240 

Stephens County Oklahoma Field 133 

Stephens County Texas 99, 103, 243, 257. 290 

Stephens County Texas Field 98, 99 

StoneblufT Pool 150. 151, 204. 288 

Stonebreaker Limestone 83 

Stonewall County Texas 99 

Strawn District 294 

Strawn Formation 100, 134. 255 

Strawn Pool _ 1.53. 243, 256, 268. 296 

Stray Sand 169 

Stuart Shale 86 

Structure, how determined 3.S 

Sycamore Limestone __ 91 

Sylvan Shale ^ 91 

Sumner County Kansas 143. 155 

Sutton County Texas __ |ii 

Taneha Pool Well T^g 34O 

Taneha Sand - -- 190 

Tarrant County Texas II.5 

Taylor County Texas 99^ 10^ 

Taylor Formation 119. 137 

Taylor Marl __ 1^1 

Tecumseh Shale (19 

Terrebonne Parish Louisiana 093 
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Terrell County Texas m 

Tertiary Area in Kansas ^28 

Tertiary Deposits in Kansas 75 

In Oklahoma ^ 

Texas County Oklahoma ■••• ^ 

Thousand Acre I^ike Pool 198, 201 

Thrall Pool 153, 243, 274 

Throckmorton Comity Texas ^, 106. 252, 295 

Thurman Sandstone 86 

Tiger Flats Pool - — 200, 231 

Tiger Flats Pool Well Log 341 

Tillman County Oklahoma ^ . ^2 

Tishomingo Granite ^ ^ 

Titus County Texas ~ — 121 

Tom Green County Texas ^. 111 

Tools, Standard, described 47 

Rotary described 53 

Topeka Limestone — 69 

Towanda Pool ~ 143, 144. 175 

Toyah Basin 95, 111. 135 

Travis County Texas ~ Ill, 115 

Travis Peak Formation _ 112 

Trends, Oil .: — - 28 

Trickham Pool 270 

Trinity Sand - 92, 131 

Tucker Sand 151, 211, 215 

Tule Beds 108 

Tulsa County Oklahoma 78, 80, 187, 204, 286 

Tulsa District 145, 187 

Tulsa District Well TiOgs 339 

Turkey Creek Pool 214 

Twin State Pool 201 

Two-Four Pool ._ 239 

Tyner Formation 77 

Tyner Shale __ 128 

Unconformity 4 

Upson Clays __ 120 

Upton County Texas Ill 

Uvalde County Texas Ill, 11,5. 121 

Uvalde Formation 124 

Value of Gas Produced in Kansas 139. 141. 142 

Valuation of Oil Properties 300 

Value of Oil Produced in Kansas 139, 141, 142, 143 

Value of Oil Produced in Oklahoma 145, 146, 147, 148. 149. 150 

Valley Spring Gneiss 97 

Val Verde County Texas HI, 11,5 

Van Petty Pool 276 

Varner Sand 173. 175 

Velma Pool 240 

Vera Pool ._ _ 150. 186 

Vermilion Parish Tx)uisiana 293 

Vernon FMeld , 1(53 

Vilas Shale ^^!!*!^I^ 67 

Viola Limestone : 00. 92. 130 

Wagoner County Oklahoma 78. 150. 202, 2RR 
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Waggoner Pool „ .'. 204 

Walnwright Pool ^..^ ^ __ 203 

Walnut Clay ^ ^ 113, 117 

Walnut Shale ^ 65 

Walter Pool ^ ^ ^ - ^ 133, 151. 240. 2ft8 

Wann Pool ^ ^ 182 

Wapanucka Limestone ~ - ~ >_ 80 

Washington County Kansas „ _ ^ 74 

Washington County Oklahoma ^ 78, 160, 180, 288 

Washington County Texas ^ 276 

Waubaunsee County Kansas. 62 

Waubaunsee Formation ;. .66. 69 

Wayside Pool „ 140 

Wayside Sand ^ 167 

Webb County Texas ._ 296 

Webberville Formation 120 

Weiser Sand ^ _ 167 

Wells. How located 44 

Depth to Which Tests Should Be Drilled 45 

How Drilled ^ 47 

Pumping - 56 

Shooting 57 

Well Completions in Mid-Continent Fields 154 

Well l/ogs ~-..: 325 

Wellington Formation — -70. 72 

Weston Shale 68 

Wetumkn Formation 195 

Wetumka Shale 86 

Wewoka Formation - — 86, 195. 196 

Wewoka Sandstone 195 

\nieeler County Texas 99 

AVheeler Pool 131, 145. 148. 233. 288 

^Vheele^ Sand — .211. 215. 219 

Whitehorse sandstone 73 

White Pool — 273 

Wichita County Texas 99, 106, 152, 153! 243 

Wichita Formation 105, 243 

Wichita Mountain Region 7T. 92. LSI 

WIcky Pool 149 

Wlgton Pool — 200 

Wilbarger County Texas 99. 106 

Wllbems Formation OS 

Wilcox Group 122 

Wilcox Pool 198, 201 

Wlldcatting, Value of — 47 

Wild Horse Creek Pool 214 

Willard Shale 69 

Williamson County Texas 115. 121. 274 

Wilson County Kansas 125, 126. 141. 155. 163 

Wilson County Kansas Well Log 328 

Wilson Formation _ __ 81 

Wilson Pool 175 

Winfield Limestone 71 

Winslow Formation __ 80 

Winterset Limestone _ 60 
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Wise County Texas 99, 100, 115 

Witherspoon-McKle Pool 273 

Womble Shale — 89 

Woodbine Limestone 119 

Woodbine Sand 137, 271, 277 

Woodford chert -. ~ — 91 

Woods CJounty Oklahoma Well Log 356 

Woodson County Kansas 143, 155, 162 

Woodward County Oklahoma 93 

Woodward Formation 73, 94 

Wreford Limestone 71, 84 

Wyandotte County Kansas : 139 

Wynona Pool - 213 

Yale Pool — 161, 221 

Yates Center Field 163 

Yegua Formation 123 

Young . County Texas J99, 108, 106, 106, 252 

Youngstown Pool ~ ^98, 201 

Zapata County Texas — ., 276, 296 

Zavalla County Texas 121 



